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Hiſtory of mankind, eſpeciall 

in 1 moral conduct. This gives us a 

true knowledge of human nature, of the 


various workings of its paſſions, and the. 
principles by which it is influenced. And 
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A but are liable to be diſputed, and more | 


O ibe u ee ſenſe 
Jo indiſ putable; whereas abftratt pern | 
lation may not only differ very much, 


* eafily or- evaded. Beſides, a 
{mall piece of hiſtory affords_a great 
variety of incidents for the improyem 
of our minds, and the right conduct of 
life, than can be | ſuggeſted, - within the 
ſame compaſs, in the, way of inſtrucłion 


and reaſoning. This will more fully ap- 


ear by conſidering the particular" tranſ- | 


action between Port and Felix, of Which 


the text is a part. 
Felix by the confeſſion of T. _ * 


a very arbitrary manger, fa: W 
the groſſeſt acts of oppreſſion and tyramy. 
And Drufilla his wife, without any good 


þ 4 Ant. I. x*-reaſon to juſtify. a divorce, had leſt her 
— ” former husband, and given herſelf to 


bim; and conſequently was an adultereſs. 
When St. Paul, therefore, was ſent for 


-* Clandinedefintiis regibas, Judmam provindialy equities 
Romanis aut libertis permiſit Pom Jonas Fw oor 
omnem ſævitiam ac libidinem, Mace 5 
etercuit. Hiftor. lib. v. c. 9. 
n 
agebat, jam pridem Judzz impoſitus, & cuncta ma leſacta 
. 
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bf gol thi vil. 


to explain to them the 3 of es 1 d 
Cbrimtan Region Which was then new. . 
ly publthed; and, upon that accounr; iy VS 
matter f cr and in diſcourſing 
on me morality . golpel, which is 


the moſt coſt important and efſential part of 


1 it muſt be of every revelation chat 
is really of divine brigimal) took occaſion 
to meulente the eterhal laws of juſtice, 
and tlie immutable obligations of tem- 
perance and chaſtity; the conſcience of 
the governour was alarmed and terrified, 
and à ſenſe of his crime, and dread of 
the! righteous and avful judgment of 
God upon all ſuch notorious offenders 
againſt the rules of righteouſneſs and bu- 
manity, filled him with the utmoſt: con- 
fuſion. Drufilla indeed does not appear 
to have diſcovered any remorſe ; perhaps 
ſhe was, naturally, of a more hard, inſen- 
ſible, unrelenting temper ; or confided in 
her Jewiſh priviledges, and expected to 
be ſaved, as a daughter of Abraham, not- 
withſtanding the immorality and wick» 
edneſs: of her life. However this be, as 
tis not my buſineſs to make conjectures, 

I ſhall proceed to conſider what is direct 
y related by the hiſtorian, viz. that, as 
B 2 Paul 


nn 


e the utivirſal feaſt 
SAM Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, temperance,” 


Judgment to came, Felix. trembled * 
only premiſing, that the imprefiion, which 
the Apoſtle's diſcourſs made upon 
mind, did not ſpring from any 


general frame of human nature, and prin- 
5 n 
tions, naturally ariſing from it, muſt; be 
. We learn from this hiſtory, thas 
there. ie, even in the worſt of mem a 
natural conſcience of good and evil, which 
in very few, if any, inſtances, is entire- 
ly | extinguiſhed. It may be darkened, 
is hardly ever quite. obliterated: and loſt. 
che inſolence of the paſſions, and diſpoſe 
for gravity and: conſideration, in which 
revives; and repreſents. the malignity 
of irregular and eee 
and ſtrong light. - Ub . 
Indeed the . vice and l- 
centiouſpeſs have, ſome times, gone ſo 
ſo fur, as u of 
+ 10th) , right 
lun 8 v8 


of good and cuil. 5 
right and wrong as tlie effects of education, & E R M- 
cuſtom, | ſuperſtition, and the like; but this 8 
evidently ſhews, that they are men of very 
little knowledge of human nature; and 
of narrow obſervation. For let them 
fix on any inſtance of real and un- 
doubted ſuperſtition they pleaſe, and let 
them examine all ages, and hiſtories; 
and they will never find, tho it was 
ever ſo plauſible, and managed with the 
utmoſt art and dexterity, that it had 
ſuch a frady and univerſal influence as 
notions of morality; The weak and un- 
thinking, and perſons of a ſuſprcious gloomy 
temper, may be perſuaded to look upon 
it as ſacred, and drawn into a ſtiff attach. 
ment to it; but the more judicions have 
ſecretly deſpiſed it ; and it was never known 
to take, univerſally, as a thing of real ex- 
cellency and importance in itſelf, with men 
of all caparities, inclinations and intereſts. 
Again, by the uſe of proper argu- 
ments, a man may ' convince great _ 
titudes of the abſurdity and folly of 


any - eftabliſhed ſuper fition, and fot" a 
ſtrong party againſt it; but let Him uſe 
the utmoſt ſophiſtry to confound all 
0 | B 3 dif 


6 
S ERM. diſtinction between virtue and vice, to 


J. 


Of the univerſal ſenſe 


prove that there is no difference between 


uſt and unjuſt, beneficence and cruelty, 
that: fraud and oppreſſion, adultery and 
murder, have nothing criminal in them, 
but what is owing to the arbitrary de- 
termination of the world, or the juggles 
of priefis and politicians; let him attempt, 
J fay, to eſtabliſh ſo monſtrous a ſcheme 
with ever ſo much craft and ſubtlety, 
he will make but few proſelytes; nay, 
nor even be able to impoſe on himſelf 
ſo far, however he may perplex and 
puzzle his underſtanding, as to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed in ſuch a wild opinion, with- 
out having, at any time, uneaſy ſuſpicions, 
ae mixtures of jealouſy and diftruft. 

Add to this, that the wie, in all 
ages, thoſe who have diſcovered the 
greateſt ſtrength . and. compaſs of rea- 


| ſon, have had the moſt large and re- 


fined ſentiments of morality, and urged 
the ſtricteſt regard to it in all its parts. 
And finally, that thoſe who differed moſt 
abour external rites, and particular forms 
of ſuperſtition, i have unanimouſly. agreed 
in aſſerting * of moral obli 
. 3 | gations, 


of good and evil. 


gations, and in all the eſſential and mo- SERM. 


mentous branches of virtue. All which, 


taken together, is the ſtrongeſt preſump VV 


tion imaginable, that the univerſal ſenſe 
of good' T4 weil which appears among 
mankind; is a natural principle; and has 
not its foundation | in fancy and ere 
fan, 
"Due 'to come more Wediy 60 8 
All the obligations of morality 
approve themſelves, upon examination, to 
our beſt and pureſt reaſon. And this 
ſingle circumſtance proves, undeniably, 
that they ſpring from the nature of 
things; that whereas it holds true of all 
kinds of ſuperſtition, that they will not 
ſtand an exact and critical enquiry, are 
beſt liked when they are leaſt underſtood, 
moſt ſucceſsfully propagated in times of 
ignorance and implicit faith, and loſe 
ground in more judicious and inquiſi- 
tive ages ; the quite contrary may be ſaid 
of the rules of virtue, which, the more 
narrowly they are canvaſſed, their 'au- 
thority appears by ſo much the more 
unqueſtionable. The mind, the more it 
conſiders and argues about them, is the 
B 4 more 
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5 8 Of the wininerſal.ſonſs— 
93392444 
I; Nothing does the cauſe of virtue ſo much 
res, or makes ir appear with ſuch dig- 
aby and luſtre, as bringing it to the teſt 
|. of a good underfianding * as an evidence 
þ of Which, it has, in fact, been always 
4 moſt cultivated, and held in higheſt 
| eſteem, in the moſt knowing and civilized 
ml arts, e poliſh human 
* | nen 
| fection. 

| "Dr. ever" chis is not all. For becauſe 


the deciſions of reaſon are Jow, formed 
by a train af dgductians and. inferences, 
which: all are not equally capable of; 
N and if notions of motality were only to 
be acquired this way, the good effect 
would too frequently be obſtructed by 
N various cauſes, preventing the right exer- 
ciſe of our rational faculties, in ſome by 
the cares of Life, in others by indolence; 
ppon theſe accounts, I fay, there 
to be. implanted in our nature a kind 
ſenſe of good and evil, ap immediate fer: 
FE NN nee 


ee, 


mate by ron pris, ad we 
erate þabits of vice, the worſt of men 


nature, i 
bs when ee er 


a bot ac it may always be a 


110 
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| Of "the univerſal ſonſẽ 


Sun N. Tihall only add, chat as it appear, from 
I. the example in the text, that bad men 


Vite ſometimes ſtruck with terror on ac- 


count of their vices, and fully convin- 
ced of their unreaſonable nature, and 
pernicious - conſequences, but ſoon wear 
off the impreſſion, and continue their evil 
practices without being at all reformed ; 
we learn from hence, how ſtrangely a 
courſe of habitual wickedneſs - captrvates 
and enſlaves the mind. It is held in ſuch 
ſtrong ſetters, that the finner has not 
reſolution enough to return to the paths 
of virtue, tho reaſon. and intereſt both 
demand it; nor to abandon his vices, 
notwithſtanding he is perſuaded that they 
are a ſource of reproach and diſhonour, 
and have a direct tendency to miſery and 
ruin. Such a ſtate of ſervitude, in which 
our nobleft faculties, our intellectual and 
moral powers, are intirely ſubjected to 
ſenſe and appetite, is the loweſt and moſt 
melancholy depravation of human nature; 
moſt ignominious in itſelf, and fatal in its 
2dly. We may obſerve, from the text, 
what a miſerable thing it is to have a 
con- 


a man dares not truſt himſelf 0 think, for 


© of good and evi. 


11 


conſcience burthened with guilt, in that 8 E 7 1. 


fear of being alarmed, and filled with 
terror and confuſion. Felix does not 
ſeem to have been at all prone to ſuper- 


ſtition; or, in general, to have had any 
troubleſome ſenſe of his crimes. The 


flatteries of a court, and the amuſe- 
ments of grandeur and luxury, gave him 


no time to cool; and diverted all grave 


and ſerious reflections. But when St. 
Paul began to diſcourſe to him of the 
immutable obligations of juſtice, againſt 
which he had been a moſt heinous offen- 
der, he immediately ſaw the vileneſs of 
his conduct, and #rembled for the conſe- 


uae of it.. 


with ſuch as indulge: to any other kind 
of vicious exceſs. As long as they are a- 

mus d with company; or engag'd in a 
hurry 
fions enflam'd, and filence the voice of 
reaſon and natural conſcience by a courſe 
4 


of buſineſs, or can keep their paſ- 


of intemperance, they may continue ſiupi 
and :nſenfible, But when any thing hap- 
| pens: chat damps their 


ſhock 


And the caſe is very ** the ſame 


gaiety, gives a 
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Of vhe anivaryel feuſ 


sa Rs. ſhock to che mind, and puts them up» 


on thinking, they are ſoon rows d out of 


f their tethargy, and entertain'd with. none 


but dark and gloomy proſpects. And no- 
thing, ſurely, can be a more perverted 
ſtare of mankind, than to derive all their 
relief, all their peace, from the ſuppreſſion 
or extinctian of reaſon ; not to be able to 
ſtand the deliberate judgment of their 
own minds, or bear thoſe exerciſes of 
ſedate and impartial reflection, which are 
their peculiar glory and happineſs. Be- 
ſides, as guile is ſuch an enemy to con- 


federation, there is this dreadful circum- 


ſtance attending it farther to aggravate 
and enhance its miſery, that it cuts off, 
in a great meaſure, FRF 
345. eee eee 
the text, that inculcating the great duties 
of morality, and enforcing che practice of 
them from a regard to the future judg- 
ment, is true gef preaching ; and an- 
ſwers,, in the moſt effeftual manner, the 
excellent deſign of Chtiſtianity. Indeed 
the reaſon; of the thing itſelf demon- 
eee 
Act | A | 


and FE {os the obligations of en bg 
which are eternal and immutable, a con- 1 


formity to che moral perſections of Gd 


and che ſupreme rectitude and happineſs 
of human nature, muſt be the ultimate 
view, of every divine revelation. With 
out this, faith is no better than igſelicy, 
not orthodoxy than error ; and external 
rites and ſolemnities of devotion, how- 
ever | dignified by cu}, or ecclefraſtical 
authority, or even by a divine: appoint- 
mant, if they are conſider d as having an 
intrinſic goodneſs, and ſubſtituted in the 
room of the virtues of a holy life, are ſo 
tar from being parts of true. religion, 
chat they degenerate into acts of the moſt 
fore. if Chriſtianity had, really, ſubverted, 


in any. inſtance, the religion of nature, or 
depretiated any eſſential branches of mora” 


lr +. nay, indeed, if - — 


A „ee 
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Of the — ſenſe 


$8m.26:0us inquirer, worthy of eh or uſeful to 
I. the world. 2 Ne £91018 


. To PREACH CHRIST 8 Uni- 


vetſally allowed to be the duty of every 
Chriſtian miniſter. But what does it 
mean ? — Tis not to uſe his name 48 4 
charm, to work up our hearers to a 
warm pitch of enthuſiaſm, without any 
foundation of reaſon to ſupport it. 
2 not to make his perſon and his 

offices incomprehenſible.— Tis not 
to exalt bis glory, as a kind conde® 
ſcending faviour, to the diſhonour of the 
ſupreme and unlimited goodneſs of the 
creator,. and father of the univerſe; who 
is repreſented as ſtern and inexorable, ex- 
preſſing no indulgence to his guilty crea- 
tures, but demanding full and rigorous 
ſatisfaction for their offences. Tis not 
to encourage undue and preſumptuaus re- 
lances on his merits and interceſſion, to 
the contempt of virtue and good works. 
No: But to repreſent | him as a lau- 
giver as well as a ſaviour, as @ preacher of 
righteoufneſi, as one who hath given us a 
moſt. noble and complete ſyſtem of 
morals; enforc'd by the moſt ſubſtantial 


and worthy motives ; and to ſhew, that 
the 


4 dofirine according to godlineſt. 
That this: is, preaching Chrift-is evi- 
dent, beyond all reaſonable diſpute, — 


ceding, here we .are told, that Felix 


fent ar Paul, and beard bim conterning 
the faith of Cbrit; and as, i el in ex- 
_— the  faich, or doctrine of Chriſt 

he.; reafin'd "of ' righteouſneſs, temperance, 
ad 1 1:0 come, Felix 'trembled, 
And this mecliod bears the neareſt con- 
formity to our ſaviour's on example, 
whoſe whole ſermon on the mount, the 
longeſt he ever preach'd, is iritirely taken 
up in moral duties; and 
the drift of, almoſt, all his parables is ei- 
ther to inculcate, in general, honeſty and 
integrity of mind, or urge the prac- 
tice of particular virtues, or diſcounte- 
nance and reſtrain prevailing and deftruc- 


tive vices· The ſum of our duty, in the 


opinion of this divine inſtructer, conſiſts 
in the love of Gad, and of our neighbour ; 
and according to St. Fames, pure religion 
and undefil d, before God, ' even the Father, 


Oe r e a IO 


. — our ; redemption Nay ad 


13 
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46 | Of bo el 
their afflifion, and to, bimſdf unſpot's 
N ted from the- world. — al} rhoſs 


| 
| 
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Au of good and ok O 


* alete who. have believ d in God might & x R. 


be careful to maintain. good works ; theſe 


They are of invariable importance; of 
Ani uerſal ad vantage; and tend to ad- 
daes the higheſt mein of Pumas ne- 
ture in all — ring and circum- 
Rances.; and under every poſſible deno- 
mination and form of true religion. To 
cultivate in the minds of men a ſupreme 
reverence and love of God, and promote 
the mutual exerciſe of ſtrict impartial 
juſtice, generous and extenſive benevo- 
lence, meekneſs and condeſcenſion, peace- 
ableneis and humility, and a ſtrict regard 
to all the rules of chaſtity and tempe- 
rance, is to make them moſt amiable in 


themſelves, uſeful to ſociety, and the fa- 
vourites of heaven. O bog 

But of what advantage is it ro. ſer 
and reaſon at variance, and lay 
more ſtreſs, on believing right, which i is a 


8 tion the moſt profligate and a- 
'd may attain to (nay even the 
ils believe and tremble) than on puri- 
4 wels of fe 
l it to magnify the 
grace 


3 
en, 


Of the univerſal ſenſe 


E a2 2 by diſparaging and vilt- 


fying human nature, which is the work 
of God; by repreſenting | mankind as 
having loſt their noble powers of reaſon 
and liberty, and, conſequently, being al- 
together as uncapable of 'religion as the 
brute creatures ? What end does it 
anſwer to wrap religion up in darkneſs, 
and lay a great ſtreſs on the incompre- 
henfible ſubtleties of ſehool-divinity, but to 
confound weak underſtandings, make the 
ignorant conceited and cenſorious, and 
foment a ſpitit of uncharitableneſs and 
rty zeal ? —- Where is the uſe of in- 
fiſting on abſolute and irreverfible decrees, 
but to encourage preſumption, or drive to 
deſpair ?=—= Or in fixing the whole of 
our falvation on the righteouſneſs of ano- 
ther imputed to us, and giving a deſpi- 
_ able repreſentation of the moſt exalted 
buman virtues, unleſs it be to 
the, ze of men, and ſlacken their dili- 
8 and zeal, and flatter the em worſt 
their vices? | 
I may add to what pan been already 
Tad, that not only the recommendi 
and inculcating, but reaſoning ubout 


e prod and evil. 


tage, and the very beſt way to 
gate the knowledge and of Chriſ- 
tianity. Of this we have a plain exam- 
ple in the conduct of St. Paul, who is 
deſcrib'd, in the text, as rea/oning, with 
Felix, of righteouſneſs, nut, and 
Judgment to come. indeed, the 
more of reaſon there appears in our re- 
ligion, the brightef are the internal cha- 
racers of its divine original. Men will 
be the more ſtrongly diſpos d to obey it, 
when they are convinc'd that tis not 
impos d by 2 mere arbitrary” authority, 
but is excellent in itſelf, and conducive 
to their happineſs. Beſides, by this me- 
thod we ſhall repreſent our duty in a 
greater variety of lights, to ſtrike every 
paſſion, and ſuit it to all tempers and 
circumſtances. So that whatever will 
not ſtand the teſt of free argument and 
inquiry can't; be the religion of reaſon+ 
able beiogs, nor proceed from a wiſe 
and beneficent governour ; but is fic 
1 for a TYRANT. to POPs and 
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SERM....4 A ſenſe of guik males chaſe things 
* the objects of averſſon and horror, which, 
naturally, yield, the higheſt delight and 
ſatisfaction. We have an inſtance, in the 


obligations of juſtice, without which thete 


Q the univerſal ſenſe 


dert, of one that was ſhock'd at che ſtrict 


can be no pleaſure, or convenienee in 


buman liſe, and the whole frame of civil 


| ſocieties, muſt, immediately, be diſſolvid. 


form d with ſuch: 


It mortiſies the epicure and the adulterer 
to be told of the rules of temperance 
and chaſtity, which are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to che health of our bodies, the 
rectitude and vigour of our minds, and 
che grand ſecurity of what is moſt dear 
and ſacred to us; and the cruel and re- 
vengeful to hear of gentlenifs,  beneficence, 
and the ſoft impreſſions of bumanity, tho 
they form the moſt: excellent and ami- 
able character we can poffibly conceive 
df. Could we find a being, 

ſions of things, 
we ſhould * it with deteſtation, 
und univerſally abhor the author of ſuch 
A vile production. But yet our paſſiong 
and prejudices ſo ſtramgely deceive us, 
that we think more Lavourably of the 
4 purſuits 


N gar ond evi. 


** 


purſuits ot vice, which create many ſueh 8 A 
MONST ERS; who would be glad to I. 


| prove that the diſtinctions of good and VV 


thereby, deſtroy the order and beauty of 
the whole moral cremiow of Gd. 

of mankind is in itſelf, far from being 
an object o tenrur. For that we are 
moral accountable creatures is oing to 
out, ſopetior capacities, which ate the 
nature; ind nothing can be 2 more 
mind, tham that its intigriey will be 
tried and rewarded by a being \6fuiiers 
ring wiſdom; - inflexible! jutics, ad un- 
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ner; this isl ſo tremendous ſceſle that 
dhe mere praſpect of it fle bim wich 2. 
gany and eοůfon. He doe" fight con- 
ider it as lmur¹,e¹ to humah fiature, 


of"abiding'by dhe ſentence of ' hichange- 


fit; and the ſum of his wiſhes is 40 die 
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SAM. te a brute. The future judgment is not 
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wege and wrath, tribulation and n__ 


Yr 10, 


ther, the righteous and mereiful gover- 


reveal'd with a view/to alarm and con- 
the mind, but to reſtrain thoſe 
irregular practices, which are the fureſt 


ground of melancholy opc. a 
inward hotror. 


hey ner therefore, Waasen bet 
vices, their ĩimpiety and injuſtice, re- 
venge and cruelty, and intem- 
perance, and endeavour to reſemble God 
in purity, righteouſneſs, and beneſicence, 
and then they may always think of him 
with pleaſure, as the compaſſionate fa- 


nor of mankind, who delights in the 
happineſs of his children and ſubjects : 
Nay they may even ferpect, with joy, 
che time when they ſhall appear before 
n 


when the, judge of elbe grub who muſt 
of necefliry_de right,,; ſhall gender indig- 
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upon every ſoul af man that doth evil, but S E N N. 
glory, honour, and peace to every man that I. 
wor herb good. — God grant that we may WY 
all” have confidence, and not be aſbam d 

before him at his coming. F 
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K che tert, SE RM, 
the apoſtle menitigns that great II. 

inſtance of the love of God, in 
— his Son into the world 
do die for us, Which is the 
cl covery"of the golpel, and de- 
our higheſt admiration and grati- 
i tude ; 


7 


26 The characters of the righteous 
8E RM. tude; for when we were yet without 
II. geb, in due time Cbriſt died for the 
s. The goodneſs of God, in this 
wonderful — is celebrated, in the 
Teſtanjent; with the lofty eh» 

. Ke is an 1 

Ja. and emphaſis laid upon it; Cod {6 leu 
1 Jan iv. the world, &c. and. herein 1s "love, "that be 
jo gave his fon to be "the propitidtion far our 
fins. It vaſtly for the moſt noble 
and heroic inſtances of human behevo- 
lence and friendſhip. For, amongſt men, 
therd is ſcarce one to be met with, that 
will die for a perſon who is ſtrictly juf 
and righteous ; and 'tis very rare and ex- 
traasdinary to find any that will-lay\down 
e ine * | 


— * to te ; 5 800 od com! 
erb his love towards us, in that while We 
aere yet. finners, Chrift died for; us, Thie 
1 {1 Sthe media connection of the words, 
A Which T. ſhall confider, in what follo 
20. an independent propoſition: OY — 
2 my diſcourſe entirely on the 
ration St. Paul has made, that many» 
nere a We) rae ce 


and good © man compar'd. 27 
and generous than of merely ju appt 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 822 this is not II. 
owing to education, PRs and entbufiaſm, VV 
but founded on right reafor, and a true 
judgment of the intrinfic nature and dif- 
ferences — * 1 3 T 
1. Given neden eee 

ters of the righteous and good man. 
"IL Shew the vaſtly ſyperiour excellen- 
cy of the latter. And | 

im Mike . eenl on 

— 

1% ty Su. 
waſh + de e 
characters of the righteous” and good man. 
There is a general ſenſs in which righ- 
teouſneſs and goodneſs have exactiy che 
ſame ſignification, and denote the prac- 
rice of every thing thiat i eſſentialhy rig ht 
and good. And as, in this large and 
extenſive view, they both comprehend all 
moral virtues, goodneſs or benevolence 
muſt be included in righteouſneſs, as 
juſtice is included in seven in its 
Moſt reſtraip'd ſenſe. But, befides: this, 
EROTIC the 


8 


28 The characters of the. righteous 
san we words have a more limited meaning. 
E- In the Scriptures, and in all other wit - 
ne righteouſneſs frequently fignißes che 
virtue of juſtice ; and it would 

| be:caſy-to-ſhew likewiſe, - that goodneſs, 
| in very many paſſages of the New Teſta - 
ment, is the ſame with kindneſs, gene- 
roſity, and charity. I ſhall mention but 
Mat. . two which are, indiſputable; 15 thine eye 
; evil becauſe I am god? and again, be not 
21: overcome,of cuil, but | overcame) [evil with 
good. And there can be {ng/daube whe- 

ther we muſk zunderſtand. St. Pau thus, 

when he ſpeaks, in the text af the rigb- 

feous and good man, becauſe wc # are 

diſtinguiſh d from cach other... 
But it may be asked, can a man in any 5 
ſenſe, be ſtrictly juſt that is not goad 
Are not his good offices due to his fellow 
creatures ? I anſwer; that choſe who are in 
diſtreſs have, unqueſtionably; a rigbi to be 
relie vd, founded on reaſon, on common 
ties of humanizy, and the mutual depend- 
ence of mankind upon one another. This 
right, however, is only general. It does 
not, in moſt caſes, give them a claim to 
* appr fm ay ple 


1 perſons ; 


and good man compar d. 
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* but men are at liberty to chuſe 8 E N Mr. 


the objects towards whom to exerciſe their 


dence directs, and be that is neglected 
may have no reaſon to complain of a real 
injury done him. Whereas juſtice is an 
immediate demand that one man has up- 
on another. Tis a demand of ſomething 
Ar d and certain, vrhich is not the caſe in 
acts of charity, the fitneſs of which, with 
quently our claims from them, depend 
on a variety of eircumſtances that can't, 
always be adjuſted, and very often, per- 
haps, are not proper to be known. 80 
chat tho he who has it in his power to 
do many ſervices for his fellow-creatures, 
which his circumſtances and ſtation in 
life plainly direct to, but neglects to per- 
form chem, either thro” indolence, or an 
hard unrtlenting inſenfible temper; tho 
fuch a one, E fay, may in a more gene- 
al ſenſe be aid to be 1, becauſe he 
does not that gobd Which the neceffi- 
dies of ocherg Cal for, and which may 
fairly" be erpetted from him; yer it ap- 
pears, from What” has been faid, that 
* 2 there 


II. 


charity, as their own judgment and pru- 


ighteous 
The characters 
if is ſome ground for —_ 
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and good man compar d. * 
an be expected from him, and concerns 8 ER M. 
himſelf about nothing farther. I have II. 
ſtated the matter thus, becauſe if I ſhould 
ſuppoſe him to recede from his ſtrict 
right, and make favourable abatements 
and allowances, it would confound his 
character with that of the beneficent ar 
generous man, from which, the apoſtle's 
argument, in the text, requires it ſhould 
be kept intirely diſtinct. 

But now the good man u be- 
1 this. He makes the intereſt of 
mankind, in a manner, his own, and has 
a tender and affectionate concern for their 
welfare. He can't think himſelf happy, 
whatever his poſſeſſions and enjoyments 
are, while he ſees others miſerable. His 
wealth and affluence delight him chiefly as 
the poor and indigent ate che better for it 
and the greateſt charm of proſperity is the 

opportunity it affords of relieving his fellow 
creatures, and being more extenſively uſe- 
ful. He thinks he has diſcharged but the 
 leaft "part of his duty, when he has done 
ſtrict juſtice to all ; and therefore the 
communicating advice and comfort, aſſiſ- 
tance und part. according to che va- 
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rious 


32 The chara@ers.of the tighteous 
Sn k 19.rious exigencies of thoſe with. whom he 


II. .converſes; is his conſtant endeavour, and 


mat pleaſing entertainment. In the 


Strong and elegant language of Fob, he 


Job xxix. ig eyes o tbe blind, and feet to the lame, 
1213-15-ke delivereth the poor that cry, and: the 


Fatherleſs, and him that hath noms to belp 
him; - the. bleſſing of him that is ready to 
periſh. cometh upon him, and he cauſeth 
the widom beart to fing for joy. And that 


for the relief of the neceflitous ; eſtoem- 
ing this a much more ſublime and noble 
gratification, than the idle, amuſemonts 
and gallantries of a vain and luxurious 


Pſ.cxii. 5. age. A, good.; man, ſaith the - Plalmiſt, 


* ſheweth favour. and lendeth 8 
bis: Fairs with. Aiſcretionn- 


buſineſi of bis life. He. contrives: and 
. — 


Lan good man compar; d. 


viceable to his fellow creatures, and whats E 1 


hoſe, particulat talents are, with, which I. 


Kind. If it be fer, he protects and 
encourages virtue by his authority and 
influence, is the patron of liberty, and 
indicates the cauſe of oppreſs d inno- 


he is intruſted far the good of man- 


icence : if riches, he is rich in good works, | Tim, vi. 


ready to diſtribute, avilling to communicate. '* 
if #nowledge, he counts ir his þigheſt 
pleaſure to inſtruct che ignorant, and 
adminiſter proper: direction and comfort 
in perplexing and diſfieul ciroumſtan- 
does, and to defend the cauſe f religion, 
and repreſent it in a juſt and amiable 
Ihr. And to nothing of this; does be 
want to be yhllicited, but his generous 
poſed for beneficait deſigns: and actions. 
Jou cant lay a; greater obligatian upon 
bim than by prapaking ways in Which 
be may be uſeful, or enlarge his ſphere 
of uſefulneſs; for this is the point in 
_ mhichalbhis views, all his deſires, _ 
(atibfation Center: 

Add to chis, that nisses itgicle- 
-bate! of his right, when inſiſtipg too 
avoriobns D ſtrictly 


— —— — —' 
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34 The characters of the righteous 
SER NM. ſtrictly upon it may have the appear- 


II. ance of harſhneſs and ſeverity ; and has 


Asch a ftrong ſenſe of benevolence, ſuch 


-an exalted ſpirit of humanity and com- 
paſſion, that no conſiderations of private 
' intereſt, no difference of nation or religious 
profeſſion can | reſtrain; - and which che 
_ greateſt” injuries cannot bear down and 
_ -extinguiſh. He aims that his goodneſs 
may be as diffiuffve as poflible, and as 
much like that of the univerſal parent, 
the ſupreme and eternal fountain of 
ates the whole creation; and therefore, 
as he is generous in all his defigns; he is 
word, or action, and endeavours, in the 
whole of his conduct, to be agreeable as 
well as uſeſul to all; being candid in 
moſt endearing condeſcenſion, and care- 
fully -avoiding:-moroſeneſs, and every 
thing chat has the appearance of inſo- 
lence and contempt. Finally, that I may 
conclude the ſketch, which I deſign d, of 
this moſt beautiful and honourable cha- 
_; qK— is unwearied in his 
7/1134 _ endeavours 


aud good man compar dl. 35 
endeavours to promote the happineſs of ð x R M. 
others; the ardour of his benevolence is II. 
not cool'd tho he meets with ungrateful 
returns ; the trouble and expence of the 
ſervice don't diſcourage him; nay; hes 
ready to give up all private conſidera- 
tions for the ſake of the publick wel- 
fare, and even to ſacrifice /ife itſelf when 
the good of the world requires it. This 
ſhall ſuffice for the firſt head; I proceed 
To ſhew, SECOND L, the ſuperior 
excellency of the good man's character to 
that of the merely rigbteous, or juſt man. 
An attempt of this kind muſt, I am per- 
ſuaded, be thought almoſt needleſs, after 
what has been already faid. For the 
placing the two characters, truly drawn, 
in the ſame point of view, that they 
may be fairly conſider d and compar 
together, will ſo ſtrongly illuſtrate the 
beauty of the beneficent character, that 
the other will be look d upon as a foil to 
ſet it off to the greater advantage, and 
perhaps not be regarded and valued as 
it dught. And as the mind of man is [6 
framed, as immediately to prefer gene- 
24 D 2 rous 


The charatters of the righteous 


ssen rous beneficence to ſtrict and rigid -juſs 
II. tice, there is the more difficulty in en- 
nrxging here; becauſe there is ſcarce 2 


medium of proof to be found, that is 
glearer than the thing itſelf at firſt ſight. 
T be truth appears at once, upon com- 
paring our ideas; and in all cafes which 
are ſo plain, and, in a manner, ſelf-evi- 
dient, tis ſufficient to appeal to the reaſon 

and common ſenſe of. mankind; and 
very difficult to argue in ſuch a way, as 
not to perplex and darken the ſubject. 
However, I ſhall ſuggeſt a few things, 
in which the difference of = characters 
mentioned in the text will he fad a8; 
wl And Asus Ni T2201 211 
3415 The character of 1 the. good. man, is 
POO ih in icfelf, 1 

ſo far as it goes, is not only an ir 
proycable character, but rational 
coming; bur no man will, fay hat it 
d neee $7447; and 


leaſt 
Wins that ein be fuppos'd in, focial: life 
= Tis, approy:d, of but not, admir d 
We dont Think ourſelves oblig d to the 
perſon chat does it, W 4 


2004 228 
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little as he can do for us ;\ juſtice being 8 EN N. 
what all have an undoubted right to 
claim —— And therefore there is proper - 

ly no merit in it, nothing that exalts and 
dignifies a character, becauſe tis expected 
from all who have any notion of good 
and evil, and are not quite — to vir 
tue. 

_ But benevolence, di intereſted, x generous, 
Aiſfußbve benevolence, is the higheſt perfec- 
' tion and glory of human nature. It ar- 
gues true greatneſs of mind, and is a vir- 
tue that men of mean and narrow ſpirits 
cannot practiſe ——"Tis not only a right, 
but a beautiful character, that charms the 
beholders, and attracts univerſal eſteem 
and love. Even the moſt diſſolute and 
profligate can't help being ſtruck with it 
in others, however they may neglect to 
excel in it themſelves. And the fineſt 
and moſt ſhining qualities, the moſt ex- 
oellent endowments of nature, and high- 
eſt improvements of art, are lo and d. 
ficable in compariſon of it, and derive all 
their {fire from it. Without it, riches 
are inſolent and arbitrary; power is op- 
. and rannical; and wiſdom mit- 
D 3 chievous 


38 The charatters of the righteous 
8ER. chievous craft and ſubtilty, or, at beſt, 
II. vain and uſeleſs ofentation. —T appeal to 
mae reaſon of mankind, whether if any 

one was to form the moſt lovely and 
amiable; and at the ſame time the great- 

eſt and moſt heroic character he could 
poſſibly deviſe, it would not be that of 

the generous and faithful friend, the libe- 

ral compaſſionate benefattor, the difinter- 

ed and- noble-minded patriot, who dif- 

ſes relief, comfort and happineſs all a- 

round him; is enlarg'd beyond mean and 

ſelfiſh views; and conſiders himſelf, as a 
member of the grand community of 
mankind, born for the general good. 
Again, the ſuperiour excellence of good- 
neſs to juſtice is evident from hence, that 
the latter is neceſſarily included in the 
former, as the leſs in the greater ; but 
without benevolence, juſtice, inſtead of 
being a finiſhed, is a very dtfective 
character; nay it forms, upon the whole, 
a bad character, a little, narrow, ſelfiſh 
character, that is juſtly the object of con- 
tempt. This will be more fully illuſ- 
trated by applying it to the ſupreme 
hide whom if we zn to be only 
A juſt, 
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juſt, and not abſolutely and univerſally S E xm. 
benevolent and merciful, we entirely de- IL 
ſtroy the foundation of thoſe exalted, HVS 


honourable, and lovely conceptions of 
him, which wiſe and thinking men, in 
all ages, have entertain d. But his good- 
neſs, his unlimited goodneſs, which is ſo 
_ gloriouſly diſplay'd in the frame of our 
own nature, in the whole conſtitution of 
things, and the whole courſe of provi- 


dence, renders him the worthy object of 


our truſt and confidence, and of our ſu- 
preme love and delight. 

 2dly. As che good man's character is 
much more lovely in itſelf, fo is it more 


uſeful than that of the merely righteous 


or juſt man. By juſtice mens properties 
are, indeed, in a good meaſure fecur'd, 
and injury and violence, and conſequent- 
ly much confuſion and miſchief in the 
world, is prevented; but the greateſt 
part of the true enjoyments of life, of 


the conveniences and comforts of it, a- 


riſe from | benevolence. . Without juſtice, 


ſocieties could not ſuhſiſt; but without 


benevolence, if they might poſſibly ſub- 
* 9 be imagin d) they 
D 4 would 
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Ss R M. would infallibly be miſerable. Mankind 
II. are ſorm d for ſociety. and, by means of 
their large and extenſive capacities, may 
| be excetdingly-uſeful. to each other; but 
if one were to do for. another no more 

chan he could fridly. claim, very lit- 

de good would actually be done, and 

thus the deſign of their ſocial nature 

muſt. be deſeated, and the preſent being 

be extremely uncomfortable. For of the 

man that is only juſt the utmoſt that 
can, generally, be ſaid is, that he is not 

a miſchievous creature; but he may be 
inſignificant, a kind of blank in the crea- 

tion: he does no wrong or injury to any; 

but then he conttibutes very little to 

the poſitive bappineſs of the world. 

No: — — Fenin, the tender 
ſmpathizing temper, the: open.. and liberal 

heart that make pleaſure: — 
alleviate the cates of life. And did 


eſt latitude; wete their intereſts conſider d 


as dependent upon, and inſeparably con- 
nected with each other, and a conſtant 
r good offices maintain d a- 


a 1 
> U mong 


- 1 48d, good man compar d. 
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mong all who are united in the com-SE R Ms 


mon bonds 


the better, and the world be as happy, 
as- the imperfection and frailty, and many 
unavoidable caſualties of the preſent ſtate 
will admit of. But mere juſtice can't in- 
troduce any thing like chis deſirable and 
delightful. ſcene ; and, conſequently, is 
vaſtly... inferiour, in reſpe& of real 4. 
vantage to mankind, to the exerciſe of 
benevolence, to which, partial and limited 
as it is, the far greateſt part of the hap- 
pineſs chat is in the world is undeniably 
o wing. 5 1 {7+ 

zaly. The good man's chercher is not 
only more uſeful than that of the yuft 
man, but its influence is abundantly 
more extenſue. In matters in which ac- 
tive juſtice is concern d, men are, gene- 
rally, confin d to a narrow circle. With 


tegard to other, with whom they have 
no dealings or commerce, they are only nat 
unjuſt; L. e. in others words, their actions 
don't directly affect ſuch, and are of very 


lite ee with th reſpeE@eitherro their 
hap» 


of humanity ;. the face of II. 
things, would be alter d unſpeakably for WI 
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SE RM. happineſs or ' miſery. But perſons of 
TE whom we know nothing, and with whom 
* we never had any communication; perſons 

who are at the greateft diſtance from us; 
and whom, whether we confider- their 
numbers, the different places of their a- 
bode, or the variety of their circumſtan- 
ces, the moſt remote conſequences of our 
juſtice or injuſtice can't be ſuppoſed to 
reach; may feel the kind effects of our 
generoſity and compaſſion. And as its 
influence is ſo much wider, and, at the 
ſame time, the benefits that accrue to 
the world by it beyond compariſon 
greater, than can reſult from the mere 
exerciſe of juſtice, this is a convincing 
and unanfwerable' demonſtration of its 
ſuperiour excellence. And conſidering 
the vaſt uſefulneſs of this virtue, toge- 
ther with its zntrinfic beauty, tis no 
wonder that it engages the ' admiration, 
the affection, and gratitude of mankind 
to ſuch a degree, that for 4 good man 
ſome "would even dare to die. There is 
another thing, 
1 4thhy. Which I know not whether it 
be any ground of the apoſtle's obſerva- 
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tion in the text, but yet deſerves to beg ERM. 


taken notice of, as it evidently ſhews the 
ſuperiour excellence of goodneſs to ſtrict 
Juſtice, and that is, that when a man is 


juſt, but not benevolent, he can't be ſup- 


pos d to act from a right principle —— 
Not in obedience to the authority of God, 
which would determine univerſally; and 
not ſuffer him to negle& one of the moſt 
important laws he has given to mankind, 
while he pretends a zeal: for another 
thar is of inferiour conſequence. —Nor 


from a regard to the fitneſt of the thing 


7tſelf, becauſe that, likewiſe, would influ- 
ence, in a ſtronger manner, to the exer- 
ciſe of benevolence, which is a much 
more exalted virtue. Tis therefore a 
reaſonable preſumption, that he is juſt 


only from ſelfiſh views; at leaſt, he can 
lame and confuſed no- 


have but very 
tions of religion and morality, and muſt 
proceed upon mean and narrow prin- 
ciples. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
good man, in the utmoſt extent of that 
character, can't but have the nobleft views, 


and an uncommon generofity great 
neſs of ſoul. He imitates the 


the 


ther of 


= 
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* * acts from the ſame ſublime 


motives, and in purſuance of the ſame 


moſt excellent and worthy end. But 1 


can't enlarge upon cheſe things, tho they 
are of the utmoſt importance, and the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible recommendation of the 
good and beneficent character. 

Give me leave, however, to make one 
cee more before I conclude this 
head, tho it be -of a different kind from 
the foregoing, and that is, that there is 
an argument for charity and generous be- 
neficence ſuggeſted in the text, from pri- 
vate intereſt ; as it tends to procure uni- 
verſal love and eſteem, and powerfully 
engages our fellow creatures to do good 
offices for us in circumſtances where they 
are moſt needed, and even with inconve- 
nience and damage to themſelves. Diſ- 
intereſted kindneſs and compaſſion have 
a natural to ſoften the bardeft 
hearts, and win upon the moſt berbarous 
and ſavage tempers. The maſt wious 
can't think of offering any inſult to it with- 
out the utmoſt reluctance ; but, where 
there is @ /enſe of virtue, there will be the 
higheſt eſteem of ic. And tho, perhaps, 
9011 there 
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* -e% who, W 
driven to that extremity, would really la 
down their lives for the moſt ae 
and uſeful man, yet he would have many 
friends who would ardently deſire his wel- 
fare, compaſſionate and relieve him in his 
diſtreſſes, and chearfully contribute to his 
happineſs. - So that generots benevolence to 
mankind is more for our intereſt, in the 
preſent world, than a charliſp ſullen beha. 
viour; and much more than malice, cru 
they, and revenge, which" render a perfon 
deſpiſed, or hated by all. Such an one 
will, in all probability, 'be-ferved with 
regret, be evvied in his-proſperity, and in- 
falted in his miſery. I ſhall now conclude 
with theſ& two reflections. De 
f. We may infer, — has been 
faid in this Uifcourle, the great wiſdom and 
of God in the frame of human 
mature'; which is ſo forined; as ane 
te approve of kind berieficen actions, e- 
ven when it has no particular inereff in 
chem; and has un iin: aber rect cf | 
malice and Benevolence as has 
been ſhewn) is che chef dignit and glory 
of mankind, and that vitroe'orr Which all 
the 
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S ERM.the advantages and happineſs of ſocial life, 
in a great meaſure, depend. The all-wiſe 
creator, therefore, hath graciouſly; pro- 

vided for it in our very make and conſti- 
tution; and not only endued us with rea- 
ſon, whereby. we are capable of contriv- 
ing and conſulting for the good of others, 
but planted in us ſuch ſtrong inſtincis and 
natural propenſions, to kindneſs: and com- 
paſſion, as can't. be over-rul d and extin- 
guiſh d without loſing humanity itſelf; 
and, by this means, has counterballanced 
the principle of ſeſelove, which, were it 
not for our benevolent affections, would en- 
gage us in narrow ſchemes, and little mean 
purſuits, inconſiſtent with the welfare of 


Ah. We learn the. — — 4 
ces religion, which has carried this 
principle to its higheſt pitch, and 
improv'd. it to the utmoſt perfection it is 


capable of. The whole firain of chriſtia- 
nity. is love, harmony. and peace, conde- 
ſcenſion and mutual forbearance, tender 
mercy. and compaſſion, The charity, 
yhich it recommends, ſufererb long, ard is 


an 
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kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itſelf; is notS ERM. 
puffed up; doth not behave itſelf unſcemly, ſeek- II. 
erb nat ber cum. it not eafily provoked, thinket GY 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 'rejoiceth 5: 6 7. 
in the truth, 3 all things, beheveth all 
things, hopeth all things. Nay it com- 
mands us to be rich in good works, ready, im. vi 
to diſtribute, willing to communicate. 
and even to lay down our liver for the bre- 1 John ii 
thren'; walking in love, as Chrift alſo hath ppb. v. 2. 
loved us, and bath given himſelf for us, an 
offering, and 4 ſacrifice to God for a feet 
ſmelling ſavour. And on this command 
our ſayiour lays a peculiar ſtreſs, and makes 
ic. the very cbaracteriſtie of a chriſttian. 
Our holy religion inculcates farther, - 
not only; the moſt difintergfted and generous, 
but the moſt extenfuve benevolence ; love cake ir 
to ALL MANKIND, notwithſtand. C 
ing difference of nation, religion, intereſti; 7; 9. 

love even to our enemies, not — 2 
fat: coll; ori railing for: railing. but contra- „ 
 Thoiſe bleſſing. ———-It: gives. us frequent af. 
ſurances, that this virtue is, in a partie Mar, = xx. 
cular manner - pleaſing to God, and-will Br. 6 ix, 
entitle us to a moſt glorious reward. © 7. 

It ſets before us an example of it, in our 


own 
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Sz Mown nature, in the character of the\ un- 
II. #bor and finiſher of aur faith, ue mr 
e ' doing guad; and requires that we | 
38% ok not only on our own things, bur every 
man alſo an the things of orhert; and that 
the ſame mind be in us which'apas alſo in 
ir miT ,\ Chrift Jes; who, tho -heowas in tbe 
form of Gad, made bimſelf-of W pepu- 
tuin and roa om hm the" form ef, u fer. 
bor, and was mudr in the" Yohonefs of nen, 
und being found in faſhion as d wan, bumbled 
bimſelf, and, to vcocomplith or ſalyation, 
Phil. ii. 4, Serame obeuiens am death; even che deurb 
% of the em. -N, K propodes te our 
imitation the example of the ſupteme 
Lake vi. Ercator and father of inankiad, whoſe 
36. oodneſs is-unlirired\ and univerſal; -ef- 
vi Aal poerially in giving his ſon to die for us 
hade e I we tert anemier for of. God 
rs 70 loved us, ur angör alſo in love ne ano- 
i UT 290 07 ove avol 
451 115 F x. this ſhort view of the chriſtian 
dene tis plain; Bttiat it tape down the 
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of Chriſtianity, that the goodneſ ic recom-S E R di. 
mends is ſo purꝰ and difinterefted, and aims, II. 
as much as poffible, at promoting the ge- | 
rieral happineſs, ' But yer, upon this vety 
account, has it been reflected on, as if it 
had paſs'd by, or loſt in à general, looſe 

and undetermin'd charity, two of the moſt 
ſublime and noble inſtances of benevo- 
lence, private friendſhip, and the love of 

our country. I intend, therefore, to take 

this for the ſubject of my next diſcourſe, 
wherein I ſhall endeavour to ſhew (beſides 

the unanſwerable reaſons that there were, 
from the circumſtances of the world at 

that time, why theſe things ſhould nor be 
particularly inculcated) that both private 
friendſhip, and the love of our country, 

ſo far as they have any thing truly ratio- 

nal and excellent in them, are included 

in, and muſt be entirely ſubſervient to, 

the great law of wniverſal benevolence, 
which is an infinitely more important and 
generous principle ; chat particular friend- 

ſhips may be extremely 4a/e and miſchie- 
vous, and the love of our country ſup- 
porting a faction againſt the common rights 

of mankind ; but that, on the contrary, to 

E be 
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Sx R x4. be ſteady and eee 

. to promote the univerſal good, tho we are 
WY oblig'd, in order to it, to ſacrifice private 

friends, nay the intereſts of any ſingle ſo- 

is 
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The perfection of the Chriſt an 
| ſcheme of benevolence; in an- 
ſwer to the objection from its 
not having particularly recom- 
mended private friendſhip, and 
the love of our country. 


ROM. v. 7. 
For ſcarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet, peradventure, 


for a good man ſome would even 
dare to die. 


[© ſhewn the excellency of bene- III. 
Vvolence, that 'tis vaſtly ſupe- SVV 
* riour to juſtice, and the no- 


bleſt virtue in ſocial life; and having 


—— ated, 
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SER M.prov'd the peculiar excellency of the 
III. Chriftian ſcheme of benevolence, not oaly 
as tis moſt diſintereſted and generous, 
bur of univerſal extent and influence, not 
to be confin'd by any difference of na- 
tion, religion, intereſt, nor ſuppreſs'd and 
extinguiſh'd by perſqnal injuries; I pro- 
ceed now to anſwer an objection that has 
been made againſt it, by a late noble, and 
juſtly celebrated writer, from its not par- 
ticularly inculcating private friendſhip, 
and the ove of our country, Tis thought 
very ſtrange, that theſe, which are rank'd 
among the moſt heroic virtues, ſhould 
be purely voluntary in à Chriſtian and no 
eſſential parts of his charity *. *, In order, 
therefore, to ſet this matter in a juſt light, 

I ſhall 


I. Settle the notion of private friend- 
ſhip, and the love of our countty, 
and ſhew how far they are truly 

W - virtudous and honourable. | And then, 

— II. Offer a few things, more directly, 

to vindicate the Chriſtian benevo- 

46:58 againſt the force of Was Ob 
\jeftion. 
| | + CHARACTERISTICKS, Vol. I. p. 99. 


LI 


j 
by 
*. 
* 
* 
- 
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| SERM 
** 1 am to "baile the true notion of III. 


private friendſhip, and the love of our 


country, and ſhew how far they are truly 
virtuous. and honourable. Tis undeni- | 
able, that both theſe principles have been 
groſsly abus d. Private friendſhips have 
been only little parties in vice and miſ- 
chief, and public diſorder; and an at- 
tachment to the intereſt of particular 
ſocieties à vile conſpiracy againſt juſtice, 
honour, liberty, and the peace and hap- 
pineſs of the world. Tis neceſſary there- 
fore that we ſettle their proper bounds, 
that none may be led away, by the mere 
force of agrecable and bewitching ſounds, 
ſo as. to pervert, | what, if rightly un- 
derſtood, are really amiable and uſeful, 
into , monſtrous, . args, and dn 
qualities. 1 r dn 

+: Univerſal, 1 then, is "the 
fupreme law ſ0 all rational beings, a law 
of eternal. and. AT ghligagon,. the 


ſuperſeded, limited, or, 3 ran if 
ned by,.any. ſelfiſh. or partial affections. 
Fer if * any pts and amiable- 


2» E 3 nels, 
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8 ER M, neſs, at all, in doing good, the more ex- 
III. tended our views are, it muſt be ſo much 
the more meritorious and honourable : z 


and, conſequently, to aim at the uni- 
verſal good muſt be the higheſt degree 
of virtue. Nothing forms ſo great 
and worthy a character. Tis indeed 
the chief part even of God's moral rec- 
titude ; — and muſt therefore be the 
ſupreme dignity and perfection of human 
nature. Again, the happineſs of the whole 
ſpecies can't be 700 intenſely purſued ; 
whereas all other affections are no 
longer innocent than as they are, at leaſt, 
"conſiſtent with this ; are only virtuous {> 
far as they directly promote it; but are 
baſe and * har poo they interfere 
with it. e hy 

To apply this to the caſe of private 
Friendſhip. | When my regard to my 
friend is | inconſiſtent” with the love 
e Be pw rg much more 
* with the general good of "mankind, 'ro 
whom lf my ſervices are mote imme- 
ate and ffrictly due; tis an umatura 
affion; and ought to be rodted out of 
"th mind's MIO it univerfally 
21591 | indulg d 


Chriſtian ſcheme of benevolence: 


* 


indulg d, it would introduce the utmoſt & x R 


confuſion, and an entire ſubverſion of all 
order and government. No man can ſup- 
port his friend by interrupting the courſe 


III. 
SW 


of juſtice ; or violating the rules of honour, 


who is not an utter ſtranger to virtue; 
bur, on. the contrary, muſt think it a 
noble action, agreeable to reaſon, bumani- 
, and all his benevolent and ſocial prin- 
ciples, to deſert him for the publick 
good. And | this being the great rule, 
by which we are to determine, in all 
caſes, concerning the expediency and fit- 
neſs of private friendſhips, it follows far- 
ther, that they have nothing truly gene- 
rous in them but as they tend to culti- 
vate and improve univerſal benevolence, 
and are a natural means to make the 
whole ſpecies happy. (2963. 3c | 
For if they ate not choſen for this 
reaſon becauſe they are beſt upon the 
whole, if they are only not contrary to 
the public happineſs, but have no direct 
influence to promote it, our views muſt 
be mean and ſelſiſn; and friendſhip will 
become a mere matter of private con- 
venience, or elſe of humour and fancy, 
E 4 in 
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SER. i in eicher of which caſes, it "muſt 8 
5 certain and variable, as circumſtances, 


opinions, and intereſts alter - or Gnally, 
it will be only the love of ourſelves, i. e. 
of the reſemblance of our own way of 
thinking, diſpoſitions and manners in 
others, and; ' conſequently, nothing like 
that ſublime and heroie virtue for which 
it has been recommended, and which, 
indeed, it is in itſelf, ſo long as . 
medium of univerſal benevolence. | 
Again, all friendſhip, in order to 10 
being truly rational and praiſe-worthy; 
muſt be founded in virtue. For this is 
the only ground of that eſteem and 
ſteady confidence, which are inſeparable 
from a worthy- and generous friendſhip. 
Tis in this way alone that it can be at all 
uſeful, or, in any meaſure, promote the 
end of every leſſer alliance, via. the wel- 
fare of the great community of mankind. 
*Tis:this that diſtinguiſhes true friend- 
ſhip from the vile cabals of robbers and 
traitors, men of dark and miſchievous 
deſigns, who may have all the other 


characters of it, ſuch as a ſimilitude of 
-« b tg paſſions, intoreſts, ſecreſy, con- 


« fidence, 
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% fidence, conſtancy, , nay, a reciprocal 8 x RN. 
« tenderneſs and affection for each other,” III. 
And from hence it follows, that the love 9 
of a friend muſt be proportioned to his 
real merit, otherwiſe tis fooliſh and un- 
reaſonable partiality ; and we ought to 
prefer every man before him, that has, 
really, a more excellent and uſeful charac- 
ter. In our efteem we muſt neceſſarily 
do it,, unleſs our private affection has 
blinded and perverted - our judgments , 
and there are ſome caſes ſuppoſable, in 
which, if we would not forfeit the glo- 
rious title of being the friends of man- 
kind for a little fantaſtic name of friend- 
ſhip, we muſt do it in our ſervices. too. 
Suffer me to give an inſtance, in which 
this is indiſputable. Suppoſe there is an 
office in. the ſtate to be diſpos'd of, of 
vaſt conſequence to the. common . wel- 
fare, that requires, to the right diſcharge 
of it, very great and diſtinguiſh'd abili- 
ties, and. that the competition for it lies, 
intirely, between my moſt intimate friend, 
and another with whom I never cultiva- 
ted any. familiar acquaintance, bur have 
only a general knowledge of; if my 

| 26 friend 


58 
Sr RM. friend be unſkilful and indolent, and 1 
III. have reaſon to believe, from a thorough 
UV experience of his temper, that he will 
behave ill in it, to the detriment of the 
public ; and the other has a much bet- 
ter judgment, more generoſity, ſteadineſs, 


| friends, and faithfulneſs to their intereſts, 


The perfection of the. 


command of his paſſions, and is quali- 


fied, upon all accounts, for greater uſe- 


fulneſs Can I be long in ſuſpence 
which to determine for? Shall com- 
pliment my friend at the expence of 
my country ? Such friendſhips as theſe are 
ſo far from being inſtances of virtue, 
that they would be juſtly branded with 
infamy: and whoever acted thus could 
have no real benevolence in him, which 
can never'prefer a leſs good to a greater; 


nor, conſequently, the advantage and 


pleaſure of an individual, or the grati- 
fying his ſelfiſhneſs and . to 6s | 
general happineſs. 
- T may add, that there is ſomething, in - 
almoſt all accounts of private friendſhip, 
that is in a great meaſure mechanical.. A 
high eſteem of a wiſe, virtuous, and uſe- 
ful character, an ardent zeal to ſerve our 
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is what all may attain to; but the fer- S E RN. 
vour and ſtrength of paſſion that ſome- III. 


times mixes with it, what we may call 
che enthufiaſm of friendſhip, depends very 
much upon a particular conſtitution.— 
Tis the more groſs part. And tho 
it be highly extolled, and is apt to ſtrike 
in the relation, and beget the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices in favour of friendſhip, tis 
rather by engaging our afeckiom, than 
convincing our Judgment. What is 
moſt" valuable in it is the deliberate and 
rational part, which is founded on prin- 
eiples of 3 and univerſal benevo- 
lence. 

- And as there is a great deal mechanical, 
there are other things very highly cele- 
brated, which, if they are preſerib'd as a 
general rule and law of friendſhip, are 
wild and romantic. For inſtance, tis 
magnified as a moſt noble and heroic 
action for a man to ſacrifice all private 
intereſt, and even life itſelf, for his friend. 
I ſhall nor diſpute the difintereſtedneſs and 
generoſity of it, nor that it may, in ſome 
"caſes, be, upon the whole, very commen- 


dable; but there are others, in which, 
in ns 


— of the 


Sanaa 8 caſy to ſhew, that it * not 


ME ani bo 10% am ieren, but incon- 
ſſtent wich prior and mote important ob- 


ligations. The circumſtances of his a- 
mily, and others whoſe happineſs nearly 
depend upon him, — his 1 ce to 
the [ſociety of which be is @ mentber,—— 
and uſefulneſs to the world in general, — 
ought all to be conſider d; and may be 
very ſtrong arguments to prevail with him 
to himſelf. And if for the ſake 
of a friend, who, tho poſſoſs d of ſeveral 
amiable qualities, may be of little conſe- 
quence in active and ſocial life, he de- 
prives his children of a kind protector 
and guide, and the ſtate of a; wiſe expe- 
rienc'd counſellor, the chief aſſertor and 
guardian of its liberties, and conſequently 
overrules the ſtrongeſt impulſes of natural 
ection, and che regard he owes his coun- 
iry, and manbind; his friendſhip is evi- 
dently founded on the ruins of reaſen and 
bumanity. Let us therefore ſepatate the 
mechanical part, and all extravagant tran- 
ports from private friendſhip, and conſi- 
der it as a thing that reaſon may approve 
and juſtify"; and we ſhall find; that tis 
a | | nothing 
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nothing more than the reciprocal efteemS E R M. 


and affect 
a harmony of inclinations, views, "ng 
intereſts, all upright and generous ; —— 
That ir never exceeds, in any inſtance, 
the rules of juſtice, truth, and honour ;— 

is always ſubſervient to the great law of 
univerſal benevolence ; — and valuable, 


not as tis an attachment to private per- 


ſons, but as a means of promoting the 
cauſe of virtue, and the happineſs of the 
world. 
The ſame may be faid of he love of our 


country, viz. that tis a rational and vir- - 


tuous diſpoſition, not merely as tis a re- 
gard for a particular part of the ſpecies, 
but as it has a tendency to advance the 
uni verſal good. To love our country on- 
ly becauſe we were born in it, without 
carrying our views to any ching farther, 
is weak and childiſh ; the prejudice of 
educatron and cuſtom. This is making 
mere chance the ground and rule of our 
affection, and not the dictates of reaſon 
and virtue. Or are we ſtrongly attach'd 
to the inhabitants of a particular ſpot 
only upon this account, our being engag'd 
2 to 


ion of virtuous minds, united by III. 


The perfetiion of the 


$2 n14:t0 defend and pen each ume 


WYv making it mean and ſe 


therefore, to raiſe it to ſo great and he- 
roic a virtue. as it has been repr 
we muſt ſeek out ſome other foundation 
for it. Now the true ſtate of the matter 
I take to be this. 

For their ſecurity againſt injury and 
violence, and to anſwer, in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, the great end of their 
benevolent and generous affections, man- 
kind found it neceſſary to form particular 
ſocieties. The reaſon of ſupporting theſe 
voluntary combinations is not only /elf- 
defence, but becauſe ſuch a method is for 
the general good. Theſe two ideas ought 
never to be ſeparated, becauſe things can't 
continue in a regular and natural ſtate, 
but while the good of every part is con- 
nder d as ſubordinate to the good of the 
whole. Now the good of the whole is 
unqueſtionably . beſt promoted, by every 
perſon's having a hearty affection for the 
ſociety to which he belongs, and a ſtrong 
zeal for its welfare. This is his imme- 
diate concern the ſtation and ſphere 


of 


21 


a 
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of uſefulneſs that providence has aflign'dS E R N. 
him. And to be indifferent about his III. 
country, nay, indeed, not to cultivate an 
ardent love of it; but, inſtead of this, 
to amuſe himſelf with forming idle 
ſchemes for the benefit of foreign nations, 
to whom he is no way related, nor, per- 
haps, likely to be known, nor, conſe- 
quently, to have ſo much influenceamong 
them, as to be able to reduce his ſchemes, 

were they ever ſo beneficial, to practice; 
is very prepoſterous and extravagant. Tis, 
in effect, reſolving to be uſeleſs, and neg- 
lect the good of mankind altogether. 
Since, therefore, a love of the public, 
3. e. of the particular civil community of 
which we are members, and a generous 
defence of its laws and liberties, is the 
only way, that men, in general, have, 
to contribute their ſhare to the happi- 
neſs of the ſpecies, and, if univerſally cul- 
tivated, a natural means of effecting this 
noble and moſt defirable end; we muſt 
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reſolve the merit of it chiefly into this, | 
and enlarge it beyond narrow, contracted 
views, if we would make it a ſublime and 
heroic virtue. The undeniable conſe- 
| quence 


12 1 n 
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Sz > 14. quence of which is, that tis only a ra- 
III. tional principle, when tis entirely con- 


ſiſtent wich, and ſubſervient to the ſu- 
preme law of univerſal benevolence.— 
It ought never to propoſe 4 diſtinc inte- 
te from that of the whole; for then it 
immediately ceaſes to be an amiable and 
uſeful quality, and becomes one of the 
moſt vile and miſchievous. For inſtance, 
- when it prompts any to extend their ter- 
ritories by unjuſt conqueſts, to oppreſs 
and plunder weaker ſtates, and ſpread ſla- 
very and deſtruction thro. the weld z.in 
all ſuch cafes, when a particular coun- 
try is a wicked faction againſt the rights of 
all mankind, which, it would be for the 
general good, to have ſuppreſs'd and extir- 
pated, no one who has any ſenſe of ge- 
neroſity can rejoice in its ſucceſs. Love 
_ of our country is then a private affection, 
and muſt give way to the public one, 
And tho we may be ſo far concern'd for 
its proſperity, as to lament the 
racy and violence that prevails in it, and 
even to. hazard our lives to remedy its 
diſorders ; . we can't ſurely wiſh well to 
it any other way, while 'tis carrying on 
ſuch 
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ſuch miſchievous ſchemes ; we can't re- SRE KM, 


joice in its victories; without declaring 


the univerſal happineſs, and, conſequently, 


being monſters of iniquity and cruelty. | 


It appears upon the whole, that both 
private friendſhip, and the love of our 
country are only ſo far amiable and gene- 
rous, as they are branches of univerſal 
benevolence. Nothing can be a virtuous, 


a great or noble, but what is alſo a 2ſe- 


ful quality; and tis an infallibly right 
rule of judging in all caſes of bene vo- 
lence, which may ſeem to claſh and in- 
terfere with each other, to aim at the 
greateſt and moſt extenſive good. So that, 
if there be a real neceſſity, I am to facri- 
fice my friend for the ſake of my coun- 
try, and my country for the general hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Univerſal benevo- 
lence, therefore, is infinitely the moſt ex- 
alted and heroic ſpring of action, becauſe 
the univerſal good can't be purſued to an 
exceſs; but private friendſhip and the 
love of our country may be ſo perverted, 
as to become miſchievous and deſtructive 


principles. The former is intirely 4% 


F. .. anterefted, 


ourſelves enemies to juſtice, liberty, and v 


| 
| 
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Ser M.interefied, and can proceed only from the 
HE love of goodneſs, and, conſequently, is a 
WVYV moſt  godlike diſpoſition ; the latter may 
both ſpring from little ſelfiſþ motives, 

and terminate in a narrow private intereſt, 

The former contains every inſtance of re- 
ſtrain d and partial affection, that has any 

thing great and lovely in it, and is there- 

| fore the whole ſum of ſocial virtue ; where- 
| as the latter, without more inlarg'd views 
| | than the mere pleaſure of a friend, or the 
welfare of our country, forms a charac- 
ter ſo far from being eminently good, 
that it wants te very eſſentials of true 
goodneſs. And this, alone, is ſufficient 
to vindicate our ſaviour's ſcheme of bene- 
volence, and give us a high idea of its 
excellency and perfection. I proceed, how- 
ever, in the 
SECOND place, alba few things, 
more direQly, in anſwer to the objec- 
tion that has been made againſt it, from 
its not recommending, particularly, pri- 
vate friendſhip, and the love of our couns 
= dun. And, 
- 1.” There is one circumſtance, which 
has been already hinted, that will go a 
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great way, of itſelf, to remove this ſeem- & E R Nr. 
ing difficulty, via. that the Chriſtian III. 
principle of univerſal benevolence in- 

cludes both theſe, ſo far as they are ; | 
founded in reaſon, and have any thing 
virtuous and praiſeworthy in them. Uni- 
verſal benevolence. muſt, in the very na- 
ture of the thing, comprehend every ſpe- 
cies of real benevolence 5; and a com- 
mand to promote the general good, neceſ- 
ſarily implies all the proper means of do- 
ing it; and, conſequently, every inſtance 
of private friendſhip, and zeal for the | 
intereſts of particular comtnunities, that | 
uppers to have this natural tendency. | 
Tis no juſt objection - againſt moral 
. that they lay down, chief 
general rules for the right con- | 
of life ; for: theſe alone are eternal 
and unc hangeable morality :: and the true 
application of them to particular caſes 
muſt, be left to every mans on reaſon, 
becauſe it depends on a variety of cit- 
cumſtances, that alter the expediency of 
things. To app chi to th point before 
us, The Areas law of, benevolence. is to 


aim 8 . tw yholoGer 
2 V. 
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SERM.Cies. This is a proper rule for all man- 


8 and obliges perſons of every com- 
paexion and character; but the manner 

in which it may be done is, to different 
men, very different, and, conſequently, 
muſt be refer d, in a great meaſure, to 
their own judgment and diſcretion. Nor 
is this likely to create any confuſion, be- 
cauſe general principles are eaſily accom 
modated to particular circumſtances, 
where there is an honeſt mind, and the 
leaſt degree of reflection. For every one 
that thinks muſt immediately ſee, that 
nothing can be an act of real benevolence 
which oppoſes the univerſal good; and 
will ſoon diſcern in what caſes, private 
friendſhip and tlie love of our country 
are a fit means ro advance it. 


Let me obſerve farther, [cid the Gd 


— whom we are confidering, ſeems 


to think it a ftrange ſuppoſition, that 
private friendſhip is not a matter of 
fri and indiſpenſable duty upon all, but, 


for che moſt part, a purely voluntary eu- 
gagement. General benevolence is 2 fix'd, 


immutable,” and univerfal duty. An ef 
reem” of * and virus character is 
always 
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69 
always rational, becauſe tis neceffarilyS E RM. 


connected with the love of virtue itſelf. III. 


But this is not the notion of friendſhip ; VV 


which is a *©* peculiar relation, form'd 74 
«a conſent and harmony of minds *,” 


well as founded in virtue; from — 
tis an undeniable conſequence, that it 


can't be every man's duty, fince it evi- 
dently depends on circumſtances that are 
quite out of 'our power. There are in- 
numerable inſtances, in which perſons 
may find ſeveral among their acquaint- 
ance, and in the fame ſphere of life, 
whom they highly eſteem, but not one 
proper to be choſen for a cloſe and inti- 
mate friend ; ſo that the recommending 


private Friendſhip, in the general, muſt 


have been very abſurd, ſince tis only a 
rare and accidental obligation, and never 
falls in the way of a great part of man- 
kind. And, beſides, it might have been 
attended with miſchievous effects. For 
the bulk of the world, thinking it a duty 
of religion, and a neceſſary branch of ſub- 
lime and heroic virtue, would enter in- 


» CharaRteriſticks, Yol. i. 5. 98. in the marginal note. | 
* 
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82 RM. to raſh, unconcerted, and diſagreeable alli- 
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III. ances; which muſt, naturally, produce a 


ED great deal of diſorder, . and diſturb, the 


＋ of ſocieties. Whereas while they 
act upon the principle. of univerſal bene 
volence, no ill conſequences can enſye ; 
and, therefore, the inculcating this prin- 
ciple qnly, as an eſſential part of mora- 
lity, and leaving private friendſhip to fall 
in as a branch of it, uſt, as prudence, 
on a view of all circumſtances, directs, 
is the wie and beſt way of inſtruQing 
mankind. We may add farther, 

_ 2dly. To vindicate our Sayiour's conduct 
on this occaſion, that there has been very 
little need, in any 3-48 pr men upon 
cultivating particular fri and 2 
love of their country; but jo 1 to 
a check to theſe narrow limited 
tions, and correct che exorbitancies G 
them. Mankind have a natura! inclina- 
tion to both, and there is no fear of their 
neglecting either ſo far as tis truly gene- 
rous and uſeful; on the contrary, the on- 
ly danger is, that they will be carried to 
ſo great a height, as to be prejudicial to 
tons. The experience of our 


own 
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own times, and the hiſtory of all ages, is 8 E KM; 
an ample juſtification of the truth of this III. 
remark. A 


Friendſhips have always been frequent 
enough. But of what kind are they ?— 
do they not ſpring from humour and ca- 
price, from a harmony of odd, whimfical, 
and unaccountable tempers, from fingula- 
rity and ſelfiſhneſs ? —— or are they built 
upon the ſolid foundations of honour and 
virtue? In like manner, zeal for the in- 
tereſt of a particular country is it not 
wniverſal ? — But then is it truly bene- 
volent and publick ſpirited ? Far from it. 
"Tis more commonly an abſurd and chil- 


diſh prejudice, that makes men ſo extrava- 
gantly fond of themſelves, as to treat all 
other nations with inſolence and contempt. 
"Tis a zeal that makes an idol of our 
country, and is ready to ſacrifice even the 
good of the whole ſpecies to it. There 
was no reaſon, then, that our Saviour 
ſhould particularly inculcate theſe things, 
to which mankind have ſo natural a 
turn, and are ſo apt to indulge to exceſs. 
His great work was to rectify all diſor- 
ders, and, in an eſpecial manner, the a- 
buſe of good principles, and the extrava- 

F 4 gancies 
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th that ariſe from it ; and this he 
III. has effectually done, in the caſe before 


us, by enforcing the obligations of uni- 
verſal goodneſs, which will regulate all 
 inferiour affections without deſtroying 
them. For the obſerving this rule will 
lead to every inſtance both of friendſhip, 
and love of our country, that is really 
amiable and beneficial, and diſcourage ſuch 
only of either kind as are unmanly, and 
miſchievous. Let me obſerve, 
zaly. That there was @ particular rea- 
ſon, from the circumſtances of the world 
at that time, why the Chriſtian religion 
ſhould not directly and ſtrongly recom- 
mend the love of our country. In gene- 
ral, tis not a ching neceſſary to be in- 
ſiſted on, becauſe tis included in the love 
of mankind, and what all are powerfully 
inclined to by education, cuſtom, their 
own particular intereſt, and the like; but 
rather expedient that ſuch narrow pre- 
judices ſhould be remov d, by inculcating 
more generous and extenſive views. And 
'twas much leſs to be expected at a junc- 
ture, when an affection for particular 
ako was I nuſance, pup tri- 
n * d 


. 
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umph'd over juſtice and humanity. For 8 E R NI. 
tis well known, that the Jews were ſo III. 

partially fond of their own nation, that 
they look d upon themſelves as the only 
favourites of heaven; which made them 
ſevere and rigid in their cenſures, and 
moroſe and unſociable to all who were 
not of their religion. And, undoubtedly, 
the notion that ſeems, generally, to have 
prevail d among them, that the Meſiab 
was to be their temporal prince, and ex- 
tend his dominion over all the earth, 
would have put them on ſubduing and 
bes fling other countries, as ſoon as they . 

in'd they had a favourable oppor- 

ay for it. They wanted nothing but 
the power to effect this vile and barba- 
rous deſign, which their ſelſiſbne ſi and pride 
ſuggeſted. And as for the Romans, whoſe 
noble lectures of benevolence and gene- 
roſity are ſo much boaſted of, and their 
love of their country repreſented as the 

very perfection of heroic virtue; the 
Romans, I fay, were the plagues and 
ſeourges of mankind, and had actually 
carried their arms and conqueſts, and, to- 
gether with them, terror, ſlavery, and 
ruin, 
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\ known world. .. 

Was this now a time to recom- 
2 — and an attachment 
to particular ſocieties, when the general 
intereſt had ſuffered ſo much by it? It 
was rather the way to have deſtroy d pub- 
lick benevolence altogether. The proper 
leflon to be inculcated, in ſuch a con- 
fus'd and degenerate ſtate of things, was 
certainly univerſel goodneſs, in order to 

put a ſtop to the progreſs of ambition, 
N which had introduc d 
ſuch dreadful deſolation, and ſubverted 
liberty, juſtice, and all ſocial virtues. 
This was the only remedy that could be 
applied to the prevailing diſorder. So 
2 ſeheme of benevolence 
is not only, in itſelf, the nabigſt and moſt 
godlike that we can conceive of; but in 
keeping to fundamental and general prin- 
ciples, and not deſcending to leſſer con- 
fiderations, he ated the part of a wiſe 
reformer ;— a friend to the univerſal 
happineſs ;— and an enemy to oppreſſion 
and tyranny. Suffer me to add 
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la the laſt place, that tho the Chri- S ERM. 


dan religion has not particularly enjoin'd II. 
private friendſhip, and the love of our ; 


country, becauſe, ſo far as they have any 
thing virtuous and commeadable in them, 


purſuit of the general good; and becauſe 
twas needleſs in it ſelf, this being the con- 
| Nang beat of human nature; and finally, 
becauſe tis always more proper to reſtrain 
the exceſſes of theſe principles, chan to 
allow them ſcope and latitude; and was 
ſo particularly at the time of our Saviour's 
appearance ; tho, I fay, for theſe very 
ſufficient and weighty reaſons, they are 
not Jiretly exjoin'd in the Chriſtian re- 
* yet tis a falſe inſinuation, that it 

has given no encouragement to them. 
For ws bave, in the character of Chriſt 
himſelf, an eminent example of cach of 
theſe virtues, which is equally binding, as 
an expreſs law, upon all who acknow- 
ledge his authority. He choſe but twelve 


perſons to be his immediate and conſtant 


followers, and one of them he made his 
Friend. Accordingly we read, in the hiſ- 
tory of the New . 
| ciple 


chey fall in neceſſarily with the regular 


eſtament, of the diſ- 


36 pe perſettion of the 
eg whom Teſus loved; whom he always 
II. treated with confidence, and particular 
u marks of tenderneſs and -affeftion,— 
* Here was a friendſhip that ſprang from 

virtue; from a conſent and harmony of 
che moſt benevolent, mild, and amiable dif: 
poſitions ; it was intirely rational, difin- 
tereſted, generous and faithful; ſubſervient 
to the unverſal good, being founded in 
the love of goodneſs itſelf ; and conſe- 


. 8 


"AKA was not his weeping over Jeru- 

Lake ir. ſalem, from a ſenſe of its impending 
. tuin, a noble proof of his ardent con- 
cern for the public welfare? were not 
all his labours to make his people bappy, 
by reforming their corruptions and vi- 
ces? was it not for this that he ſuffer d 
ſo many abuſes ? —nay, did he not even 
die for the good of his country? I may 
add to this the example of St. Paul, who 

was ſo tranſported by his affection for 
his countrymen, as to wiſh that the 
greateſt of evils might befal himſelf, even 
Rom. ix 3. to be accursd from Cbriſt, if, by that 


ans. he might be che inſtrument of pre- 
ſerving 
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ſerving and ' eſtabliſhing their proſperity. S x R N 
Theſe: are inſtances, than which, if we III. 

take in all circumſtances, none ever were 

or can be, more great and heroical; and 
had they been found among the old 
Greeks,” or Romans, they would have been 
celebrated with the moſt labour d and 
magnificent encomiums. But when men 
ſet themſelves to magnify the powers of 
reaſon, and run down revelation, every 
thing, in the latter, has a b and invidi- 
aus turn; given to it; the moſt godlike 
virtues loſe: their luſtre; and the moſt 
exalted ſcheme of morality is debas d and 
vilified ; as in the caſe we have been con- 
ſidering, Chriſtianity is repreſented as be- 
ing de fective for what is its chief excel- 
leney, and renders it vaſtly preferable to 
any ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, or any 
inſtitution of religion, chat ever appear d 
in the world. 

Let = chen . d to culti- 
vate, to the utmoſt, difintereſted and 
univerſal benevolence ; for what is the 
perfection of our religion muſt alſo be 
the rectitude and honour of our na- | 
re. Lit d our conſtant aim be the 


good 


dN N. good 
SP our minds; daily, from little narrow 


of mankind.— Let us 


UYV prejudices, that all our private pleaſures, 
our friendſhips, our regards to our coun» 
try, may be regulated with a view to 
this as theit ultimate end. Nay, if it 
take in tbe whole uni uenſe 9, rational beings. 
For the mere unbounded: ſcope we give 
to our generaus:-benevolence and compaſ- 
Kon,” the more truly noble it is; and the 
more nearly do we reſemble the ſupreme 
fountain of- goodneſs, IN we 
oo TR IG ee ni 28 ; Don 
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of the image Feet? * 125 
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Gr ver. 2. 1605 former pan; 


So God created” man in bis own 


nage, in the 
created be him. Toney. of 1 


bl 


I HERE is "no pare. of Know- SRE RN. 


nature. It is of che utmaſt 
portance towards the 
D 
in point of motality, i. e. the moſt fatal 
__ i reaſonable. creatures can be 
certaifily owing to their 
not 


edge more. conſiderable than 
right knowledge of 1 


Of the image of Cod in man. 
2 underſtanding, or not ſeriouſly. con- 
idering, their own frame and conſtitu- 
I And yet it may well be wonder d 
at, that men ſhould be ſuch great ſtrangers 
to the deſign of their own nature, and 
of all the of knowledge know 
the leaſt of themſelves ; of themſelves, I 
ſay, N 

exceſs, and whoſe, welfare they neceſſa- 
rily defire, but while they continue in 
this ſtate of ignorance cannot purſue. 
For unleſs we examine into our on 
make, and conſider the powers and capa- 
cities wherewith we are endued, and the 
ends which the l of our bo- 
ing deſign d us for impoſſible we 
ſhould underſtand our duty, or our happi- 


neſs. 
Indeed, human nature has been repre- 


"ſented in ſo 3/5, &/agreeable, "and man 

1 a form, that the contemplation of 
* muſt nerds be and N 
to a generous” mind; as having loſt its 
noble powers of reaſon and liberty, and 
being the ſeat of nothing but irregular, 
impure, and miſchievous paſſions ; as in- 
capa gs «gp ng 


10. 


| by the exiellency of 56 


tuous, and prone, to all manner of vice 8 x x Ms 


and wickedneſs. And if this were true, IV. 
who, could take any. ſatisfaction in look- * 


ing into himſelf, when be muſt behold 
ſuch a hideous. picture of deformity ? —— 
But, thanks be ro God, the honour of © 
dur nature may be eaſily vindicated from 
ſuch unjuſt reproaches, as will, I hope, 
evidently appear from the enſuing diſ- 
courſe; and, beſides, ſuch an account of 
it is, in its direct conſequences, of the 
utmoſt prejudice to the intereſts of re- 
ligion and morality. For as, on the one 

hand, right ſenſe of the dignity of hu- 
man nature inſpires great deſigns, leads 
to the moſt beneficent, generous, and 
Godlike actions, and is a ſtrong preſer- 
vative from every thing that is vile and 
diſhonourable; ſo, on the other, when 
it is deſcribed as having nothing excellent 
or amiable in it, and as a complication 
of mean-/piritedneſs, ill. nature, ignarance, 
and vice; and when, upon this founda- 
tion, injuſtice, cruelty, ingratitude, pride, 
revenge, and the worſt of villanies are 
repreſented as natural to mankind; this 

has a manifeſt tendency to encourage their 
In G dege- 


be image of God in man +. 
22 and licentious practices, and 
mies them with an excuſe for theit 
SYV gpickedieſs, vis. the nereſſury corruption 
and depravity of their nature. And B- 
nally, if this be a true picture of hu- 
man nature, what muſt we think of the 
Seat original from which it was copied? 
muſt not the giving ſuch a eharacter of it 
be highly diſhonourable to the fupreme, 
and immutable perfection of its glorious 
author? The conſequence is plain and 
undeniable: For Gul Freated man in bis 
own image, in the image of God created be 
rn 
I ſhall 


| Low, ties vhs n 800 
Deity, in man, conſiſts; and that 
not only che fr parents of the hu- 
N „ eee Pee 
withſtanding the corrupt and dege- 
erate ſtate of the world, were ori- 
Den 
1 1. Conctude wich "_ proper and 


. 
- 


2 4.08 


1.1 


ori excelleyey of human pature. 8; 
. y 
"8 3 am to ſhow wherein the image 1. 


of the Deity, in man, conſiſts; and that WY 


not only the firſt parents of the human 


race, but all mankind face, notyithſtand- | 


ing the corrupt and degenerate ſtate of 
the world, were originally formed after 
the image of Gad. Some commentators 
have imagined, that by the i "mo of God, 
in which 3 parents, is 
meant a vifible plendar, a glory — con- 
ſtantly 
ſome degree, the Shechinab, which was 
the gloriops bal of the divine pre 
- ſence. But this is matter of mere con- 
jecdure, and of yery linle conſequence in 
itſelf. I call therefore inſiſt no longer 
upon it, but proceed to mention ſome 
things that are more plain and certain, 

| and of general and evident importance. 
Man is a being partly /erfitive, and 
partly ratianal. There can be no reſem- 


tive part of his frame, 

pure and infinite ſpirit. 

vrhen bodily parts, and ſuch paſſions as 

-frail men experience, are attributed to 
| G 2 


the 


becauſe H E is. a 


Plance of bis great Creator in the ſenſi- 
And therefore 


attended them, and reſembled, in 


© 'Of the inage of God in nan: 
3. the great God in Scripture, we muſt un- 
IV. derſtand fuch deſcriptions as uſed in con- 
' deſcenſion to our weakneſs,” and narrow 
imperfect conceptions of things; and in- 
tetpret them in ſuch a manner, as will 
make them conſiſtent with plain paſſa- 
Les that aſſert the ſpirituality of the di- 
vine nature, and with the reaſon and na- 
ture of things. It remains then, that 
man can bear the image of the Deity. 

only in his intelligent nature. And, 
I. He reſembles his Creator in his 
reaſon, and underſtanding ; whereby he is 
capable of making very confiderable i im- 
provements in knowledge, and of dif- 
covering all thoſe truths which are ne- 
celfary to the right management of his 
conduct, and to ſecure his perfection and 
' happineſs * in that he is not impelled and 
1 by mere inſtinct, but is capa- 
ble of conſidering and examining the na- 
ture and conſequences of chings, and of 
making a deliberate and wiſe ; 
And this, very probably, is one of the 
principal things intended in the text. For 
- God, having finiſhed. the inanimate and 
—_ creation, 1s deſcrib'd as pro- 
cCeeding 


or the excellency of human nature. 
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9 


ceeding to the making a being in N 


own image, after. his likeneſs, i. e. 


tures, in order to which reaſon was 
abſolutely neceſſary. And becauſe rea- 
ſon is the moſt eminent diſtinction, 
and glory of the human nature, by which 
man, as Lord of the lower world, is 
highly advanced above the other be- 
ings that inhabit it, tis not unlikely, 
chat the hiſtorian repreſents the Deity 
as proceeding to this part of his cre- 
ation with peculiar ceremony, to do 
honour thereby to this excellent nature, 
and give us a becoming ſenſe of its im- 
portance and dignity. But, 

2 4iy. The image of God, in man, has 
a reſpect, farther, to the moral refitude in 
which he was created; his paſſions being 


in a regular ſtate, and ſubject to the 


government of reaſon, which was capa- 
ble of keeping them within their pro- 

2 bounds, that they might nor, at any 
4 938 time, 


IV. 


reaſonable creature, who muſt, conſequent-CDT | 
ly, - reſemble him the ſupreme and moſt 
perfect reaſon; and the great priviledge 
deſigned to be conferred upon this being 


was a dominion over the inferior crea- 


Of rhe image of God in man: 


8ER M. time, be extravagant and diforderly ; and 
IV. which directed to the practice of all the 


duties of piety, to juſtice and benevolence, 
and to the moderating the animal af- 
fections and appetites, as fit and neceſ- 
ſary and ſuitable to the ſtate and con- 
dition of human nature; and particu- 
larly to the exerciſe of the moſt uni- 
verſal and generous benevolence and 
compaſſion, to which he was excited, be- 
ſides, by ſuch ſtrong inſtincts, that 'twas 
impoſſible for him to be entirely deſti- 
tute of this virtue, which is one of the 
brighteſt characters of the Deity, wich- 
out loſing humanity itſelf. And in con- 
ſequence of his underſtaridingy the great 
compaſs of his rational powers, his mo- 
ral rectitude, and particularly, the kind 
ind benevolent affections of his nature, 
(in which confiſted his more immediate 
reſemblance of his maker) he was ap- 
pointed to exerciſe dominion over the in- 
feriour creatures; and ſo to be the repreſen- 
tative of the great author and governour 
bf nature in this lower world, and diſ- 
penſe his authority. I have given this 
ort and general account of the image 
2 ö 2 of 
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of God in man, that I might have — 
to demonſtrate, what is of the greateſt 1 
importance, and the only thing chart =o 
can make a diſcourſe on this ſubject uſe; 
ful to us, vis. That, in all theſe re- 
ſpects, not only the fir/t parents of man- 
kind, but dieir deſcendents, were origi- 
nally formed after the divine image. 
And, 


. None will deny that mankind are 

reaſonable ereatures, how much ſoever 

they may be inclined to diminiſh the ex- | 

cellency, and weaken the force of human 

reaſon. And, I think, it can, with as 

little juſtice, be denied, that the reaſon 

of mankind is able, in all important in- 

ſtances, ro diſtinguiſh berween right and 
went, ood and evil; and that heir i in- 

faculties are of very large ex- 

pro formed for making great and won- 

derful diſcoveries, and capable of bei 

for ever, enlarged 'and improved ; 

that, as reaſonable creatures, they ſtill 

evidently retain the image of God, And 

this, I reg will be eaſily allowed, and 

the only queſtion will be, 3 man- 


Kind, in their original formation, before 


8 4 


88 Of the image'of Cod in nan: 


st 4.they are perverted and corrupted by pre- 
IV. judices of education and cuſtom, the 


influence of evil examples, and vitious 
habirs wilfully contracted, ſtill retain the 
image of God wick reſpeRt t to ö rell. 
tude. BE 
Now that this is really the 60 ap- 
rs from hence, that they have under- 
— to direct the impulſes and af- 
fections of the animal nature, to conſider 
when they are to be indulged, and when 
reſtrained, to ſorm juſt notions of happi- 
neſs, and regulate the defire of preſent 
ſenſitive pleaſure, that it may not interfere 
with the rectitude of their higher powers, 
and the exerciſe of benevolence towards 
their fellow-creatures ; ; that, having a 
| principle, of reaſon and liberty, they 
po be capable of knowing, loving, 
and ſerving God their N and ſu- 
preme governor, and of the pleaſures of 
mutual benevolence and friendſhip, as 
well as of governing their animal paſ- 
- fions, by keeping them within due bounds, 
_and controvling them when they grow 
licentious and extravagant; and that this 
. 18 che direkt n of human nature, 
even 
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even in its preſent ſtate. -For human na- SE ARI. 
ture, even in its preſent conſtitution, is a IV. 
reaſonable nature, and the reaſonable na-. 
ture of man has no evi tendency, but 
directs to the purſuit of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, and to ſuppreſs all corrupt deſires. 

For inſtance, is it not agreeable to bus 
man nature to reverence the great author 
and governour of the world, and ſecure 
bis protection and favour, on whom we 

abſolutely depend, by an imitation of his 
perfections, and obedience to his com- 

mands? Does not nature teach us to be 
juſt and charitable, to compaſſionate the 
miſerable, and relieve the diſtreſs'd ? are 
not theſe virtues ſuitable to our ftronge/t 
affettions and inftinfis ? and the contrary 
vices, by the univerſal conſent of man- 
kind, branded as inhuman and monſtrous ? 
Again is it not natural to us to ſeek and 
endeavour to promote our on happineſs» 
and, conſequently, to mortify all thoſe evil 

- appetites, which are the ſources of corrup- 
tion and miſery ? Or does our nature direct 
us to rebel againſt the author of our being, 
to prey upon our on kind, to delight in 
oppreſſion and injuſtice, and in the miſery 
of our fellow creatures, and to be agita- 


ted 


90 
Ss x 14.t6d by wild and extravagant deſires which 
IV. fink us cen below the condition of 


WVV prores? Mankind may, indeed, degene- 
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tate into this miſerable ſtate, but, ſtill, all 
muſt allow that this is not human nature, 
but a moſt dreadful depravetion of it; 
for our reaſonable nature teaches us to 
adhor theſe things. So that, according to 
Solomoris obſervation, in all ages of the 


29. 


may be a clog upon our reaſoning powers, 


eve ſought out many inventions. For the 


nor conſiſt in having no temptations te 
vice, but in being able to fubdue and 


conquer fuch temptations; which ic 
muſt be capable of doing as it has rea- 
ſon to direct it to what is right and fit to 


be done, and a power of chooſing freely, 
and conſequently of acting pry 


ics right judgment of things. 
there is a fing and difarder, y 7 


which, conſidering the dloſeneſs and 
macy of their union, may be ſuppoſed, 


in ſome meaſure, to affect the mind. It 
and 


or the exeellency of human naturr. 91 
and ſtrengthen che animal paſſions. But S R N M. 
this is entirely a nero), and not 4 IV. 
13 which can't ariſe, in any | 
— gs perverſeneſs and depravity of 
_—_— And fuch natural diſorders are | 
fan, e ocrafions of, and temptations to 
vice, and 99 
— 4 


The grand foundation of mens s 
in judging of theſe things, has been this, 
that they have taken their eſtimate 


eicher 
of human nature from the /enfitive and 


m—_— of it, and not from the in- 
ligent and moral, and repreſented to 

 ſach evil il diſpoficions and habits as are of 
their on creating; or elle, 0 
have underſtood particular paſſages of 
ſcriprure, which give the character of 
the moſt profligate and abandoned ſin- 
ners, as'deſcribing the natzral temper of 
all mankind; and ſtrained ſtrong figure. 
tive expreſſions, which are very frequent 


brutal 
tel 
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SAM. ſenſe, contrary to the general deſign of 

IV. the revelation, as well as the plain reaſon 

of things. And, indeed, if - perſons will 

proceed in ſuch an undiſtinguiſbing way, 

tis no wonder they bring themſelves to 

believe any thing, however abſurd and, 

in itſelf, incredible. Let me only add, 

that as it is a plain and obvious truth, 

how much ſoever mens partial views 

of things, and miſapprehenſion of ſome 

doubtful paſſages of ſcripture may con- 

found and darken it, that human nature, 

even in its preſent ſtate, is a reaſonable 

nature, and that to ſuch a nature as this 

vice and wickedneſs, of all kinds, is neceſ- 

ſarily repugnant: beſides, I ſay, that this 

is an obvious truth, ſuch a ſenſe of things, 

which is ſo much the honour of human 

nature, and of the great God, who for- 

med it to reſemble his own perfections, 

muſt yield abundant a to e 
. and every generous mind. 

I ſhall but juſt mention, that man con- 
tinues ſtill to bear che image of God, in 
reſpect of his dominion over the inferior 
creatures. The inanimate, vegetable, and 
We world are uſeful to him various 


ways; 


— 


or the excellency of human nature. 


ways; ſome by their labour; others for 8 E RN. 
food and clothing; and not only admi- IV. 


niſter to his neceſſities, but contribute, 
Jointly, to the convenience and ornament 
of life. And it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther it would be poſſible for him, in 
ſome inſtances, to exerciſe his dominion 
in the'manner he now does, were it not 
for a kind of m/tin# planted in the na- 
ture of animals, to acknowledge him as 
their ſuperior Lord. But I diſmiſs _ 


head; nd proceed 


II. To calls: Caine aſefol- hf 
from what has been ſaid. And, 


. Let us be thankful to God for 
having ſo diſtinguiſhed and honoured our 
nature, as to form it after his own image. 
Our rational and moral powers, by which 
we reſemble the Deity, are the chief ex- 
cellency and advantage of our nature. By 
theſe we are eminently advanced above 
the brute creatures, rendred capable of 
the pleaſures of ſociety and friend(hip, 
and of improyements in knowledge and 


virtue. n d Fenn. 
* b 


IV. are fitted to contemplate the great author 
of the univerſe, and celebrate the glory 
of his perſections. Are we not then un- 
united praiſes, to excite, in one anothers 
minds, a warm and affectionate ſenſe of his 
goodneſs, and a generous ambition af imi- 
rating his moſt excellent character? Shall 
we omit à duty, for which we are ſo 
peculiarly formed, and the obligation to 
— which ariſes, immediately, from our very 

make and conſtitution ? And as the noble 

faculties, with which he has adomed our 
minds, qualify us for paying him a vo- 
luntary homage and obedience, ſhall we 
nat toftify aur ſanſe of this high favour by 
and devotedneſi to his ſervice ? 
_ are the reſult of moſt wiſdom 
and goodneſs, and calculated to promote 
our ſupreme perfection and felicity; and 
therefore piety, juſtice, charity and tem- 
Perance, or che regulating our affections 
and deſires, are eſſentially our duty by che 
very frame of our nature. And if we 
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are wilfully deficient in any one branch 8 & N. 
of it, if we are thoughtleis and -inconſis IV, 
derate, and negligent of our actions, we WWW 
ate unworthy the name of reaſonable rea- 
rares, and highly affront the © wide and 
bountiful aurhor of our beings, whoharh 
pu 8 chat excellent nn upon 


8 Let us mnintain a * . of 
che work and dipxiry of dur nature, as 
we. have the lomur to be formed after 
the image of God. I mean, dt we 
ſhonld value it in ſuch a degtee, as is 
neceſſary to enable us 280 ſupport our 
character, and inſpire ſentiments of 

generoficy and virtue. Dis a Jaudable 
gventneſa of mind to preſerve ſuch an 
apinion of the excellency af dur na- 
ture, as ſhall rxiſtnain ſrom baſe and diſ- 

more efffectually aner this end, than 
chat of our being made in the likeneſs 
ſuch a one diffinnour himſelf fo far, as 

40 telinquiſn the noble untertainments of 


Sr Ax tions, which he enjoys in common with 
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inferiour : and irrational creatures? and 


WY V thereby, from being exalted to a reſem- 


blance of the Deity, fink into the condi- 
tion of à nere amm? An ingenuous 
ſpirit would reject all temptations of this 
bing: wind Jan's and. eee 

Or ſhall I conſent 9 
— by rooting out of my nature 
the principles of benevolence and com- 
paſſion, which are the moſt lovely and 
adorable per ſections of the ſupreme be- 
ing, and making er a 3 * 
R 

-> When reaſon, which, 7 * Kilo 
Wande dat formed us, was placed in the 
ſeat of government, is ſubjected to blind 
and headſtrong appetites, and we are the 
Aauet and the port of paſſion; when we 
are aſhamed of à wiſe and regular con- 
duct, and ſteady adherence to the rules 
of religion, or afraid of the conſequences, 
and ſacriſice our virtue to worldly honour 
and advantage; when our intelligent and 
active powers, which are fitted for ſuch 
noble purpoſes, and high employments, 
are loſt in indalence and orb; + when in- 
ſtead 


l 


of be evicellency of human nature. 


fixad of being uſeful to others, and _cul-Ss x4. 
tivating, in our minds, habits of juſtice, IV. 
and univerſal charity, we practiſe oppre- . 


fion, fraud, and injury; alas! how wo- 
fully is that excellent nature debaſed, 
which was formed for ſuch high ad- 
ſection? Where is, then, the amiable image 
of the Deity, our chief ornament and 
glory ! Nay, I may ask, where is bu- 
manity itſelf! For tis reaſon alone that 
males men of us, and is the moſt diſ- 


beings, we ought 10 have a juſt and con- 
ſtant ſenſe of the dignity of our reaſon- 
able nature, that we may never be 
1 ——— of 
diba! 

Za. The notion, ae nds 
after the image of God, teaches us to 
creatures, as well as to ſet a juſt value on 
ourſelves. For the affection and reſpect 
being due to human nature, or rather to 


* Wen . 


and 
own perſon ;- 
88 as in my 


its reſemblance of the Deity, which ap- 
** 


is equally due to it in my 
pear in it, 


withheld without — 
1 ſhewing contempt both - 
_— J. Cruelty, even | 
2 — —— ſign er 
degenerate mind; but 1 
mind; n 
attended peculiar aggravations, 
bane _ ſuch as bear a 
when tis exer 


| there- 
reſemblance of our maker. And 


God 
— by an 1 
rderers ſhould be puniſhed death, 
mu 


-the 
for it, for in 

is aſſigned 
— 


4 — 
— G 


3 
in —— 
— 

e 


of benevolence 
and the contrary — indifpenfable 
2 doubtleſa, tis for this pr pe 
— others, that the love af God 
mong 


of our neighbour are repreſented, in ſcrip- 


connection 
ture, as having an inſeparable 


with each other 3/which, indeed, is very 


-— Ms Wa 


der 
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ter the likeneſs of God, our good will SEAM» 
d chem muſt be univerſel. For we ad IV: 


a very contradictory and inconſiſtent 
part, if we profeſs a reverence and eſteem 
of the God of human nature, the father 
of the ſpirits f all fleſh, - and pretend to 
celebrate the glory of his ani verſal good- 
neſs; and, at the ſame time, confine our 
good offices to a particular family, nation, 
or religious profeſſion; and are hard hearted 
to all the reſt, who, | equally; bear the 
impreſſion Weine more . divide 
- Image: - day fora 7 
Again, as we 2 vr were 
made in che image of God, and to act 
in imitation of his example, tis our duty 
to exerciſe our dominion over. brute ani- 
mals with lenity, moderation, and mercy. 
For by uvnneceſſury ſeverities and cruel · 
ties towards them, de munifeſt a harba- 
rous and ſavage temper of mind, and 
conſequently that we — loſt thoſe ſen- 
Uments of goodneſs and pity, which are 
our moſt” ' glotious reſemblance of the 
great Creator; and act contrarg u thofe 
excellent rules, which he himſelf ad- 
heres to in the government of the uni- 
H 2 verſe. 
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St M. verſe. And I can't help obſerving upon 
IV. this occafion, that our treatment of brute 
V creatures, who, in reſpe& of their many 
ſervices to mankind, as well as from the 
regard due to our common Creator, havt 
a claim to much better uſage from us, 
muſt be matter of great uneaſineſs to 
perſons of a benevolent and generous 
| diſpoſition 3 not only upon the account 
of the miſery which they endure ; but 
| > becauſe the barbarous inſtruments of 
| their miſery are ſo far from having that 
| merciful. temper, which the Chriſtian 
religion recommends,” that they ſeem, 
* to n een. eee huma- 
a 5 5 a int ni 
e — no part of. e lng of 
Dada in the conſtitution of our 
bodies, and the animal frame, but all in the 
or any other enjoyments that are exter- 
nal to the mind, but upon cultivating 
our rational powers, and our moral 
been. or, in the language of ſcrip- 
. n Ser the . 

NN e i n 
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God, in . true boli- S E RM. 
neſs.” IV. 
Finally, lee om What has been VV 
ſaid, to valve the Chriſtian religion, the 
chief view of which is to purify and 
exalt human reaſon, obſcur'd and de- 
bas'd by ſuperſtition and vice, and reſtore 
the original rectitude of our nature. This 
great deſign it is very wiſely adapted to 
promote. ' For the laws of this excel- 
lent revelation have a neceſſary tendency 
to the ſupreme perfection and happineſs 
of reaſonable beings; and it enforces the 
obſervation of them, in which conſiſts 
our neareſt and moſt honourable confor- 
mity to the nature of God, by the moſt 
important and encouraging motives. By 
the goſpel, the wrath of God is reveal d kom. i.18. 
from heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs and 
unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteouſneſs. Therein, ' likewiſe, 
are given unto us | exceeding great and pet. i. 4. 
precious promiſes, that by theſe we might 
be partakers of a divine nature; particulat- 
ly the promiſe of a glorious reſurrection 
to eternal life, when the faculties: of the 
mind will be enlarged, and its pleaſures 

BNA H 3 more 


iy 


| 
| 


2 Of the image of Cad in man: 


S$ERM.more pure and ſubſiantial ; and when 
IV. even this corruptible and animal frame 
ein be raiſed @ firitual: body, and put 
on zncorruption and immortality and, 
conſequently, inſtead of being a clog 

upon the rational. nature, be aſſiſting to it 

in its moſt refined operations. Then it 

will be ſeen, in a much more glorious 
manner than it ever has been in this 
world, or than it could have been if 
mankind had retained their primitive in- 
nocency, that God made man in his 010 

image. Then the human nature will ap- 

pear in its fulleſt Are and dignity. 

I can't, conclude without obſerving, 

that even the - poſitive. .inſtitutians af 
Chriſtianity | are calculated to advance 

the ſame. bleſſed deſign, namely to re- 

ſtare and perfect the image of the Deity 

in us; as, by their tendency to eſtabliſh 
and confirm good diſpoſitions, they aſſiſt 
and promote the purſuit of real and 
Godlike virtue. Let us be perſuaded 
therefore, in the uſe of thoſe means 
which our holy religion preſcribes, to 
get as great a reſemblance of our maker, 
in his moral character, as is poſſible; 
3 E that 
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that we may hereafter be admitted into 8 ER N. 
the regions of light and immortality, IV. 
where we ſhall be more compleatly [ike VV Y 
him, becauſe we ſhall ſee him as be is, 

and improye in this likeneſs, and, con- 
ſequently, in honour and felicity for 


Ever. 
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GOD not an arbitt ary being, =} 


Ro M. ix. 20. 
„ but, O man, who art thou 
that repheſt againſt God ?t—— 


HO' religion be in itſelf moſt 8 E Rm. 
excellent, and ſounded on the V. 
higheſt reaſon, there is a great 

| deal of ſkill and judgment 

required in order to a rational and ſuc- 

ceſsful defenſe of it. We ought not only 
to underſtand it thoroughly ourſelves, be- 
fore we attempt to recommend it to o- 
thers, but ſhould take care to ſupport 
it by none but ſalid arguments, that will 

bear being examined, and ſtand the teſt 

. of 


41 
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106 God not an arbitrary being. 

S ERM. of a ſtrict and critical enquiry; and to 
V. give anſwers to the objections of 
is adverſaries. For, by an ill manage- 

ment, we may injure and expoſe the 
beſt cauſe in the world; and when the 
oppoſers of religion find chat our argu- 
ments for it are weak and triflin od 
will eafily be perſuaded to trium 
if they had gained a compleat i ; 
and 1 imagining, tho' without juſt ground, 
that this is all that can be ſaid in vindi- 
cation of it, their prejudices will be more 
ſtrong and invincible, This is eſpecially 
true with reſpect to our reaſonings a- 
bout the providence of God, upon which 
all religion depends. The ſame way of 
anſwering objections will not do in all 
_, cafes ; but, on the contrary, what may be 
very properly urged at one time, will, at 
another, leave the truth quite naked and 
defenſeleſs ; nay, in the opinion of the 
ignorant and prejudiced, Rrengthen the 
cauſe of infidelity. 

Thus the words of the tert were very 
pertinently applied by St. Paul, as I that 
have occaſion to ſhew in the following 
diſcourſe ;. but have been uſed by others, 


who overlook the particular caſe of 
which 
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which the apoſtle was treating, in an-SERM- 


ſwer to objections to which they are by V. 
no means adapted; objections that are WV 


really unanfwerable, being againſt ſuppoſed 
methods of conduct in the Deity, which 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent with juſtice 
and goodneſs. And fince, beſides this, 
ſuch principles have been inferred from 
them, as repreſent the ſupreme and moſt 
perfect being under the character of a 
mere arbitrary ſovereign; and render it 
impoſſible for us to judge of, or argue 
from his moral perfections, which are 
the only foundation of amiable concep- 
tions of him, and of the true peace 
and comfort of mens minds, as well as 


the ſureſt rule we have to direct us in 


our religious enquiries; I think I cannot 
imploy your time more profitably, than 
in ſettling the true ſenſe of this text, 
and guarding it againſt miſconſtructions. 
Eſpecially if it be conſidered, that tis 
but too natural for unthinking people to 
make ill uſes of it, injurious to the ho- 
nour of God, and the cauſe of piety and 
virtue. I ſhall therefore, 


I. Point 


=] God me on arbrrry bring. 


Serra 

V. — — things tha 

gare not imply'd in it. 

2 few caſes, ber if 
e ee eee 
| rr 
— FER And 
then, 
Ul. Sbew 3 


n wa be NP 1 


le eto two or chi 
F 
r 
from ic. . | 


— eee tha: | 
God is a deſpotic arbitrary. Sovereign, 
whoſe will is the only rule of his ac. 
tions. The great God, tho' he be ſu- 
preme and accountable ro none, always 
governs himſelf by the eternal and un- 
alterable rules of wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs, His will is not, «ef, the 
ſtandard and meaſure of right; but 
there is an intrinſic neceſſary * 


2 


God not an arbitrur being. tog 
in the nature of things, between juſt and Six R 1. 
unjuſt, beneficence and cruelty, that can- V. 
not be altered by the authority, will, or 
determination of any being whatſoever. 
Indeed, what God wills is always right 
and fit, always, upon the whole, fitteſt and 
beſt. But why? not merely becauſe he 
wills it, but becauſe he is neceſſarily wiſe, 
juſt and good. For can any man imagine, 
that if he ſhould will to deceive, to ver 
and torment his innocent creatures, and 
employ his infinite power only to make 
them. miſerable (which is a very poſſible 
if his will alone be the rule of | 
his proceedings) ſuch a conduct would be | 
juſtifiable; © nay, for eren this muſt be 
maintained as a uence 
from ſueh principles, that it would be 
better and more prai/e-worthy. . righte> 

ouſneſs, truth and mercy? . 

There cannot be a more Jiſhonoatable 
reflection on the Deity, than to ſuppoſe 
he acts without 2 reaſon, merely from 
humour, and arbitrary pleaſure It repre. 
ſents him as a fyrunt, not as u ui and 
7ighteour!:Govertour.y It tenders him 
— the ob 
Rt 


11s God dot an arbitrary being; 
S's x jet: of averfion and horror; and deſtroys 
V. all rational — love: of him, and 
WV'V confidence! in him. All expectations of 
favour from him muſt fink and vaniſh 
at once. For who knows how ſuch a 
capricious being, who is not determined 
by reaſon and juſtice, but makes his will 
his only law, who can know, I ſay, in 
what manner he will act? What poſſi - 
not reſolve on the miſery, and ruin, of 
his rational creatures? Nay, if he has 
ptomiſed the contrary, can we have any 
probability that the ſame arbitrary will 
chat made, will not alſo break the pro- 
_ miſe? Mere will and humour are fickle, 
uncertain, changeable things, but truth 
and goodneſs are ffendy principles, and a 
ſolid foundation for our truſt and hope. 
I ſhall only add, that the repreſenting” 
the Deiry in this manner renders him 
infinitely more formidable chan any earth. 
ly tyrants ever were, or can be; even 
tho” who have been che greateſt 'ſcour- 
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power, chat is not directed by willow $a e. 

and goodneſs, muſt fill the mind with 

the utmoſt affoni/hment and terror, —Shall 

we then give ſuch a reproachful, ſuch a 

deteſtable character of | the moſt perfect, 

the moſt amiable of all beings ? —+ 
Shall we picture the very be/7 of beings 
as the very worſt ?—— And repreſent 

him, in whoſe unerring wiſdom, ſtrict | 
impartial juſtice, and univerſal unchange- 
able goodneſs, the whole rational world 
have the higheſt reaſon to rejoice, as one 
that with mend man mult - n not to 
exiſt. 

ads; It can't. be inferred from — rexts | 

that men are not to into the rea- | 

{ons of God's proceedings; or that they 

are, in no caſes, able to judge of the juſ- 

tice of his methods of providence. For 

God himſelf, in the ſcriptures, frequently ; | 

appeals to mankind: concerning the equi- | 

ty of the general rules of his providential | 

government. From whence tis plain, | | 

that even he, that moſt perfect being, | 

who is directed by abſolute and invaria- 

ble reaſon, would not have us believe im- 

/ Phcitly that any thing a juſt becavſe he 


3:07 does 


ws G worn arbitrarybring. 


1 Ss. does it; but only requires 
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moſt conſequence; and as the rule by 8 E R N. 


which we muſt be ultimately conducted, 
in all our religious enquiries. For, in- 
deed, whether God had appealed to it or 
no, men muſt, if they think, neceſſarily 
ſollow its directions; and no authority 
whatever, however it may reſtrain and 
terrihj, can make them believe any prin- 
ciples; or approve of any actions as juf 
and right, 9 are evidently repugnant 
to it. FT 

And if e of zg en 
cerning the equity of thoſe rules by which 
the divine government is exerciſed, the 
general | principles of juſtice muſt be the 
ſame both with reſpect to God and man. 
If chey are different with reſpect to our 
ancomprehenfible, me know not what, tis im- 
poſſible we ſhould be able to determine, in 
any inſtance, whether the divine conduct 


be juſt, or unjuſt; for how can we 


judge witlaut ideas? And thus an eſſen- 
tial perfection of the Deity will be im- 
poſſible to be demonſtrated by us, which, 
notwi ing, is a fundamental prin- 
viple « of all religion. Indeed there may 

I be 


V. 


$3 2.26:be difficulties, to ſuch, imperfect and 
12 » hor-fighted creatures as we are, in judg- 
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ing of particular actings of providence, 


4 want of underſtanding the entire ſe bemt 
that the great governour of the world is 
purſuing; but if we ſuppoſe that God 
himſelf can, for inſtance, puniſh his 
creatures for what they could not help; 
and yet be clear of the charge of in- 
juſtice, we confound and deſtroy the ne- 
ceſſary and immutable diſtinction be- 
tween good and evil; and make it im- 
poſſible for mankind to imitate his moral 
perfections, in which their higheſt honour 
and happineſs conſiſts. We could, then, 
have no probability what kind of bes- 
viour was likely to be pleaſing to him 
nor what ſcheme of religion was moſt 
worthy of him. Nay we could not he 
ſure that the be of men would not be 
the objects of his diſpleaſure, and the 

wor ſt his peculiar favourites; and, con- 
ſequently,” the practice of religion, and 
purſuit of virtue, would really be, as its 
enemies miſrepreſent it, no better than 
| ao La C. 22122! e 20. 

| e rain; Tt, 10 And 
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And from what has been faid it neceſ. S E R Ms 
farily follows, that the Supreme being will V. 


never think we do him honour, if we 
give ſueh an account of the conduct of 
his providence, as contradicts our natural 
notions 'of juſtice and equity. Nay, to ſay 
that he is unjuſt may be more honours 
able to him, than to give him the cha- 
racter of a rigbrecus being. For upon the 
ſuppoſition that the general notion of 
: juſtice is quite aiftinf, in God, from what 
it is in man, if we ſay the Deity is un- 
juſt," we ſay 2 thing of "which we have 
no certain determinate idea, and, conſe- 
quently, nothing that is directly injurious 
to his abſolute perfection. The word 
injuſt ice is a mere empty ſoumd, without 
meaning. But if we affirm that he may 
deceive his creatures, or puniſn them 
beyond what their iniquities deſerve, we 
repreſent him, rally, as an evil vitious 
| being, one whom every wiſe and good 
man muſt abhor; and conſequently, fix 
a reproach; upon his character, that no 
nominal compliments can atone for. For 
ow ſuch imperfect Hr war lrg 1 if 
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SAM ju and good were made to ſignify tyran- 
V. 


ny and cruelty, ſhould be ſo far from be- 


n fond of accepting the title, that we 


ſhould reject it, if it ae with 


diſdain and indignation. | 


There is a phraſe commonly uſed, 
which, perhaps, has led . ſome Ale 
into the miſtakes-I have been guarding a- 
gainſt, viz. that the end which God de- 
figns, in all his actions, in the creation 
and providential government, of the 
world, is his own. glory. The expreſſion 
itſelf is, undoubtedly, capable of a juſt 
and rational ſenſe z but has been groſaly 
miſapplied, and made to ſignify, what it 
can never fairly ſignify, ſomething difin# 
from, and even zncon/itent with, the ex- 
erciſe of juſtice and goodneſs. And, in- 
deed, tis natural for men to interpret it 
agreeably to the notions they entertain of 
God; and, . conſequently, with perſons 


' whoſe apprebenſions are different, ic will 


have a quite different meaning, and be ei- 
ther true, or falſe, as their apprehenſions 
are rational or otherwiſe, Thus if men 
| Eonceive of God as a mere abſolute ſovereign, 
according 


£ g 


* 
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according to them his glory muſt con- S ERM. 
ſiſt in the exerciſe of an uncontroulable V. 
and wnaccountable ſovereignty, and every ae 
thing will be right merely becauſe he 
wills it, and has reſiſtleſs power to ef- 
fect it. But this, I have ſhewn, is figuring 
the almighty being as a tyrant, who 
delights in nothing but lawleſs will, and 
arbitrary dominion ; whereas the true 
glory of a ſovereign 'is in the wiſdom, 
juſtice, and clemency of his government. 
Again, if we imagine it to be the chief 
attribute of the Deity, that he is ffri# 
and rigorous in puniſhing, his glory will 
be moſt eminently diſplayed when he is 
moſt fi and inexorable, when he has 
moſt of fern inflexible ſeverity, and leaſt 
of mercy. Bur if we believe him to be 
neceſſarily wiſe, righteous, and good, it will 
then be his chief glory to exerciſe an equal 
and impartial, but, at the fame time, a 
gracious providence over all his creatures ; 
and invariably to purſue the fitteſt mea- 
ſures to promote the general good. And 


I may appeal to all mankind, if they 
will lay afide their prejudices, and con- 
ſult only their reaſon, whether this does 

e not 
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BE 5 M. not give a vaſtly more honourable and 


a. 
* 


amiable notion of him, than the deſcrib- 
ing him either as an arbitrary fovereign, 
or an unrelenting judge. The glory of 
God can't be a diſtin conſideration 
from the exerciſe of his moral . perfec- 
tions for the happineſs of his creatures, 
becauſe in this view he appears moſt ex- 
cellent, and in the higheſt honour and 
dignity, as creator and governour of the 
univerſe, ang the compaſſionate father of 
all intelligent beings, And a defect in 
, knowledge, or extent of dominion 
would not ſtain and obſcure his glory, 
in any degree of compariſon, like acts of 
injuſtice, and cruelty, I proceed now, 
- ,2dly. Having pointed out ſome gene- 


ral principles that are. falſely inferred 


from the text, nay, but, O man, who art 
thou. that replieft againſt Gad? to mention, 
briefly, . a few. caſes, to which if they 
could happen, and were urged as objec- 
tions againſt. the providence, of God, it 
would not be 2. /ufx1ent, and rational 
reply. And, in general, ſuch an anſwer 
Mpſt be very eat and griling in al 
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caſes; that are evidently repugnant tos E RM. 
juſtice and goodneſs. Thus if we could V. 

ſuppoſe, — God had abſolutely deter- 
mined the final and eternal miſery of 

great numbers of his rational creatures, 

or that he tempted and excited them to 

ſin, that he enjoined impracticable duties, 

and puniſhed any for not believing or 

not doing impoſſibilities; if theſe extrava- 

gant things, I ſay, could be ſuppoſed of 

the ſupreme and all- perfect being, who 

is righteous in all bis ways, and whoſe 
tender mercies are over all his works; it 
would be the moſt impertinent thing in 

the world, to think to ſatisfy the reaſon 

of mankind by reſolving all into his 
ſovereignty, and ſaying who art thou, that 

replieſi againſt God? The ſovereignty of 

God; and his right to act as he pleaſes 
in caſes where juſtice is not concerned, is 
not the thing diſputed, but his equity and 
goodneſs ; which can only be vindicated 


by ſhewing, either that the above-men- 
tioned methods of acting are not inſtances 
of arbitrarineſs and cruelty, or that arbi- 
— and cruelty, which are reckon'd 
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SAR N. monſtrous crimes in all other beings, are 
no blemiſhes in God's government of the 


P TD —_— > = _ — 
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world. 

Indeed, had I a notion. of the fupreme 
creator and father of mankind (I ſpeak 
it with quice different ſentiments, and 
with' the higheſt eſteem and reverence 
of his moral character) but had I really 
a notion of him as deſtitute of equity and 
benevolence, and acting only for the ol. 
tentation of his ſupreme power, and ſove- 
reign dominion, I might, perhaps, think 
it prudent not to complain, that I might 
not expoſe myſelf to the reſentment of 
ſo terrible an enemy but would there 
be ever the leſs reaſon for complaint? 
The mouth of the objeffor might be ſtop- 
ped by his fears ;—but would the force of 
the abection be at all abated ? It could 
not be, as long as there remained any 
difference in actions, any diſtinction of 
Juſt and unjuſt. For if power alone does 
not conſtitute right (and if it does, the 
moſt powerful, in every degree, muſt be 
«mwverſally, and without exception, the 
moſt righteous) the greateſt being, be his 
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power ever ſo extenſive, and his domi - Se NU. 
nion ever ſo uncontroulable, can have no V. 
more authority to be unjuſt and cruel WY 


chan — but, on che contrary, 
will be, in proportion, a more cuil and 
miſchievous being, and more juſtly the ob- 
ject of univerſal abhorrence. It en 
ro be enquired, 5% 

Zaly. To what caſes the words of the 
text may be properly applied. Now this 

will be . beſt determined by conſidering 
the particular. argument the Apoſtle was 
purſuing, and to which they immediagely 
relate. In the 20 and 3* verſes of this 
chapter, he laments, in a very pathetic 
manner, the diſmal fate of his . 
men, who were caſt off from being the 
people of God, and devoted to deſtruc- 
tion, for their wilful oppoſition to the 
goſpel, after they had been long diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar and extraordinary 
privileges. In the 6th verſe he inſinu- 
ates. an objection, wiz. that by rejecting 
the Jews, the word, or promiſe of God, 
. which was made to the ſeed of Abraham 
would not have its ect; and, in anſwer 
K "4 to 


s n I to it, obſerves theſe two things. 


God not an' wdireary bong. 
f. That 


V. the deſcendants of Jacob, — did 
nt make up the whole of Ifael, or 


the people of God comprehended in the 
promiſe; but as he argues more diſtinct- 
ly in the 4th chapter of this Epiſtle, 
ver. 11, Sc. all thoſe Gentiles were in- 
cluded, who trod in the ſteps of Abra- 
bam's faith; and, conſequently, the call- 
ing them to the advantages of the Me/- 
fiab's kingdom was not fruſtrating, but 
fulfilling the promiſe. And, 24ly. That 
the promiſe was never made to all the 
natural race of Abraham. This he proves, 
ver. g. from the words of the promiſe 
it ſelf, at this time will I come; and 
Sarah ſhall have a Son. Nor was this 
the only limitation of the ſeed of Ara- 
bam"; for, as he adds, when Rebecca alſo 
had babe by one, even by aur Father 
Iſaac, (the children being not yet born, 


neither having done any good or evil, that 
the purpoſe of Gad, according to elrction, 
night fland, not of works, but of bim that 
calleth) it was ſaid unto ber, the elder 
fall ſerve the younger, - The ſenſe of 

T7 which 
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which words is plainly this, that God, S E RM. 
« while the children were yet in their mo- V. 

« thers womb, and, conſequently, before WWW 
« they could, by their actions, either re- | 
© commend themſelves to his favour, or. 

« merit his diſpleaſure, determined that 

<« the poſterity of E/au ſhould ſerve thoſe 

c of Facob z in order to ſhew, that his 

« making, any family, or race of men 

« his taking them under his ſpecial pro- 

te tection, and conferring extraordinary 

« advantages upon them, depended on 

% his own wiſe purpoſe, as having a 

« right to beſtow his favours on whom 

te he pleaſed, and not on any works and 

« deſerts of theirs.” That this whole 
paragraph does not at all relate to Jacob 

and Eſau conſidered perſonally. is evident 

from hence, that it is not true perſonally, 

but only in a national ſenſe, that the elder 

did /erve the. younger. Again, the text 

in Genes, to which here is a reference, 

proves unqueſtionably,, that this was 

the only thing intended in the promiſe : 

Two NATIONS are in thy womb, and 
9105 | the 
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S# t1.the one PEOPLE ſhall be fironger than 
Vi ng. other PEOPLE, and the elder ſhall 


Gen tay. ere the younger. And finally, that no- 
23. red paſlage, * I bed, but Eſau 
have I hated, ſpeaks only of the diſtinc- 
tion'which God, in his providence, made 
between the race of Jacob and Eſau, 
with reſpe&t to temporal and outward 
advantages. For the words, of which 
St. Paul quotes only the general ſub- 
ſtance, ſtand thus in the prophet Malach: ; 

I have loved you, ſaith the Lord, yet ye 

fey, "wherein baſt thou loved us? Was not 

Eſau Jacob's brother? yet I loved Jacob, 
Mal. i. 2,3. an ] hated Eſau ;—— but how! and 
laid bis mountains and bis beritage waſte. 
Having ſufficiently anſwered the firſt 
objection, the apoſtle comes to another, 
verſe the 14th. © What ſhall we ſay then? 
is there unrighteouſneſs with Gad? God 
forbid. © Is it any injuſtice in God to 
t chooſe one people before another, to 
« confer upon them extraordinary fa- 
Peron By no means.” This he ar- 
gues, with the Jews, from ſeveral paſ- 
| ſages in their own Scriptures. And in 


God not an arbitrary being. 


the rext, and ſome following verſes. (uvp-Sx RM; 
paraphraſe of the N Mr. Locke) he ar 


gues the ſame point from the reaſon of 
the ching. Ney, bur, O man; bo art 
thou that replieft. againſt Gd? Shall the 
thing formed ſay. to bim that, formed its 
« Shall the nations that are made great, 
tc or little, -ſhall kingdoms chat are raiſed; 
or depreſs d, ſay to him in whoſe 
hands they are to diſpoſe of them as 
*. he pleaſes,” Why ba chan made me 
thus? Hath not. the potter power: over the 
clay, of the ſame lump io mate ane veſſel 
to honour, and another to diſbonaur,? M bat 
if God willing to. ſhew bis wrath, and ta 
make his power known, - endured, with much 
e N 
known the RE als 
of mercy which be had afore f un- 
to glory? « What if God. willing to 
« puniſh the ſinful people of the Jeus, 

« and to..do,jt ſo as to have his power 
| « known, and taken notice of in the doing 
« ir, TOY TOY: + long time, even 
. 1999014 10 TEVI BL L after 
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Sz 2M: after they had deſerved his wrath, as 
V. be did with Pharaoh, that his hand 
might be the more eminently viſible 

in their deſtruction? And that alſo 
* nt the ſame time he might, with the 
* more glory, make known his goodneſs 
—— to the Gentiles, whom, ac. 
cording" to his purpoſe, he was in a 
«, readineſs to receive into the glorious 
<.ſtate of being his' People under the 
* goſpel ?” 29:09 112 278 9441 Nat 
I hope it appears, Kom what has been 
ſaid; chat this whole chapter, which 
has been ſo confounded and darkened, 
relates only to God's dealings with na- 
Hons and collective ' bodies of men; and 
not to his favour or diſpleaſure to- 
wards" particular perſons, and determin- 
ing abſolutely, without any regard to 
_ actions, their erernal fate hereafter. 
wes wy chen, that St. Pau pur- 
y this, chat God might dif: 
ta corre rom as he faw 
fit! at conſequently hon Sx Wiſe 
Hail! the” nation,” Ra | pith by 
without" bs keit injuſtice';” and . to 
cenfure ſuch a way of proceeding, in 
the 


God not an arbitrary being. 


the proprietor and ſovereign diſpoſer of all S E K M. 
things, was arrogant and preſumptuous V. 
And from hence we learn, to what queſ- 


tions the words of the text may be 
properly. and juſtly applied; vis. to ſuch 

as theſe ; —— why God youchſafes a re- 
velation of his will to ſome nations, and 
not to ofþers ? —— Why, for example, he 


has not made the chriſtian; wiverſal . 


why does he permit moral, and natural 
evil? why has he not made all crea- 
tures of the higheſt, order, and communis 
cCated to all equal degrees;of perfection and 


happineſs? Nothing of this can be ſhewin 


to be contrary to juſtice, becauſe they 
are, all, favours, Which his creatures 


have no right to claim And therefore 


in theſe, and all other caſes of a like na- 
ture. here juſtice is not concerned 
which have no appearance of malice or 


crgelty, but are conſiderations of wiſdom 


only 3 cis very and rational to 


ſay, to an objecto 


art thou 'that replieft. ageing 1 2. M 


learn from this di 


0% Bas. 


. Hoy pecgllärf ds, bat we com 


lader che 1es to which paſſages of ſcrip- 


3 8 ture 


F, mays: "0 0 man, wha 


. 
— — — — — — 
of — * — 
. . OS oO tees my 
———ê— — — 
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Se KM-wirearc-applicd, and don't argue generally 


V. 


God not an arbitrary being. 


from what is only adapted to a particu- 


Mur cafe. This is one reaſon hy terte 


providence.” Survey the work of God, 


and from the 


bave been ſo abominably perverted, and 
r 2 oF, nature 
rebar of — bur ſtrike ac the 
foundation of: all religion. pert 100 af 
aaly. Let us cultivate in 7 
the; higheſt reverence of God, eſpecially 
the moſt honourable apprehenſions of his 
wzoral character; and being perſuaded that 
all hs Coonfels ars che. reſult of - infinite 
wiſdum, and that his will is ever deter- 
mined by che Bg, reaſon, let us hum- 
bly acquieſce- in all che methods of his 


the exquiſite beauty and harmony of 
the "whole, che -atiniirable conmeon and 
furvey thy n fand the curious ant 
aſtoniſhing ſtructure of chy body, the no- 
dle faculties and ee e 


e which "chou ang 


9 2 


n oon {tv O07 5 N 


God nor on arbitrary being.) 
diſinciiy percei 


ve, in thine om mule, and EAI 


in” the bog conſtitution of tllings, draw V. 


the great author and governout of tho 
univerſe is poſſeſt of theſe perfections in 
the moſt "abſolure'and' compleat' manners 
and, conſequently, that all things are 
. contrived and order'd with the fame 
wiſe and benevolent view, tho', in parti- 
culars, it does not appear equally, and in 
ſome, perhaps, Yoo pas thy limited 
underſtanding. * 

The improving conſtantly in our minds 
worthy notions” of God, as a being ſu- 
premely wiſe, and immutably t and 
good, will be attended with very great 
advantages. —— It ilk reſtrain that im- 
pertinent humour of Neepticiſin and cavils 
ling. which makes men oppoſe their ig- 
norance and prejudices to his infinite 
wiſdom, — We ſhall always confider the 
Deity, as the moſt amiable” and delightful 

of our contemplation ; neither as 
a weak capricious being, whom we cans 
not reverence ; nor as a rigid tyrannical 
beg A neh we cannot love, ——Ahd, 
; m_— fwally, 


2 


the juſt and natural inference, wiz: that 


$x 2 1-finally, our. religion, built on ſuch prin-' 
V. PT, will be wiſe and rational ; and 


WYV there can be no ſoundation for any of 


thoſe ſuperſtitious and ent biſiaſtic mix- 
tures, r 
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SERMON VI. 


of che abuſes of ele, 


| GALAT, v. 13. 


For, brovbetks ye have been called 
" Unto liberty, only ule not 1 


* an argh to Thy be Je — 


Nl HERE is not a mace 2 
able 5 in human life, 
* "oth 


— fo he only 
uy as of a rational religion. When 
this latter is reſtrain d, we are treated ra- 


ther like brutes than men; 5. e. creatures 
K 2 endued 
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S ERM. endued with moral powers, and ac- 
VI. countable for their actions. And there- 
WY fore” rigone of the chief excellencies of the 
Chriſtian religion, and very far from the 
air and ſpirit of an impoſture, that it pre- 
ſerves. the rights of conſcience ſacred and 
. Inviolable. But becauſe the world is 
apt to run into extremes, the writers of 
the New Teſtament, like perſons who 
had a thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture, have taken care in this reſpec, 
as well as in all others, to guard a- 
gainſt exceſs and irregularity. Thus St. 
Paul, in the text; | adviſes the Galatians 
not ta miſtake licengouſneſt for Chriſ. 
tian liberty ; or, in other words, net to 
ain that becauſe they were freed 
from tho expenſive, and burthenſom ob- 

ſervances of the Maſaic inſtitution, which 

ddctge clegantiy deſerid d as a ſtate, of fer- 
vw... vitude, they were diſcharg'd, 7 
from | moral obligations, which are ah 
eternal and Sing oe law to all rational 
beings. I intend 'to*confider the 12 72 
in a different = Tolted to the 175 
pledtivn ar r 86 — 1 of che fr gent 4s 


* 2 2115 $ Xx 
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and ſhall enquire into ſome of the chief 8 2 RM. 


abuſes of free-thinking, by which, it hap- 


pens, that what is really the peculiar "VS 


honour, and greateſt advantage of our in- 
telligent nature, becomes a reproach to it, 
and is attended with moſt injurious con- 
ſequences. And, 

1/. Embracing the principle of liber- 
ty has ended, with many, in fidelity, or 
a diſbelief of all religion. "Tis moſt evi- 
dent, that infidelity never more abounded 
than in this age of /ree-enquiry ; and 
that thoſe who are moſt looſe in their 
ſentiments with reſpect to the obliga- 
tions of religion in general, and of 
Chriſtianity in particular, are, in pro- 
ſeſſion at leaſt, enemies to bigotry and 
implicit faith. Nay, it may be allowed 
farther, that tis likely they wou'd never 
have gone ſuch a length as to throw off 
all religion, if they had continued in a 
blind attachment to the principles of 
their education, and to eſtabliſhed and po- 
pular opinions. —— Whence now can 
this ariſe ? ——We who believe that re- 
8 in all the parts of it, is ſtrictly 

| K 3 rational, 
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S E RM. rational, can never allow that it is the na- 
VI. rural conſequence of a free and impartial 
. examination of it; but muſt ſuppoſe, on 
the contrary, that the more thorough- 

ly tis conſider d, and the more nicely 
weighed in- the ballance of true and un- 
biaſsed reaſon, it will be the more 
heartily believed and ſubmitted to. And 

I doubt not but I ſhall be able to make 

it appear, that this melancholy event 
may be ſufficiently accounted for from 
other cauſes ; and that it not only may, 

but oftentimes does proceed, not from 
a ſuperior underſlanding, or more adequate 

and. enlarged views of things, but from 
ignorance, ſuperficial enquiry, and even 
from that prejudice and implicit faith, 
which the monopolizers of reaſon and 
free-thinking ſo loudly diſclaim. I would 
not be thought, by any thing I am now 
advancing, to diſcourage the moſt rational 
and free examination of all religiou 

principles, be they ever ſo ſacred, ws 
venerable, and tranſmitted down with 
ever ſo much awe and ſolemnity by our 
forefathers ; nor would I be thought to 


aſſert, 


_Of the abuſes of freethinking. 


aſſert, chat any man is oblig d to e ul 
a revelation, which, upon mature deli- VI. 


beration, appears to be unworthy of God, 
and repugnant to the reaſon and na- 
ture of things, For my only deſign is 
to point out ſome falſe principles which 
are all an abuſe of the true principle 
of liberty; and by which, tis highly pro- 
bable, many of the profeſs'd admirers, 
and zealous. eſpouſers of it, have been led 
to a diſregard both of revealed, and na- 
tural religion. And, 
If. It frequently happens, that after 
men have rejected ſome principles, which, 
before, they looked upon as very im- 
portant, nay eſſential parts of Chriſtianity, 
upon being convinced that they have as 
little foundation in the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, as in the reaſon of things, they ſtill 
retain others, equally repugnant both to 
reaſon, and ſcripture, In ſome time they 
are. perſuaded, either by converſation, 
reading, or their own inward reflec- 
tions, that theſe likewiſe are abſurd 
and irrational ; but inſtead of enguiring, 
as becomes honeſt ſearchers after truch, 
take it for granted, all the while, that 
K 4 they 
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| Gn, they are real doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
VI. The conſequener of which is, that the 


WY VEhriſtian religion itſelf is rejected as falſe, 


beeauſe ſuch doctrines, which are erro- 
neouſly reckoned as parts of 'it, cannot 
be true, Thus, for inſtance, a man rea- 
ſons that God can't be an arbitrary being, 
who has no regard to the moral fitneſs 
of things; or an ill natured being, 
who, purely for the oſtentation of his 
uncontroulable power and ſovereignty, has 
abſolutely determined the final mi 
and ruin of great numbers of his reaſon» 
able creatures; that no miracles can 
prove ſuch doftrines to be from God, 
becauſe they are a diſhonour to his mo- 
ral perfections; and, conſequently, na 
religion that teaches and inculcates them, 
whatever its external atteſtations are, can 
be of divine authority. But they paſs, 
among many, for important principles of 
the Chriſtian religion, and therefore Chiife 
tianity is an impoſture. 

——— But why? May not Chriſtians 
muſrepreſent the doctrines of the reli- 


gion which my profeſs i — Or is it 
fit 
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fit that any religion ſhould be condemned, S E R M. 


rational enquiry Far from it. Tis 
rank prejudice under the cover of that 
amiable name, and a prejudice, which if 
it was ſuffer'd to prevail in all caſes, 


would render it impoſſible for men to 


form a right judgment of things, and 
leave no way, by which to diſtinguiſh 
between true and falſe religions. For 
at this rate, there is nothing ſo extrava- 
gant but may be charg'd upon the 30 
and moſt wnexceptionable ſcheme in the 
world, as eaſily as upon the ur; and 
it will not be in the power of God to 
make a revelation to his intelligent crea- 
tures, that may not be rejected, tho it 
be ever ſo excellent in itſelf, and brings 
with it the higheſt and noble creden- 
tials. 

Again, when men, upon a rational 
and free enquiry, have found ſome of the 
principles in which they were educated, 
and in whoſe favour they had been a 


Jong time prepoſſeſſed, to be falſe; inſtead 
— E 


before tis examin'd, merely from hear- VI. 
ſay ?—=Is'this freedom of thought, and WV Y. 


* Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 
SRM. of reſting here, they draw this moſt un- 
VI. juſt and ummatural inference, - that the 
n bole of religion is deceit and impoſture. 
Becauſe they are convinced that ſome 
tional, therefore all revelation muſt be 
diſgraced and vilified. And if they have 
any inſtances of the corruption of Prieſts, 
and of their deſign to enſlave mankind, 
in order to advance their ſecular domi- 
nion, and ſerve their ambition, and world- 
ly intereſt by the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the common people, tho” at the 
expence of the eternal and immutable 
obligations of morality and virtue (of 
which, to the reproach of our holy reli- 
gion, examples have been bur too too fre- 
quent) preſently Chriſtianity itfelf is no- 
thing but Prieft-craft ; the invention of 
de 5 men to keep the world in awe, 
and, by an artful management of their con+ 
ſciences, to pick their pockets, and plunder 
their eſtates. Thus they ruſh at once to a 
- concluſion, without having any premiſes 
that will ſupport it; and draw conſe- 


quences from things that have no rela- 
tion 


[ 
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tion to; or connection with each other; 8 ER N. 
and yet, all this while, ſet up ſor * 

cloſe reaſomers, and free. enquirers | —— 
Never, ſurely, was the name of rational 
liberty ſo groſsly abuſed? For ſuch a 
conduct as this, this way of believing 
upon no foundation at all, and con- | 
cluding that becauſe: one thing is falſe, | | 
another which is abſolucely diſtinct from = 
it is ſo likewiſe, argues a very ſhallow | 
judgment, great confiſion of thought; and | 
ſtrong prejudice. "4 1 
Anocher abuſe of che principle. of li- g 
berty is this, that ſome men ſeem to 
think, that becauſe they have a right 
to reject all pretended principles of re- 
ligion, which are contrary to reaſon, to 
the perfections of the ſupreme being, 
and the eternal laws of piety and vir- 
tue, they may likewiſe, throw off the 
belicf of every thing that they can't 
fully account for; and are no more 
oblig d, for example, to believe a pro- 
vidence, becauſe the viſible courſe of 
things is perplex'd and intricate, full of 
diſorder _ ſeeming injuſtice, and not 
| ſuch, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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8x RM. ſuch as they imagine it would be, if 
VI. the univerſe was govern'd by an abſo- 


WYV laely \ wiſe and good being; than they 


are to receive ſuch doctrines as aſſert 
that God is a rigorous, ſevere, and inexo- 
rable ſovereign, one that delights in the 
miſery of his creatures, &c. and deſtroy 
the neceſſary and unalterable diſtinction 
between moral good and evil. This, I 
ſay, is another too common abuſe of the 
principle of liberty, leading to a disbelicf 
even of the firſt principles of natural re- 
ligion ; an abuſe that argues great nar- 
rowneſi of mind, and is what perſons of 
any compaſs CLAY of munen 
be guilty of. 
They are only little underſtandings that 
are inclin'd to be and athe- 
iftical, from their ignorance of particu- 
lar events in the courſe of providence ; 
whilſt thoſe of a more refined genius, 
and the niceſt obſervation, always abound 
in ſuch reflections as theſe. © We can't 
« deſeribe the thouſandth part of the 
* beauty, and much leſs of the uſe- 
s fulneſs, of the minute work of the 
ens great 
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tend ð a N N. 
4 t arraigu and n e courſe” VI. 
« of his providential government? AV 


t great Creator, and {hall we 


« far 48 we underſtand of nature, all the 
<. parts af it appear to be contrived and 
formed to the utmaſt advantage; e- 
very ching has its proper uſe;” and no- 
% is ſuperfluous or defeftive;. And 
« 45 far as we underflaud of providence,” 
«all its operations are in admirable 
<« viſdom, and with the moſt kind and 
« benevolent defign: And is not this a 
reaſonable preſumption, that what ap- 
ce, ko e er. and int rute to us Ig 
barmonious and beautiful, 


„ wiſe, juſt and good-?: Thu is certhinly 
the | moſt+ natural we can! 
*<, make; if we'confider-the narrow c 
«. paſs of the human underſtanding,” and” 
« the. ſaqutineſs of its moſt Ale 
« knowledge'; that we can't compre- 
< hend the whole ſcheme of ' God's go- 
«, yerninent, and, conſequently, may ca- 
<« Gly-err in judging: of purrixular pro- 


<<: vidences and that there muſt, of ne- 


« ceſfity;o be ſome things in the trans! 


29 7 © © actions 


| 
| 
| 
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Se xm actions of an infinite mind unfathom- 


VI. „ able by finite reaſon.” Theſe will be 
WV he reflections" of a judicious enquirer, 


who has any knowledge of. himſelf, and 
of nature. And all fuch, on the other 
hand, are but vain pretenders to rational 
freedom, who preſume to meaſure 1 
things by the ſtandard of their i 
reaſon; / and will admit nothing to be 
true, if they cant ſolve: every defficulty 
chat attends. it; not even that God go- 
verns the world, if he does it in a way 
above their conceptions, i. e. in other 
words, in a way, in which ignorant and 
fallible men could not, them ſelvet, direct 
4 ge che affairs of it. Such per- 
ſons, I ſay, ate but vain pretenders to 
free enquiry, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
as the foundation of it, a modeft temper 
of mind, conſcious of its own | weak- 


the ſpbere fin knowledge, with care 
— ago DD whagcr 


- 
#2 
. 
: 
I 
, 

73 


ples of reaſon, "and embrace thing as 
dee; 2 rue, 
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true, but upon proper evidence; ſo it Sg RN 
always reſtrains from paſſing a judgment, Wo 
or determining concerning the truth or 
falſhood of things, about which we have 

no ideas, and which are beyond the reach 

of our preſent faculties. For all judg» 

ments and deciſions of this kind kind, which 

are aboue our underſtandings, and conſe- 
quently can have no rational foundation 


to ſupport, them, are not only the heighth 

of enthufiaſm,. but the utmoſt. pitch of 

vanity and arrogance. 5 450 n ©: 

| again, ſeem to miſtake. liberty, 
3, right to. diſpute; every thing, and; 

= algo men which om 


met W! isto io a connorethy, and. 
ſtart objections againſt ſome. point or o- 
ther of — religion; nor. from a. 
defire of baving them confidered and Jobo-, 
ed ; but, either to ſhem their parti, or 
for the ſake of embarraſſing; and di, 
ſtreſſing weak minds, who having, per-, 
haps, neither capacity, nor leiſure for 
2001 cloſe 
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Sx ac/cloſe! thinking,” *cati't ſee thro the ſo- 
VI phiſtry of their pretended arguments. 
W he? anarty THIGUINS: the 


-Aifwer to them. Whether theſe men 
ark, really, in ſentiment againſt" 1 
ot whether they diſpute only for 
aA verſion, of from a falkativ? humour, or 
an odd affectation of ans nume ſpi- 
betty, I will not take üpon mne 


tit of i 
6: determine. However this be, 
can't tale it amiſs if they ate tanke. 
the ſide of Hclity. 3 


We talking N religion, 
W 9 pe bot my 
TH 205 _— 797] | 1 equal 


- Tp he a; Ae . 


Gols 2 ne 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking; 


ther they are true or falſe ; and no wiſe 
man will take up any opinion implicitly, 
how powerfully ſoever it may be recom- 
mended by great names, and worldly ad. 
vantages. But © difputing only for the 


ſake of cavilling is not an honeſt and inge. 


nuaus frame of mind, but humour, pride 
and ſingularity. And, yet, every one that 
knows the world muſt ſee, that this prac- 
tice very much abounds, eſpecially a- 
mongſt thoſe, who, for want of judgment, 
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Indeed evefy one has an undoubted 8 ERM. 
right to debate, in his mind, upon all VL 
principles before he receives them, whe- 


have carried their free-thinking to ſuch 


an unreaſonable height, as becauſe they 
have found ſome notions, which they 
once thought parts of chriſtianity, to be 
falſe, to ee that there is no principle 
in it true. 

Let me add, * when men are bes 
come thus looſe in their regards to re- 
veal'd religion, their vanity may put them 
upon ſtriking out new /chemes, in order 
to render themſelves confiderable: 4 


L There 


| 
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SERM. There is a ſtrong itch in mankind 
VI. - after fame, eſpecially to be thought emi- 

rent for qualities that are highly efteemed, 


as arguments of a great and generous 
mind. And this may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpring of ſome mens oppoſi- 
tion to the principles of revelation, be- 
cauſe they are ever full of it; and ſolici- 
tous only to urge difficulties, and not at 
all to offer what may be ſaid in its vin- 
dication. They think, perhaps, by this 
means, to paſs for perſons whoſe, un- 
derftandings are enlarged from vulgar 
prejudices, and who, in their purſuits 
after knowledge, are under no biaſs ; 
not influenced by cuſtom, human au- 
thority, eſtabliſhed and popular opinions, 
nor by any conſideration but the abſtract 
reaſon and truth of things. And when 
they have raiſed plauſible objections, 
and urged them for ſome time, tho at 
firſt, perhaps, they had no deſign 4 
hurt -chriſtianity by them, yet 
thoughts being continually turned —— 
it, and never employed in its defenſe, 
3 
objections 
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objections have ſome weight; and bySz RN. 
degrees, to imagine that they are more VI. 
and more important; and in the end, WY 


that they are of ſufficient ſtrength to 
overthrow the chtiſtian religion, and 
rove it an impoſture.—— And thus, 
what was, at firſt, only vanity, may, by 
degrees, be confirmed and ſettled nfide- 
lity. —- And, to forward this melan- 
choly effect, ſeveral other circumſtances 
may concur. The cin ſuch perſons 
frequently meet with will make them 
more eager in oppoſing, more tenacious 
of what they have advanced, and in- 
clined to maintain it. It will put them 
upon frengthning their objections as much 


to remove 'the difficulties that lie in 
their way; and more ſubtle quirks and 
evaſions, whereby to render the poſitive 
evidences of the truth of chriſtianity 
weak and inconcluſive. Till what 
they aſſerted and urged, for a long 
time, only for cavilling fake; or from 
the ſpirit of contradiction that is too 
natural to eager diſputants, they think 

; L 2 them- 


as poſſible ; upon finding out new ſalvos 


A o 


| 
| 
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SeRM.themſelves obliged in honour to ſtand by, 


VI. as their own genuine ſentiments. 
I ſhall conclude this head with ob- 


ſerving, that there are many who pro- 


feſs a great value and zeal for free and 


impartial enquiry into religious opinions, 
and perhaps know ſomething, in general, 
of the reaſonableneſs and excellency of 
it, and yet have but a confuſed notion of 


the principle itſelf, and underſtand very 


little either of its true nature, or extent; 
and others who admire it merely be- 
cauſe tis eſpous d by thoſe, whom they 
eſteem as the more ingenious and ſenfible 
part of mankind. Both theſe, therefore, 
are likely to follow, implicitly, ſuch 
whom they regard as the greateſt 
patrons and defenders of liberty. And, 
conſequently, if in the circle of their ac- 
quaintance, it happens to be the charac- 
ter of an enlarged and generous ſpirit, 
not only to take nothing upon truſt, 
bur to queſtion and diſpute the truth of 
every thing that is generally looked up- 


on as a facred principle of religion; 


__ are in * of miſtaking Scepri- 


ci ſin 
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ciſm and cavilling for rational and im-Sr xm. 
partial freedom of thought. For ha- VI. 


ving no fixed ſentiments of their own, 
there is no way left them but to follow 
the example of the muſt noted free-think- 
ers, to believe juſt as much as they do, 
and no more; — and this, whether ir 
be any thing, or nothing, is liberty. 
Thus may liberty be made to ſtand for 
bigotry and implicit faitb; — an im- 
ial examination into the nature 
and evidences of religion may ſignify 
having no religion at all; and men 
may aſſume the character of being open 
to conviction, and free honeſt ſearchers 
after truth, who, are indolent and make 
N. enquiry... £0 
* 5 abuſe of — pie of 
Uberty is chis, chat it has led many, 
who have not proceeded for far as a 
downright disbelig of all religion, to 
pay no regard, ot at moſt, but a flight 
Pofitive duties. Impartial enquirers into 
miſchievous conſequences of — 
N 9005 1 a2 


1 
nl 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SER M.and enthuſiaſm ; that reading, bearing, 


Of the abuſes of ſree-thinking, 


VI. praying, &c. can anſwer no valuable 


* purpoſes, farther than as they influence 


men to goyern their paſſions, and be- 
have with juſtice and univerſal bene- 
volence to their fellow creatures; and 


chat plating the whole of religion in 


inward impulſen, a warm and lively ima. 
gination, and bears and raptures of devo- 
tian, has been of vaſt differvice to the 
cauſe of ſolid and uſeful virtue. And, 
undoubtedly, ſo far our rational and free 
enquiries. have been of great uſe to us, 
by teaching us wherein the ſubſtance 


of true religion conſiſts, a guarding 


againſt dangerous error s. 

But from hence it has been inferred, 
that the infrumenta] duties of piety are 
pot only unnecthſſary, but burtftl ; and 
that an inward veneration and eſteem 
of che Deity, improved by frequent and 
ſetious meditation, is ſufficient witheut 
any outward. ſtated acts of 'warſhip, and 
all chat is ſit for us to pertaoni; or our 
maker to expect. But how does this 
follow ht a that 
becauſe 
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becauſe;  ſuperflition and enthuſiaſm areSE RM. 


miſchievous things, therefore a rational 
devotion, that is allowed to have no 
goodneſs in it but as 'tis ſubſervient to 
moral purpoſes, can't be helpful to us 
in the purſuit of virtue? By no means. 
There is not the leaſt colour of rea- 
ſon in it, nor can there be a more 
forced and unnatural inference. For la- 
ted and ſolemn addreſſes to God have 
a direct tendency to fix, in our minds, 
an habitual reverence of his perfections, 
2 ſtrong ſenſe of our neceflary depen- 
dance upon him, and continual obliga- 
tions to him. And theſe ends are likely 
to be more effectually ſerved by our 
making immediate applications to the ſu- 
preme being, (in which we have the 
awe of his omniſcience a witneſs to our 
moſt ſecret thoughts, and of his almigh- 
ty power that can dreadfully puniſh diſ- 
fimulation and falſhood, to reſtrain us 
from careleſſneſs and levity) than by our 
looſe, acca ſionai, and curſory reflections. 
There is, moreover, this undeniable ad- 
eee, _—_ from public and : fecial 

L 4 worſhip, 
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VI. 
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8ER M. worſhip, that it preſerves in the world 
VI. à general ſenſe of a Deity, and a pro- 
"WY videncey and of the grand 8 
sin. b 21 An l 
Again, our r weiden; upon an e 
enquiry into the nature of things, will 
inform us, that moral duties are infinitely 
preferable. to thoſe of "a poſitive and 
ritual nature; becauſe the former are 
eſſentially good, and of eternal immuta- 
ble authority in all ages, and under 
every diſpenſation of religion; whereas 
the latter are required; with this view, 
that they may be ſubſervient to "theſe, 
and, conſequently, are only ſo far valu- 
able, as they anſwer this their ultimate 
end; and may be changed and varied as 
circumſtances alter, and according to the 
particular genius and neceſſities of dif- 
ferent ages and nations 
gut can it be concluded from hence, 
which ſeems to be the too | omg 
humour of this free inquiſitive age, that 
poſitive duties deſerve no . regard from us ? 
c chey to be entireiy neglecded, 
— W are af prior ob- 


ino : ligation, 
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ſon, ought to be highly valued by us. 
So that the notion of the abſolute inſgni- 
ficancy of inſtrumental and inſtituted re- 
ligion is as much an extreme, as the 
making che chief part of virtue and true 
goodneſs to conſiſt in it; and both pro- 
ceed, in a great meaſure, from the ſame 
principle, vix. 4 flight Judgment, and 
ſaperfcial enguiry. And the ill effetts a 
this notion are too viſible. For thoſe 
who have neglected all external religion, 
Have been ſo far from improving, as 


might am be expected ſince they 
profeſs 


ligation,' and ſuperior excellence? To SER NM. 
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Sx nu piofeſs to have _— elſe to mind, 
VI. chat, except in a few: inſtances, | 
nther decline in their zeal for the prac- 
tice of that moral virtue, which they are 

o forward to magnify to the utter diſpa- 
ragement of every thing elſe; they have, 

1 fay, rather declin'd in [their zcal for 

the practice even of onal virtue, in 
proportion as they have grown cold and 
remiſs with reſpect to the ſolemn wor- 

hip of their maker, and the inſtrumental 


ai light erifia frame of mind, and a 
humour of treating ſacred things with 
ridicule. With people who affect this 
way, liberty is nothing elſe but a free 
gr me gs | 
croufly, and turning into a 

They have a great inclination to ſhew 
their wit, eſpecially. upon points that 
afford the lan rum for it; for this 


deen an wncommon genius. And, 
therefore, 
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thing in the world, 
merry with it; and think it a moſt 
meritorlous action to laugh at what the 
generality / of the world eſteem and 
reverence, and endeavour to pur all the 
wiſe and virtuous part of mankind out of 
countenarice. But ſuch empty triflers ought 
to know, that there can be no true wit 
- which has not reaſon for the founda- 
tion of it; that ridiculing what is in 
itſelf good, o/eful, and venerable, fixes a 
certain reproach upon him that attempts 
it, eicher upon his under ſfanding, or bis 
morals ; chat jeſting with things of the 
higheſt conſequence is folly and madneſi; 

that tis an eafy matter, by miſtepre- 
fenting, to make any thing appear tidicu- 
lous ; and conſequently, that this talent 
is fo far from being a demonſtration 
that the perſon who poſſeſſes it is 4 
wit, as tis from being an evidence of 
bis good Brrrding, that, in violation of 
al the rules of Acency, he bantets and 
treats witkt Furrilicy che eſtabliſhed re- 


Hglon of his country, and that which 
all 


3 


therefore; becauſe religion is the grave d x x Ms 
they reſolve to be VI. 
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SzRM.all around him have a high value for. 

VI. But I haſten to a concluſion; 

WYYV From what has been ſaid ans CR 

that there are no things in themſelves 

ſo excellent, but what are capable of 

being abusd; and be their natural con- 

ſequences ever ſo friendly and beneficial 

to mankind, may be made to produce 

the moſt miſchievous effects. This poſ- 

ſibility of the tion of what is 

moſt wiſe and good neceſſarily reſults 

from the principle of liberty, which 

God hath planted in human nature; 

Which, at the ſame time, chat ic ſup- 

poſes, chat tis in a man's power to im- 

prove bis faculties, and the advantages 

he enjoys, muſt ſuppoſe, that tis in 

his power, likewiſe, ſo to darken his 

| judgment. by. wilful negligence, and want 

on, fol nd ms ar pa 

- to ſen pat; 

| ons, * confound the very 

and unalterable diſtinction that book 

in the nature of things, between truth 

and falſhood,, and between moral good 


. And as chis great 4 
choly 


Ct 
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choly abuſe is no juſt objection to THR 
vile and goodneſs of the Creator, ſo VI. 
neither is it any argument againſt the Sw | 


excellency and uſefulneſs of the things 
themſelves; any more than tis an argu- 
ment againſt the neceſſary ſupports of life, 
that they are frequently abuſed to ex- 
ceſs and intemperance, or againſt regem 
itſelf, that tis ſometimes employed to 
undermine the foundations of religion 
and virtue, to give falſe and plauſible 
colours to vice and immorality, and in 
contriving ſuch ſchemes of injuſtice, 
fraud, 7 tyranny, as are ſubverſive 
of the peace and happineſs of the world. 
Indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perverting the 
nature of things, in every inſtance, is 
nothing elſe but an abuſe of reaſon ; and 
therefore, if it concludes any thing, it 
muſt be againſt that noble faculty, which 
is our chief dignity, and only ſuperiority 
to the animal creation. And we are to 
conſider farther, that the real nature of 
things is not, in the leaſt, altered by 
our erroneous ſentiments, or irregular 
behaviour ; and that, if we would form 
| a 
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SRM right judgment in any caſe, we muſt 


VV rendency of a principle, and the evils it 


carefully diſtinguiſh between the natural 


may occafionally — through the 
ignorance, prejudice, and wilful per- 
verſeneſs of mankind. 

Thus, for inſtance, tis zenerally al- 
lowed, that religion is not, in itſelf, 
ever the leſs amiable or - uſefyl, for 
having been ſo horribly corrupted and 
deformed, as to make it queſtionable, 
whether under ſome of the worſt depra- 
vations of it, it has not been quite ay 
bad as no religion at all. The matter 
of fact is unconteſtable, It has been 
placed in faith and outward profeſſon, in 
idle ridiculous ceremonies, abſurd and un- 
intelligible doctrines, in a fleviſh ſubmiſ⸗ 
fon to the dictates of cunning and de- 
figning men, and even in ſuch a blind 
raging and injurious zeal, as has prompt · 
ed bigots and enthuſiaſts, of all patties, 
to violate the. great laws of juſtice and 
charity, which are of eternal and neceſs- 
fary obligation. Thus, inſtead of being 
repreſented as a reaſonable ſervice, it has 
been 
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been taught, in effect, that nnn 
become brutes, and renounce our under- VI. 


landings, in order to be religious; and 
that we muſt throw off humanity, all 
regard to the immutable differences of 
things, and the moral perfections of our 
maker, in order to Ade Fan 10 
ably. ” 
In like manner, tho ks 5 of 
9 enquiry in matters of religion has 
been groſaly and ſhamefully abus d, we 
ought not, upon this account, 10 en- 
tertain the e opinion of the prin- 
ciple itſelf, becauſe it is, indeed, the 
chief glory of our nature, and the very 
end for which we were endued with 
reaſon. For if the great Creator had de- 
ſigned that we ſhould ſubmit implicitiy 
to eſtabliſhed opinions, without examin- 
ing and judging for our ſelves, rea- 
ſon muſt not only be impertinent and 
uſeleſs, but an abſurdity and a contradic- 
tion; fince if we make any uſe of this 
faculty, and follow its moſt plain and 
natural directions, we can't ſuffer our- 
en to be thus impoſed on. Again, 
= freedom 
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Sx x M. freedom of thought, and an honeſt im- 

. partial examination into the nature and 
evidence of religious principles, is abſo - 
lutely eſſential to a rational faith. For 
there can no more be true faith with-, 
out evidence, than there can without 
ideas; or in other words, men deſerve 
no more to be commended for believ- 
ing an intelligible propoſition they know 
not why, than they do for believing what 
they know nothing at all of; from 
whence it follows, that this liberty of 
judging for themſelves is one of the 
moſt ſacred and unalienable rights of 
mankind. To this we may add, that 
the exerciſe of it, in the utmoſt lati- 
tude of rational enquiry, without any 
corrupt prejudice to biaſs and miſlead 
the underſtanding, any undue reverence 
of human authority, or attachment to 
party ſchemes, and indeed being in- 
fluenced by nothing but plain reaſon 
and ſcripture, is the only way in which 
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fruth can revive; whereas without it, SE R Ms 


men muſt neceſſarily continue in their VL 
errors and vices; and there will not be WYV 


ſo much as @ poſſibility of a reforma- 
tion, Accordingly, in proportion as it 
has prevail'd; it has been of vaſt ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, by 
repreſenting its doctrines in a more 
conſiſtent view, and eſtabliſhing its au- 
thority upon the . frongeft - and moſt 
unexceptionable evidence. And withal tis 
a - principle the moſt honourable that can 
be to our holy religion, deſcribing it 
as recommending to men, with an 
openneſs and frankneſs peruliar to truth, 
the uſe and improvement of their ra- 
tional faculties; and not only inviting 
to, but encouraging the utmoſt freedom 
of. debate; becauſe, as it has a good 
foundation to - ſupport it, it can ſtand 
the teſt. of ſober and impartial reaſon, 
and receive no real injury by all the 
skill and ſophiſtry of its oppoſers. Bur 
what a di/agreeable and unworthy no- 
tion does it give of Chriſtianity, to re- 
preſent ir as raiſing its triumphs upon 
the ruin of our rational nature, and 

X . phcing 
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SER RM. placing the ſubſtance of religion in en- 
VL t#hufiaſm and implicit faith; and, con- 


PW ſequently, as 15 


ſetting itſelf upon a level 
with impoſtures and falſe religions, which 
will not bear the light, and therefore 
always ſhelter themſelves under the 
covert of ignorance: and darkneſs, _ 
Since then this principle is the ſu- 
preme prerogative of our intelligent be- 
ing, eſſential to all rational religion, 
and, in a peculiar manner, honourable 
and advantageous to the Chriftian'; let 
us, . notwithſtanding accidental abuſes (to 
which the beſt things are liable) con- 
ſtantly aſſert and  vindicate it. And let 
us be ſure ever to remember, that tho 
we are called to liberty, both theſe rules 
have the ſame foundation in reaſon, and 
are of equal authority in the Chri/tian 
revelation, 2 
with Cbriſt hath made you free; 
aſe not your mw for an e fo 
11 Joſh. | 
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SERMON VIL 


Of Myſteries. 


DEUTER. xxix. 29. 


The ſecret things belong unto the 
Lord our Cod; but thoſe 
things which are reveal d be- 
long unto us, and to our chil- 
dren for ever, that we may do 


all the words of this law. 


N the beginning of this chap-SE 2 M. 
= ter, Moſes exhorts the Iſrael- VII. 
to be faithful to God, 
n conſtant in their obedi- 
ence to his law, as the way to engage 
M 2 the 


( 


a 
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SRM. the protection of providence, and make 
VII. them a proſperous and flouriſhing peo- 
VV ple. He, afterwards, denounces very ſe- 


vere judgments againſt them, if they 


revolted from the ſervice of the true 


Ver. 24. 


God, and imitated the corruption and 
wickedneſs of idolatrous nations; judg- 


ments in which the divine power and 


vengeance would be remarkably viſible ; 
ſo exemplary and terrible, that all nations 
ſhould enquire into the cauſe of them, 
and ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land? what meaneth the 


beat of this great anger? To which it 


might be anſwered, that the reaſon why 
they were puniſhed in fo Jignal a man- 
ner was, that their i iniquities were ex- 
ceedingly aggravated; that they had 
ſinned apainſt a clear revelation of the 
will of God, and renounc'd their alle- 


giance and duty to him, notwithſtand- 


ing they were favoured with extraordi- 


nary and peculiar privileges: They have 
"forſaken the covenant of the LORD 
God of their fathers, which he made with 

them when he brought them forth out of 


ESE tho 
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the land of Egypt. For they went ands E R M. 
ſerved other Gods, and worſhipp'd them ; VII. = 
Gods whom they knew not. — And the anger NWN = 
of the LORD was kindled againſt this land, | 
to bring upon it all the curſes that are writ- 

ten in this book. And the Lord rooted them 

out of their land in anger, and in wrath, 

and in great indignation, and caſt them 

into another land, as it is this day. But Ver 15 
becauſe it might be ask'd farther, why 

he interpos d to bring ſuch grievous 
calamity and deſtruction upon them, 

while he ſpared other very corrupt, ido- 
latrous, and wicked nations, tis added in 

the words of the text, that we are not 

able, in innumerable caſes, to fix the 
preciſe reaſons of the divine conduct, and 
therefore ſhould not perplex and bewilder 

our ſelves with fruitleſs enquiries of 

this kind; The ſecret things belong unto 

the LORD our God, &c. | 

A very learned commentator ſuppaſes, 3 be Is 

that there might be another queſtion⸗ | 
ſtarted (beſides that mentioned in the 

24th- verſe) of which we have no par- 
ticular account, biz. Whether the 1/7 ae/- 

ies would ever, in fact, become thus 

M 3 dege= 
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Sx R M. degenerate, and bring themſelves, by 
VII. their guilt, into fuch deplorable and 


UV greadful circumſtances ; and that Moſes, 


in the text, checks this idle inquifitive 
humour, which makes men anxious 
about futurity, and to be acquainted 
with events that don't concern them. 
But theſe things are not of much im- 
portance; for if we ſhould not be able 
fo fix to what it immediately refers, the 
text has, in general, an eaſy and obvious 
ſenſe, and naturally ſuggeſts ſeveral uſe- 
ful things to be the ſubject of the en- 
_ diſcourſe. As, 


| I. That eee 
96 do enquire into things that we 
can't comprehend, and with reſpect 
to which we have no light to direct 
us, either from reaſon, or revela- 
tion. 
II. That there are, proper tp 
no myſteries in religion. 
things belong unto" the Do our 


Gad, and only things reveal d, _ 
that are plain and an 


NI 
| III. That 
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III. That the 


167 


great end of revelation 8 x RM. 


is practice, the practice of ſolid and VII. 
"ſubſtantial virtue; that we may do WV 


all the wordt of this law. From 


whence it neceſſarily follows, 
IV. That no doctrines which, in the 
leaſt, encourage immorality, can be 


> parts of a divine revelation. ns 


in the 

Fifth and laſt place, that the impor- 
tance of the ſeveral doctrines of 
revelation is to be judged of by 

this rule, viz. their tendency to 
promote and eſtabliſh a becoming 
regard to purity and true goodneſi. 


I. 'Tis a vain and fookſh curioſity to 
enquire into things that we can't com- 


prehend, and with reſpect to which we 


have no light to direct us, either from 
reaſon, or revelation. Of this kind are 
the /ecret counſels and decrees of God, 


and future events in which we have no 


manner of concern. There are many 
truths that are neceſſarily hid from us, 
and wrapp'd up in cloſe impenetrable 
darkneſs. Such is the narrowneſs and 

M 4 limitation 
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n of our preſent faculties, that 


VIE 


we-are ignorant of the ends and uſes of 
innumerable things in the conſtitutzon of 
nature; and particular events in the con- 
duct of - providence. confound and puzzle 
us, becauſe we have but very looſe and 


* imperfe& conceptions of its whole deſign 


And yer the pride of man would graſp at 
every thing. It ſets itſelf to judge, or ra- 
ther to make childiſh and groundleſs con- 
jectures where it knows nothing; takes 
it amiſs that the All- wiſe creator has not 
condeſcended to reveal to it all his ſecrets; 
and can't perſuade itſelf to uſe and im- 
prove the knowledge it bas, for the un- 
uneaſineſs it feels, and its impatient and 
eager deſire after what it has not. Such 
a temper as this is very perverſe and un- 


rreaſemabie. For tis certainly the true wi 


dom of mankind (as there are bounds 
ſet to the human underſtanding, beyond 
which it cannot paſs). to purſue 7 


truths which are within the reach 


their faculties, and digeſt and cultivate 
that uſeful knowledge which is of the 
higheſt importance to them, and to be 


ok that cheir AY powers are 10 
kg! 21 | ſo 
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ſo large a compaſs and extent; and moſt & x NN. 
unaccountable folly to delight to grope in VII. 
the dark, to leave the plain dictates of "WY 
reaſon, and follow the wild rovings of | 
imagination and fancy, to attempt to 
argue where they have no principles to 
proceed upon, and unravel inexplicable 

myſteries, and to repine at not being om- 
niſcient, or able to comprehend all the 
deſigns of an infinite mind. 
Our bleſſed Saviour diſcourag'd this 
idle trifling curioſity upon all occaſions, 
and very wiſely ; becauſe. it naturally 
leads to ſcepticiſm and cavilling, and 
diverts the mind from a purſuit of ſolid 
wiſdom, to amufing and uſeleſs ſpecula- 
tions. Thus when one (wha was only 
concern'd in the ſolution of that grand 
queſtion,” what H E ſhould do to be /av'd) 
came and enquired of him, Lord, are there 
few that be ſqvd! inſtead of giving a 
direct anſwer, which would have hu- 
moured this ſpirit of impertinence, he 
inſtructed the multitude what was their 
proper buſineſs, and moſt important in- 
tereſt :: Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate, Luke viii, 
for, many will ſeek to enter in, and ſpal{*3*+ 
donna nat 
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SER M.not be able. Other inſtances might be 
VII. alledged to the ſame purpoſe, but chis 
A ſuffctient to ſhow, that, in the judg- 

| ment of this divine teacher, ſuch en- 
quiries were vain and unproſitable, and 
agel light unfteddy temper, and a mind 
intent upon friſſes, inſtead of being de- 
firous of chat uſeful knowledge which is 
ſuited to its faculties, and has an imme- 
diate influence upon its happineſs. Let 
it therefore be our chief care to make a 
right improvement of what we do know, 
of the plain directions of our reaſon, and 
the light that is afforded us 
by divine revelation ; and let us not af- 
pire after things out of our reach, and ſo 
neglect the ſubſtance, and hunt after ſha- 
dows; Let us upon the evidences we have 
(which are very numerous and uncon- 
teſtable, and of the utmoſt force with 
every conſiderate mind) let us, I ſay, upon 
the evidences we have of the unerring 
wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and moſt per- 
fet goodneſs of the great author and 
governor of the univerſe, acquieſce, with- 


bur murmuring, in all his diſpoſals, and 


entertain an honourable opinion af all the 


T 
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methods of his providence. In this our 8 E NN.. 
reaſon will 4% us; ſo far the inference VII: 


is eaſy and natural. But in attempting 
to account for every thing, and trace 
out the whole ſcheme of God's providen- 
tial operations, we aſſume a task that is 
far above our capacities, and diſquiet our- 
ſelves in vain. We may imagine, and gueſs, - 
and indulge a thouſand little groundlefs 
fancies, but ſhall find it impracticable, in 
numberleſs caſes, to form. juft and certain 
concluſions. 

The 24 obſervation from the text is, 
that there are, properly ſpeaking, 10 
myſteries in religion. The ſecret, i. e. the 
myſterious things, belong unto tbe LORD 
our God; and only things reveal d, things 
thatare plain and intelligible, belong fo us. 
A myſtery, in the ſcripture ſenſe of it, is 
a thing that natural reaſon could not diſ- 
cover, and, conſequently, which muſt 
have been unknown, if God had not re- 
veal'd it. And of this kind, I own, there 
are ſeveral doctrines in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; before the revelation was given 
they were myſteries ; but ceaſe to be myſ- 
yu now they are reveaP'd. PTE = 
2 & ly 
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Sr RN Chriſt ſays to his diſciples, that unto 
VII. chem it was given to know the myſtery 
ef the kingdom of God. Again, St. Paul 
11. ui Peaks of the revelation of the myſtery 
25. which was kept ſecret ſince the world began; 
Cr. xv. and to the Corinthians, Behold I ſhew 
IM vou a myſtery. All which paſſages evi- 
. dently imply, thac how dark ſoever theſe 
things were before, they are now plain 
and intelligible, how elſe could they be 
ſhewn, reveal d, and known ? And this 
will appear more undeniably, if we con- 
fider the things — For what 
can be more clear than the two myſteries 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, viz. preaching the 
goſpel to the Gentiles ; and this propoſi- 
tion, We ſhall not all feep, or die, but 
qe ſhall all, i. e. thoſe who are found 
alive at the coming of Chriſt, be chang'd? 
They: could not have been known if they 
had not been-reveal'd, and, conſequently, 
before that time were proper , myſteries; 
bur, in . themſelves, are plain truths. ay 
dapted to all underſtandings, and have 
not the leaſt ab/ceurity or intricacy in them. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the parable of 
* Jower, which our ſaviour reters tg, 


3 3 it 
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ie was a myſtery of .the kingdom of God,S x RM 
while it was conceal'd and hid under a VII. 


dark parable; but afterwards fo clear, 
that no man of common reflection could 
find any difficulty in it. 

Now from this account tis moſt cer- 
tain, that myſteries, i. e. things which rea- 
ſon cannot diſcover, and which are not 
reveal'd, are, in the language of the text, 
the ſecret things that belong to God, and 
what we have nothing at all to do with ; 
or, in other words, tho certain things are 
parts of our religion that were myſteries, 
tis not our duty to believe or practiſe any 
thing that is i a myſtery. To believe 
doctrines that are ſtill myſterious is to be- 
lieve without ideas, to believe what we 
know nothing of ; but this, in the nature 
of the thing, is 7mpoſſible. We may, in- 
deed, believe that there is ſome general 
truth contain'd in propoſitions which we 
don't underſtand, : and ſo far our faith 
may be rational, becauſe we know what 
we believe ; but of the propoſitions them- 
ſelves we can believe nothing particularly, 
becauſe we underſtand nothing: Nor can 
n done to the infinite 
i wiſdom 


174 Of Myfteries: 
Sx & M . wiſdom of God, than by ſuppoſing, that 
VII. he has made it a part of our religious 
obligations only to believe, in general, 
that there is ſome truth diſguis d under 
unintelligible terms, to which we have 
no ideas. For this is making no revela- 
tion at all, but leaving things in abſolute 
darkneſs; tis only ſhewing men their own 
ignorance, and perhaps may be look'd 
upon as upbraiding and infulting them 
with it, but affords no light by which 
they may be directed to their duty and 

— happineſs. 

And if we examine the doctrines of the 
Chriſtian religion, we ſhall find in fact, 
that they are plain and eaſy truths, and 
that as we cannot in reaſon, we are not 
obl ig'd by revelation, to carry our faith 
one jot beyond our underſtanding, — 
« That God made, and ſupporrs and 
« governs the world, that he is exter- 
nal, independent, unchangeable, per- 
\ « fectly wiſe, juſt and good; which are 
fundamental truths of natural religion, 
explain'd and enforc'd by chriſtianity ; 


that he ſent his ſon into the world to 


be the inſtructor and fayiour of man- 
2 
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« kind, that he has made him Lord of E RM, 
ce all, and will, by him, judge the world Vit 


“ in righteouſneſs, that all men ſhall be 
« rais'd at the great day with immortal 
* and  incorruptible bodies, the righte- 
« . ous be rewarded with eternal life, and 
the wicked puniſh'd with everlaſting 
e deſtructian; theſe, likewiſe, which 
are the peculiar principles of the goſpel, 
have nothing abftruſe and myſterious in 
them, but are expreſs'd in the moſt natu- 
ral and obvious terms. If you ſay, that 
you can't account for the manner of God's 
creating the world, or for the manner 
in which he exiſts every where, of the 
general reſurrection, and the like, I an- 
ſwer, tis no part of your religion to ac- 
count for it. Where the myſtery be- 
gins, religion ends, For I would ask, 
does the moſt warm and forward entbu- 
fiaft pretend to believe more than that 
theſe things are true? Does he believe 
any thing at all with reſpect to the man- 
ner of them ? Nay, is not his urging that 
tis myſterious. and. i enſible a 


demonſtration, . that he, himſelf, knows, 


] * 


— 
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. 
VH. bout it? 


riis yet more ſtrange 0 alk ef fe- 


rious precepts, than of unintelligible doc- 
trines; for laws that are not undenſtood, 
tis moſt certain, can never be obey d- 
What is deſign'd for a rule of action 
ſhould be as plain as poſſible, and if it 
be intended for an univerſal rule, it muſt 
be adapted to the loweſt capacities of man- 
kind; and the enjoining incomprebenfible 
is the very ſame abſurdity, and the fame 
degree of injuſtice, ' as enjoining impracti- 
cable duties. Should it be ask d, whethet 
God may not command things, which we 
can't aſſign particular reaſons for? I an- 
ſwer, that I very much queſtion whether 
any of this kind can be produced from 
revelation ; but if it could, the command 
itſelf would be no myſtery, for then tis 
impoſſible it ſhould be obſerv'd, it would» 
in truth, be a command to do nothing (5 
but the only - myſtery would be, why God 
gave ſuch a command, ge eee 
has no manner of concern with. 

Tis indeed very ſurprizing, that mat 
a in all ages, have been ſo fond of 

get myſteries. 
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multitude, ſhould uſe all their art and in- 
tereſt to propagate them, is indeed na- 
tural enough; but why ſhould the more 
boneft and difinterefled part of the people 
plead fo 'zealovſly for them? Whence 
comes it to paſs, that when they chovſe 
to ſee their way plain before them in all 
other caſes, they ſhould affect to be wirb- 
out light in matters of religion? Reli- 
gion is of vaſtly greater importance than 
the common affairs of life, and this they 
readily acknowledge ; ; and yet they ſeem 
to like ir the better, the le they under- 


countable, becauſe there can, ' one would 
think, be no motive to it. — Myſteries 
yield neither pleaſure nor prefit. For 
as, with reſpe& to the works of nature, 
all our pleaſure ariſes from the 
of beauty,” harmony, and uſefulneſs, and 
howeyer we may imagine innumerable 


ſecret” beauties which we have not diſ- 
cover d, yet till they are known they af 


ford no real ſatisfatFiori; nor can we reap 


— from them; tis juſt the 


myſteries. That the crafty and Ages ad 
who make's gain of the credylity of the VII 


ſtand it. Such a conduct is very unac- 
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SER M.ſame with reſpect to myſteries in religion, 


VII. we can neither be deli 
by them becauſe we don't underſtand 


ghted nor profited 


them, i. e. in other words they are really 
nothing at all to us. —— Nay we can't ſo 
much as admire them, becauſe admira- 
tion neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that we have a 
knowledge of the grandeur, or of the 
worth and excellency of the objet. The 
utmoſt that can be ſaid therefore is, that 
we are confounded and puzzled And 
is there any pleaſure in that, or any ad- 
vantage merely in being in he dork, and 
having 0 ideas? 

However, if this mamall a man would 
only prove himſelf a wwcak (and might at 
the ſame time be an innacent) enchuſiaſt, 
by ſuppoſing things that are, in truth, 
nothing to him, to be important parts of 
revelation. But when myſteries. are pro- 
pagated with zeal, and impos d on con- 
ſcience, when for the ſake of what is al- 
low'd to be zncompreben/ible, the plain and 
indiſpenſable obligations of juſtice and 
charity are infring d and, violated (of 
which the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


in almoſt every age, afar many flagrant 
examples) 
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tianity, and, indeed, of all good morals. 
And this can't be fo effectually done as 


religion, and that of what we don't un- 
derſtand, we cant know whether it be 
good for any thing or no: tis in fact 
uſeleſa, and does not deferve our zeal-; 
nor if wye did underſtand it would that 
alone be ſuſſicient, unleſs it was a doc- 


virtue, and the happineſs of mankind, and 
conſequently: worthy of God. I ſhall 
only add, that there is a great difference 
between n myſtery, and a direct ab/ur- 
dity and cuntradict ian, ſuch as tran/ub- 
ftantiation;; and:otber doctrines which have 
been ſereen d under that more venerable 


thing chat we 'certaialy know to be 
fa; -che former we only dm? un- 


derſtand, the latter we ſee cant be un- 
— i Ping 
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examples): tis then our duty to oppoſe anSs R M. 


ertor which makes religion contemptible, VII. 
and ſtrikes at the foundation of Chriſje VV 


by. ſhewing that there are no myſteries in 
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of ſolid and” ſubſtantial virtue. Thoſe 
things which are reveal'd, ſays Moſes, be- 
long to us, and 40 aur children for over, 
that we may db all the words of this law. 
The deſign of revelation, I have already 
ſhewn, could not be to cafound the un- 
derſtandings of men with deep and inex- 
giving «revelation to aſſiſt and | inſtruct 
mankind, is only to bewilder them, and 
lead them into a maze z and ĩt muſt be 
abſolutely unbecoming the inſinite wiſ- 
dom of God, to be at the expence of 
miracles, and ſending am extraordinary 
meſſenger from heaven, 8 non 


— — 
the moſt excellent kind of knowiledgr 
ſignify if it be not digeſted, and reduced 
. or how is it at all more 
valuable 

1 
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valuable than harmleſs error, and a pleafingS'y R NM. 
delufion ?\ Beſides, men may be great pro- VII. 
ſicients in the'theory of religion, may une 
derſtand it thoroughly, and be able to ar- 
gue every part of it with an uncommon 
acuteneſi, and frength of judgment, and 

be not at all the wiſer or che better for it; 
they may, notwithſtanding, be very miſer- 
able in themſel ves and injurious to others: 
For even the; devils believe! and . 
But to aim at promoting and encouraging 
the practice of virtue by a revelation, the 
practice, I ſay, of univetſal, generous, and 
godlike virtue, which is the perſection of 
human nature, and inſeparably connected 
both with pri vate and public - happineſs, 
is a truly-noble defign, worthy the greatgf 
All- wiſe governour, the ſupremely bene- 
ficent and compaſſionate father of man- 
kind. And that this is really the great 
end propoſed by the Chriſtian revelation, 
muſt be allowed by all who have examin d 
it with any care, and will be ſeen the 
more clearly, mee it is 
underſtood; 517 oo nA ft 

2-: The: greateſt» part -6f:-Chrifkicniry.i is 
Tok 2 the religion — na- 
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which 
VIE were doubtleſs intended to be the rule of 
VS cor aftions/and- ſtrengthening! the argu- 
ments ſor a virtuous liſe which rag 
ſuggeſts. And iſ we conſider irs peruliar 
doctrines we {hall ſind thar they are all 
ealculated, wiſely calculated to ſerve the 
fame moſt excellent deſign of eſtabliſhing 

| moral obligations, and promoting univer- 
ul purity This for inſtunce, is the del 
| fipn of the db of Chriſt, and che . 
demption purchas'd' for us Gy h Ahe; for 

Tit.ii. 4 h&'g ev huge for ut, that he un redeem 
us from-alt inne, and parify unto him. 
felf a peruliu pocple, zealous of good w: 
bl his rflbrrcttion, and the hope that 
is thereby afforded us of glorious reſur- 
reaion to ſiſo and immortality j for if we 

Col. iii. 1. art Vie uit Chriſt, we ought to ſock 
thoſe thinigs wdich are aloe where Chrift 
armen "at 164+ right band of | Gods: and to 

— ü. have enn converſation in- bauen frem 
whence” w ll for tbe Saviour te Lord 
Foſus Chrifl, who ſhall change cur vile body, 
that it y l faſbiam d lite unto his gle» 
rious body. Again, the natural inſiu- 
once; aud, cn ,¹]u en the ultimate 
— of che * 11 
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| by them we may be partakers of a divineSERM. 
nature, eſcaping the corruption that is in VII. 
— 2 Having" theſe pro- 2 pet. i. 4. 
miſes, dearly beloved, let us cleanſe eurſelves : Cor. vii. 
rem all filthineſs of the fleſh and of the” 
geen due in the fear" of 
we believe che doctrine fois ee 
?. When the Lord Jeſus ſball be 2 Thel. i. 
reveal d from beaven, with bis mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire, to take vengeance" on 
them that know not God, and obey not the 
| gafdel ; — and when be ſhall come to. be 
glorified in his ſaints, and admir d in ail 
them that believe ? ——What manner of per- Pe. ii. 
fares ought we, then, 75 be in all boly cùn- 
ver ſation and yodlmeſs ? Is it not a moſt 
natural and forcible concluſion, that ſer- ver. 14. 
ing we look for ſuch things, we ſhould be 
diligent that we may be found of bim in 
peace, without ſpot and blameleſs? :?: 
And this, which muſt be the view of 
all divine revelations, ' and which the 
grand doctrines of Chriſtianity. have a 
peculiar tendency to promote, is befides 
exprefaly declar'd to be its chief defign. 
All hopes of happineſs, but what are built 
PIP of heart and a virtuous Hife, are, 
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Bara edoteding: to the Chriſtian ſcheme, vain 


VII. and deluſory, and will certainly end in 
thou expect to be ſaved by — 
outward proſeſſion? Hear what Chriſt 

Mar. vii himſelf ſays, Nor every one that ſaith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, | but be that doth the will f 
Jamesii. my Father who is in heaven. What doth it 
1 profit, my brethren, ſaith St. James, tho 
a. man ſay be bath faith, and have not 

works, can faith ſave bim If a brother 

or fiſter be. naked, and deflitute of daily 

food, and ane of you ſay unto them depart 

in peace, beyewarm'd, and fill d, natwith- 
ſtanding ye giue them not thoſe things which 

are needful to the body, what doth it pro- 
it? even ſo faith i it bath not works, is 

. __ to be rewarded for a warm and 
1 Cor. xii. lively zeal ? Y thou give thy body to be. 
3" burned, and bal not charity, it profiteth 
nothing — Church are 2 vain- 
ſecurity ;— Nay, the outward appearance: 

of ſome uncommon. virtue, and even ex- 
traordinary gifts will nat avail For tb 

1 Cor. Ai I pra with 'the tangues of mem and angels, 
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derfland all myſteries, and all knowledge,S E R N 
and tbo I have all faith fo that I could VAL.” 
remove mountains, and beſtom all my — 
to feed the poor, and have not charity, Ia. 
nothing. Many, ſays our bleſſed n 
will ſay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, Ma. vi. 
bave we not propheſied in thy name, and 
in thy name have caſt out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? St. 

Luke adds, we have eaten and drank in Luke xiii 
thy preſence, and thou haſt taught in our 2 
ftreets.. And then will I profeſs unto them, 
4 never new you, depart from me, ye that 
work 1mguity. With theſe things exactly 
agree the general accounts we have of re- 
ligion in the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment: The unrighteous ſhall not inherit the 1 Cor. vi. 
kingdom of Gad. ——Bleſſed are they that Rev. i. 
do his commandments, that they may have 4 (. 
right to the tree of life ? Pure religion James i. 
and undefil'd before Gad, even the father,” 
is this, to vifit the fatberleſi and widows in 
their afflition, and to keep himſelf unſputted 
from the world. 80 that the ſum of 
religion, under the goſpel, is the ms 
with what is very elegantly and ftrongly 
expreſs'd by the prophet Micah, He hath Mic. vi. 8. 
ſhewed thee, O man, what is good, and what 

| N 5 dd 
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SER. doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
VII. I. juſtly, and to lor mercy, and to walk bum- 

vit thy God ? From this, head, viz; 
that the great end of revelatjon is Practice, | 
the practice of ſolid and ſubſtantial vir- 
tue, it neceſſary follows, 
4. That no doctrines, which in the leaſt 
* incourage immorality, can be parts of a di- 
vine revelation. Doctrines of this kind 
can't be charg'd on chriſtianity, which 
preſcribes the nobleſt ſyſtem of morals, 
without making it contradict itſelf. — 
Nor, in the nature of the thing, can they 
belong to any religion that is of divine 
original, becauſe of the abſolute wiſdom, 
| and ſpotleſs purity of the great, governor 
| of the world. Even miracles themſelves 
| can't prove ſuch doctrines to be true, which 
are neceſſarily falſe, diſhonourable to the 
moral; attributes of God, and inconſiſtent 
with the true perfection and happineſs of 
mankind. But this point is ſo exceeding 
clear that I need not enlarge on It; and 
therefore, * 
In the laſt place, if the rear end of 
| revelation be to promote a good life, it is 

an undeniable conſequence, that the im- 

* of the * doctrines of it muſt 
7 be 


4 
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be judged of by this rule, vis. their 8 x N M. 
tendency to eſtabliſh a becoming regard to VII. 
purity and virtue, —And let any man ask LO Bn 


himſelf ſeriouſly what thoſe doctrines are; | 
whether they are not thoſe plain princi 

Ples in which all good Chriſtians are a- 
greed ; and whether the moſt celebrated 
controverſies, which have produced 16 
much confuſion and violence in the Chrif- 
tian world, have not been about ſuch 
things, as have very little, if any connec- 
tion with practical religion ?—Let him 
ask himſelf of what uſe are diſputes abour 
perſonalities, . ſubſitences, the bypoftatical 
union, and other famous points which diſ- 
tract the minds of the vulgar ; and which 
the learned themſelves can't tell how to 
explain.—The ſcripture has none of theſe 
dark phraſes, but is a plain intelligible rule. 
Loet us therefore ſtudy that more, and 
ſcholaſtic explications of it leſs, which have, 
in many places, darkened the text, and 
made difficulties where they found none. 
And let us value our brethren, not for 
being of the . ſame fide with us in matter 
of doubtful opinton,. and the ſubtiltres of 
controverfial divinity, but for their prety, 
. charity, and the fruits of uni verſal 


righteouſneſs 
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Se aan that appear in their copver- 
| pI ſball conglude this diſcourſe 


335 two paſſages of ſcripture. The one 
is from St. Paul s firſt "vil to Timothy : 


r Tim. vi. Jf e teach otherwiſe, and canſent not 


3 5 


James i. 


22—25. 


godlineſs. Frum ſuch witbdram thyſelf. 


to wholeſom words, even the words of our 
Lord Jau Chriſt, and to the doctrine which 
ts accu ding to gadbinefs, be is proud, bnow- 
ing nothing ; but doating about queſtions, 
and Arif of vrt, wbereaf cometh e 
firife, railings, evil ſurmiſings, perver 
Ai dur inge of men of corrupt CI and 
deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing that gain is 


The other are the words of St. James: 
But be ye deers of the word, and not bear- 
ers only, decciuing your own ſelves. For 
if any man be @ bearer of the ward, and 
not @ deer, be is like unto 4 man bebolding 
bus' natural face in @ glaſs ; for he behald-. 
eth himſelf, and goeth bis way, and ftrait- 
way forgetteth mat manner of man be 
was. But whoſe looketh into the perfet? 
law of liberty, and continyeth therein, be 
being not 4 forgetful bearer, but a doer of 
- = po this. man ſhall be bleſſed in bis 
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Kue prayer; „ or the middle 
condition of life, generally, We 
. moſt eligible. —_— 


D&SS00GD8: . 0105220 


Pave, xxx. part of che gch, and the 

whole gth verſe, 

1 ch me ' neither poverty nor. riches, 
_ feed me with food convenient for me: 
i I be full and deny thee, and ſay, 

wo is the Lord? or leaft I be poor and 
heal, and take the name #9 Mi God 
in vai. | wy WER” | 


= HESE Words 160 we are in- SE RR. 
bY WT WM form'd in the firſt verſe of the VIII. 
Do chapter) were ſpoken by Amir SWV 
* to Irbiel and Ucal, who, very 


2 were two of his Scholars, that 
O came 


* 


"TAL EEE, 


| 
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sr RM. came to him to be inſtructed in the 
VIII. principles of true wiſdom, He be- 
ves gins with modeſtly declaring his own 


* 


8 them not, before I die. Remove far from 


 Infufficiency for ſo great an undertak- 
ing, and recommends gs the foundation 


of all uſcful knowledge, an SumbleTem- 


per of mind, ſenſible of the natural 
weakneſs of human underſtanding, and 
the imperfection of its higheſt improve- 
ments; which he argues, verſe the 4th, 
from our ignorance of the works of Na- 
ture. And therefore, in the two follow- 


ing verſes, he adviſes his pupils to make 
it their principal ſtudy to underſtand the 


will of Ged, which is, of all knowledge, 


the moſt important, and of the greateſt 
uſe in human life; and in all their enqui- 


rics of this kind, to confine themſelves to 
what God had revealed, Then he intro- 
duces the words of the text, in the form 
of anaddreſs to God, in anſwer, perhaps, 
to ſome queſtion that they had propos d 

to him about the duty of prayer: Two 
things have T required of thee : Deny me 


me vanity and lies; give me neither pover- 


En wee FOR conve- 


nent 
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ment for me, (i. e: Allow me only to en- 8 x 111. 
joy ſuch a competeney, as will enable me VIII. 
to live with decency and advantage to 
my fellow creatures, in that ſtation in 
which I am placed,) leaſt I be full and 
deny thee, and ſay who is the Lord? or 
leaſt I be poor and fleal, and take the nume 
ny God in vain: 
In chis paſſage tis plainly intimated; 
that the middle ſtate of life is, generally 
at leaſt, mote ſafe and cligible than either 
want or ſuperfluity, With reſpect to its 
being better than narrow and penurious 
circumſtances, there can be no diſpute; 
but that it ſhould be preferr'd to great 
wealth and abundance will, I am perſwa=- 
ded, appear a very wild and extravagant 
paradox to the giddy and unthinking, 
who Judge of things at firſt Sight, with- 
out enquiring into their nature, or conſi- 
dering their conſequences. For is it not a 
defireable thing, will ſuch ſay, to be not 
only placed above poverty, and enjoy ths 
neceſſaries and conveniencies, but the de- 
lights alſo of human life? to be per- 
ſons of figure, power, and influences ——- 
and, conſequently, capable of ſerving our 
O 2 friends, 
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and, reſieying che dere 
e Ly and = aka 
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It certainly may; nay, ĩt 255 5 1 
this fatal conſequence in many caſes. And 
perſons who have behaved with honour, 
and an- unblemiſhed reputation i in made- 
rate circumſtances; nay, who have | pre- 
ſerved their virtue, and manifeſted great 


reſence and ſtrength of mind, under the 
Ease of adverſe fortune; have been 
captivated and bewirched by the charms 

of an affluent proſperity, and the pleaſu ures 
it brings along with it, and. ſupk i into an 
indolem and diſſolute life. Which ſhows 
us that there js not only danger, but emr- 
nent and Peculiar danger in it, when, it 
har ppens to ſome particular tempers; and 
in general, where there is not a lively in- 
fvence of religion and virtue, and rn. 
Teſs and - Tefolution of mind. But I pro- 
ceed to confider che Words of the text 
more part 1 in the following me⸗ 
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ASP att ebdevehf $6 explach im M- & N 


mate what it ſays concerning the dan- 


85 of a ſtate of great cher and 1 


ity on the ond hand, anck bf nt 
Ave on cke bier; from whence 
It will clearly appear, oe the nale 
condition is in generals and "except: ro 
Jſome rare and pebuliur tempers, wm 
moſt convenient andi eligible- And 
H. Mate ſome rematks upon this "_ 
trine to prevent miſtakes that may ariſe 
from it, and direct to the right? % 
1 of it. inet Poe 
gas: 4 eds! of zd 
W756 am to explain _ "Maſithee 
what the text fays concerning the danger 
of #ſtar& of great riebes and ſuperfluity 
dn che one hand, and of want and po- 
derlp on the other. | I ſhall take them 
juſt in the order in which it re; Pfeledts 
chem to us: AH l! 


4% For the® Alger hr di 


tate of great"riobis add Yilper Pity? which" | 


is expreſs'd thus) \leafPDBe: full and dry 
thee; and ſuy abo is ub Lord? To deny 

God ſignifies in ſeripture, ſometimes, to 
40 as if there way no righteous Gover- 


1 
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W222 Judge of Mankind, to whom 
VII. chey are accountable, as well as directly 
a difown his being and providence, But 
I can't apprehend this to be the meaning 

of the phraſe here, becauſe, in this large 
view, there is no more danger of deny- 

ing God to men in high and flouriſhing 
circumſtances, than what every other 

uate of life affords, which, has in it equal 
temptations to vice and immorality. I 

| ; ſhall take it therefore in a ſtricter ſenſe 
| than this, and yet not in the maſt, conf- 
| ned ſenſe of all, and enquire. briefly, 
what peculiar danger there is, 

from riches and plenty, of © irreligion 

and prophaneneſ, 2 diſregard and ca 

* tempt of providence, and other crimes, 

Cena tha ce cope 

more directiy and immediately nt 

8 God himſelf” Fn $5645 "of 

And, in general, the eee 
danger of all lies here, that in the 


height of proſperity, men are apt to be 
careleſi and inconfiderate. Chearfulneſe, 
and a relaration from ſeyerer Studies 
and contemplations, is not only innocent 
but neceſſary, in the preſent mixed and 
SHOT 9 unper- 
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ſtare of human nature. But 86 K lt. 
in an affluent proſperity, when every VIII. 
thing about us is gay, and has a ſmiling 
aſpect, we are too apt to contract an ha- 
bitual levity of mind, and neglect all 
grave and ſerious reflections. A' conti- 
nued ſuccefſion. of pomp and pleaſure 
fixes our attention, and diverts it from 

greater and more important concerns. 

Wife men, indeed, who have im partiathy 

eſtimated the crue worth of things, wn! 

upon riches and honours only as ſuper 

fluities and outward decorations of Fi: 

and not as eſſential to human happineſs; ; 

and value themſelves upon them no far- 

ther, than as they enable thetti to 40 greã⸗ 

ter good to their fellow creatures; but 

che frohſh and untbinting are made giddy 

by their proſperiry, The fatal conf.” 

quence of which is, that they muſt be 

an cafy prey to all the peculiar tempta⸗ 
_ tions of their wealthy and exalted flate; 

and it will appear, particularly, from 15 

following conſiderations, that they are ĩ 


E of the view imple in the 
text. For 


0 * 4 . * 8 
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. . When the mind is thus weakened: 


| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and diſſolved, and its faculties enervated 
and broken, when the moderation of 
men's tempers is deſtroyed, and they are 
become chaughcleſs and, inconſiderate, 
which the indalence and gatety, and was. 
rzous little trifling entertainments. of a 
pro n inet have a natural ten- 
dency go effect, tis no wonder, if chey 
pride elves in their riches, as their 
oma are apd for want of re- 
ing on the inſtability of all human 
affairs, think themſelves ſelf ſufficient; 
and Joſe chat juſt ſenſe Which they ought 
to have of the  ſovercigncy. of cheir ma- 
ker, and theic.abloluce. and neceſſary de- 
pendence upon, him. . Tis no wonder at, 
af by bein Seren and fattered,, 
eir vanity be raiſed ſo high, ate male 
them regar ve, that ſupreme being, 
from whom s ir abundance, honour, 
and N $.3/ nor if any conceis 
ved an exrragedinary opinion ;of. their 
on merit vpon the account of their 
mining circumſtances, . they. neglect to 
pay their due homage and worſhip to the 
"Deity, and live unmindful of his benefirs 
This 
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This is, in effect, to deny n 
goverument of the world, but his abſolnte VIII. 
per faction, and conſequently his Being, 
Tis to deny our obligations to him as the 
author of every thing we enjoy, and his 
rigbt to our ſervices. The language of 
ſuch a conduct is, ho is the; Lord thats 
wwe. ſbould obey his vice? And that all this 
diſingenuity and ingratitude towards the 
greateſt and beſt; of beings is a conſe- 
quence, chat, ĩt may juſtly be feared, will 
ſpring, from riches and greatneſs, when 
men are immoderately fond of them, and, 
for want of due conſideration, grown. 
preſumptucus- and ene, experience 
abundantly teGifies.- 1 4-4 nts 
For there are too many, to hom a: 
time of affliction is a ſeaſon, of ſome ſort. 
of .picty,- begauſe, then their: ſufferings; 
t them in mind of their n, and che 
pe of deliverance makes them, 4e ap- 
hearance at leaſt, humble and ſubmiſſive 
to their maker; but when things go on 
ſmoothly, and anſwer to che eighth of 
their wiſhes, .they ſeem: tu: think they 
have no farther need of him, and are ſu - 
beient for cheir own, Penis 
4 a ö 


of 
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Sx xM-hisinterpofition. The diſtinguiſhing good 
VIII. 1 God, in their continued plenty 
ad abundance, is unheeded, becauſe it 
is conflant and uninterrupted. What 
a perverſe creature is man ! he withes not 
to be miſerable, and yet forgets the author 
of his happineſs, becauſe he has not al- 
lotted him ſome mixtures of evil and mi- 
fery with ic! — Or rather ſince this is 
not buman' nature, which abhors ingrati- 


rude, but a vile and melancholly depra- 
 wation of it; what will nor's' man do 


when proſperity has made . 

and inſolent ] But further, 20 2400 

- 2. Tis moſt. evident, that en 
_ circumſtances are attended with great 
temptations to luxury, and the immode- 
rate purſuits of pleaſure. Plenty too na- 
turally begets exceſs. It has che meant of 
it in its power, cuſtom to countenance it, 
and generally miniſters of vice enough at 
hand to prompt and excite to it. And 
luxury enfeebles the mind, deſtroys every 
ching that is great and generous, and in- 
difpoſes for all rational exerciſes and imm 
2 It naturally — — and 
A x 
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what can chat irregular pllaſures. For 8 3 

from an 4 m—_— 

avg 997 

corrupt » perhaps, at — 

— —u— Ka 

and infamy — bb) 

far, can — attends 1 TED 

rain ſuch a onably be ſuppoſed o 

Jon, J = he hag no regard to vary 
conſcience, — 


fuſion. in wege — a 
think, that ee . But can we 
— — in er 
to be —. 3 — 
ſuch 8 pony a 
power.to n Ude e 
— ir 2 will he nat endes 
welt, The, of bia mind chat di- 
n „ wich are /conſtam 

vexa-· 


| 


"Wiſhing 
SYS our: of | Atheiſm; ind from 


2 chat 
— he is neceffarily prejudic d ir 


may come by 
— — 4 - 
33 —— — — 
his v itious inclinations and e apt 
as well, that he does not ex _ 
videtice over the moral — 
7 ——— 
Al —_ pomp and ſplendour of 
e continually Ales his — — 
dar the levity of his mind, = 
hs his riches furniſh 
2 es ehen aß — 
cheand ſferiouftbinking, and h = 
_ him up againſt” ſudden: 
we reſets he has, upon theſo 
— a better obunce _— 


— 0 king which, if _ 
1 wore For — Gi | 
— wy — go Ip 
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indeed 4 better chance, becauſe to a man 8. 


of ſuch a depraved diſpoſition, it appears VIII 
under that character; but the real truth *VD/ 


is, chat his affluence and luxury only tend 
to blind and pervert his judgment the 


more, and, conſequently to harden. him 


in Atheiſm and irreligion., In the — 
Third place, If at any time it happens 


to. be. the faſhion to be Atheiftical, and 
ſeem to have no ſenſe of religion, the 
rich and great are, of all others, moſt. 


likely to fall in with it. For tis, general - 
ly, their, prevailing view. to recommend 
themſelves to the approbation of the po- 
lite world ;, and therefore we. ſee daily, 
that, in compliance with the reigning 
taſte, they run into dreſſes and cuſtoms 


that are neither ornament] nor uſeful,, 


nor perhaps ſo decent, as one might- ex- 
pect from perſons of a higher education. 
And, upon the ſame principle, if ir 
ſhould. happen in the preſent age, as ĩt 


probably did in Augur $ time, that a diſ- 


regard and contempt of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, and bantering and ridiculing things, 
ſacred, are reckon d genteel accompliſh- 


ments; if religion ſhould be looked 8 


DB 
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ern t. 28 calculated offly for the populace; and 
VIII. it ſhould be thought the character of an 
VV Ht bred maii, and one that did not Em 
the wworld, to be ſerious in public offices 
of devotion, or give the leaft ſuſpicion 
of ſecrer piery; if this, I ſay, ſhould be the 
caſe, there is great danger that the per- 
fons above mentioned would fall in wich 
Z the modiſh extravagance. They would, 
probably, think it unbecoming their rank 
and ſtation in life to be out of the fa/#70r, 
even in a thing that is ſo contrary to juſ* 
fice, honour, gratitude, and the true inte- 


reſt of mankind. And their temptations 
to it might be the ſtronger, as their pride 
makes them contemn the ill opinion of 
the vulgar, and their circumſtances place 
them above a ſtate of dependence. 
If it be ſaid, that a diſregard of the 
Deity, and diſcarding both natural and 
- revealed religion, prevail very much in 
middle life, as well as amongſt perſons of 
a more elevated condition, I anſwer, that 
this will be found to be no prejudice to 
the preſent argument; becauſe ſuch, ge. 
nerally ſpeaking, copy after the example 
of their ſuperiours, and are prophane, from 


4 
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as —— which is, peer, 
r — 

tis d with decency by perſons of inferior 
condition, who have not the ſame oppor- 
tunities for it, and are not able to ſup- 
port it without loſing their credit, and 
conſuming their ſubſtance; juſt, I ſay, in 
proportion as luxury and the purſuit of 
2 has abounded, irreligion, likewiſe, 
gain'd ground, and ſpread itſelf. 
= LV dan way ter Ar 
fing from ſuperfluous wealth and greatneſs, 
to deny God in the fr: ſenſe of the 
word, and act with diſreſpe& and ingra- 
titude towards his Providence. 

Suffer me now briefly to mention a few 
other vices of the moſt malignant and fa- 
tal conſequence to mankind, to which it 
has peculiar temptations. And the 


Firſt is pride and vanity. When Men 


are elated by their diſtinguiſh'd circum- 


ſtances, they eaſily fancy themſelves to 
be very fignificant perſons, and poſſeſud 
of extraordinary merit, And this vain 
opinion, which is continpally fed by their 

merce- 
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be very innocent: and rational for 


£968 | 1 hw erde 
Si neden dependents and flatterers (a- 
| 2 mong whom tis ſearce poſſible for any 


man to preſerve a juſt opinion of himſelf, 
and of human nature) diſcovers itſelf in 
every Part of; their conduct, and in all 
Not bur that it may 
perſons 
'of;/igure and ſubſtance to allow themſelves 
Auch diverſions, and make ſuch an appea- 

Tance in public, as would be very impro- 


per and criminal in thoſe who enjoy but 


muderate fortunes; nor would I be ſuppo- 
Ad to condemn that external ſhew and 


Magnificence, which is a badge of civil 


:honour, and neceflary to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral ranks of men one from another, 
or maintain the reſpect due to their diffe- 
rent characters. But for any to pride 
themfelves, and fancy that there is a pro- 
Ser merit in dreſs and equipage, or in the 
prodigality and glittering pomp r 
neſs, is a vice that argues a very b and 
degenerate turn of mind; and whenever 


ſuch a temper prevails, it will take men 
off from improving in thoſe moral diſpo- 
ee e conſtitute 
Non va liacais, 03 Haide 
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lency of a reaſonable being. 


F "5B riches miniſter to ambition 
which 3 is one of the moſt irregular paſ. 
ſions of human. nature, and attended 
with the moſt miſchievous effects. And 
in proportion to our vanity, and the high 
views we entertain for our ſelves, they 
have a tendency to beget in us an unbe- 
coming and inſolent contempt of others. 
For meh are apt to think, that there is ſo 
much reſpe& due to their ſuperior cir- 
cumſtances, as if they were of a different 
nature from their fellow creatures, and 
originally formed in a higher order of be- 
ing; and thus they ſacrifice all the rights 
of mankind; reſulting from their natu- 
ral equality, to an accidental advantage, 
which has no merit at all in it otherwiſe 
than as tis enjoyned with condeſcention 
and benevolence, and a * to 


the ae 45 


1 Finally, men are too eaſily 3 


210 Agurs prayer. 

SER. by their riches and power, to be imperi- 
VIII. aus and tyranical, and to abuſe thoſe 
** great talents, which God hath put into 
their hands for the good of others, to op- 
ereſſion and injuſtice; by which means 
they moſt wickedly pervert the wiſe 
ſcheme of providence, and are more ex- 
tenfevely miſchievous and hurtful, in pro- 
portion to their greater capacity for do- 

ing good. I now proceed 


2. To conſider what the text ſays con- 
cerning the danger of a ſtate of want 
and poverty; or leaſt I be poor and fleal, 
and take the name of my God in vain. The 
vices, to which ſtrait and penurious cir- 
cumſtances of life are here repreſented 
as having peculiar temptations, are theft, 
and taking the name of God in vain, by 
which is moſt probably meant perjury. 

And tis very evident, that the temptati- 
on to theſe crimes is, in the nature of 
the thing, much ſtronger, when perſons 
are embarraſſed with difficulties, and op- 
preſſed by poverty, than it can be * 
— ey 
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they enjoy a ſuperfluity of riches, or e- SRM. 
ven 2 moderate fortune, which is ſuffi- 


VIII. 


cient to procure for them all neceſſaries, KZ 


and proper conveniences, and places them 


above care and anxiety. And as it ap- 
pears likewiſe, in fact, that the guilty 


this way are moſt frequently neceſſitous 


people, who have either no employment 
to follow, or elſe had rather violate the 
moſt ſacred obligations of conſcience, 
than be forced to maintain themſelves by 


honeſt labour; I ſhall ſay no more to this 
point directly, but enquire into the cau- 


ſes why the poor ſo eaſily give way to 
temptations of this kind. And, 


1. Tis undoubtedly owing, in a great 
meaſute, to the want of à good education, 
The advantage of this is unſpeakable z 
and nothing has a larger ſhare in form- 
ing the difference there is between ons 

man and another, tho' originally of the 


aug per 


diſtinguiſhes the politer parts of the 
world from the moſt ignorant and bar- 
P 2 barout 


ies of beings. Tis this that 
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StRM- barous nations. For all mankind have 


VIII. che faculty of reaſon implanted in them 
IV y the great Creator; but if it be not 


improved, it will never ſhew it ſelf to 
advantage. By good culture it may be 
. raiſed to aſtate of great maturity and per- 
fection; but if it be neglected, it will be 
overrun with ignorance and prejudice, 
Again, all men have 4 natural power to 
diſcern the difference between good and 
evil, and the ſolid grounds and founda- 
tions of morality ; but, notwithſtanding 
this, if they are not faugbt and inſtruct- 
ed, their notions will be very i 
rude, and confuſed. Now there is this 
defect, generally, in the education of 
the poorer ſort of people. They are 
train'd up in a brutal ſtupidity.--- No 
care is taken to inſtill into their minds 
proper notions of God, and of his pro- 
vidence, of a judgement to come, and 
the difference between virtue and vice 
And as they grow up thus wrld, and with 
out any good principles atleaſt, if they are 
4 * by bad examples, and have 
reit not 


Agurs preyer. =o. 
not imbibed a contempt of all religion, 8 x RI. 
tis no wonder that they are diſſolute and pong 
extravagant in their practice. All which 
ſhews us the great uſe, I might almoſt 
fay, abſolute neceſſity of a ſober and vir- 
tuous education, and of infuſing ſenti- 
ments of wiſdom and piety into children 
in their early years, and at the firſt daun 

_ of reaſon. For their minds are then tender 
and fexible, free from prejudice and un- 
ruly paſſion, and ' equally ſuſceptible © of 
good, as bad impreſſions: And tis ge- 
nerally obſerved, that perſons retain 
ſomewhat of the tincture that was given 
them in their education, . lives 
After. 


Another eln og poverty 7 e 
-men to the temptations intimated in the 
text is, that the poor are not trained yp 
regularly to any employment, by which 
they may get an honeſt livelihood; and 
for want being inured to labour and in- 
duſtry, they contract a habit of idlneſs, 
2 which nothing can be more detri- 
P 3 mental 


74. Agurs prayer. 

Denke menal ro ſociety ; for iris, indeed, the 
I. parent of all vices. To this, particularly, 
it may be aſcribed, that ſo many ſub- 
fiſt by rapin and violence, and by abuſ- 
ing and plundering their fellow-crea- 


Again, perſons in ſuch low mean cir- 
cumſtances are often deſtitute of a ſenſe 
of ame, and regard to reputation, and, 
conſequently, have loſt one of the ſureſt 
guards of their virtue and integrity, and 
are eaſily led into the moſt abominable 
and injurious vices. And this is not on- 
ly owing to their having never received 
any notions of decency in their educa- 
tion, but to the wrong cuſtom of the 
world. Poverty its ſelf is look'd upon 
as an object of contempt ; and fora 
poor man to pretend to have any reputa- 
tion to loſe, is too often matter of Jeſt 
and ridicule. But this is certainly very 
- impolitic, as well as unjuſt ; becauſe tis 
for the intereſt of ſociety to encourage 
4 ſenſe of bonour in every one that has 
| A 
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a reaſonable nature, whatever his outward Sz x ** 


circumſtances may be. For 1 IC mult be 
conſidered, that a regard to, reputation, 
and a ſenſe of ſhame frequently, prevail, 


where the awful notions of a Deity, and 


a. providence, and a future ſtate, have 


little, or no influence at all. And there- 


fore, if theſe are deſtroy'd, as they ge- 
nerally are in the wretched poor, WA one 
or other, or both the methods above- 


215, 


Yor 


mentioned, and they think they cannot 


render themſelves more deſpicable by 


their wickedneſs, than they are already 
on account of their poverty; tis na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that they may com- 
mit ſuch crimes, as they would other. 
wiſe be Harke at the thought. of. vis 
joy ws in "his ſep” and indiffe. 
rence about the good or ill opinion 'of 
the world, in this lazineſs and averſiot to 
labour, in this brutifh ſtupidity, and 
thoſe corrupt and yitious | ſentiments, 
which they acquired from their educati- 


on, 1 are confirmed by their wicked ao. 
en F 
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*crates, perſons, for the moſt part, of 
the ſame abandon d principles with them - 
ſelves: So that there is ſcarce a poſſibi- 
lity of being reclaimed , bur, on the 
other hang, tis highly probable they 
will be more and more cacoutaged and 
hardned in their Vices. 8 


Let Wee eee View; char 
comes under the character of taking God's 
Name in vain, which the poor are notori- 


 oully guilty of; and that is the practice 


of common ſwearing. To this, 1 know 
of no peculiar temptation ariſing from 
their Poverty. And it appears, in fact, 
that there is none; becauſe it is very 
near, if nor altogether, as common 
among perſons of high rank and circum- 
ſtances, to the very great ſcandal of re- 
ligion, and their own diſhonour. For 
tis a ſhameful thing that they ſhould 

gulge to ſo vulgar a vice; a vice, to dean 
there is not the leaſt tempration; and 
Which! is a ſenſeleſs , infignificant expletive 
in diſcourſe, that =y neither ffrength, 
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nor beauty, to it. And if 


they will not 8ER 


refrain out of reſpect to the great Gods VII. | 


who is infinitely their ſuperiour and WYVW 
better, or from a dread of his ven- 
geance ; they ought at leaſt, out of good 
manners, to be aſhamed to continue any 
longer ſuch an infamous practice, to the 
offence of the ſobereſt and wiſeſt of their 
fellow-creatures, and in defiance of the 
laws of their Country: I proceed now 
to the | | 


SeconD thing propos'd, via, to ſuggeſt 
a few uſeful Reflections on what has 
been advanced in the foregoing Diſcourſe, 
in order to prevent Miſtakes that may 
ariſe from it, and direct to the right uſe 


ee arent it. And, 


The e cbm webe els, 
that notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, 
both riches and poverty are capable of 
being improved to the moſt uſeful pur- 
poſes. For in affluent, circumſtances, 
et a man but govern his appetites, and, 

enjoy 


-218 Agurs prayer. 
SNN enjoy his fortune with diſcretion, and 
VII. he has the utmoſt advantages for culti- 
ung his mind; — a freedom from the 
cares of life, and conſequently an eafine/5 
and chearfulneſs of temper, than which 
nothing is more ſerviceable to us in the 
purſuit of knowledge; —— leiſure for 
ſtudy; —— opportunities for conſulting 
the beſt Books, and converſing with the 
moſt learned men in all profeffions, &c. 
And, beſides, which is much more deſira- 
ble, he has it in his power to exerciſe 
#rffufrve and Godlike benevolence ; —— to 
be the Patron of virtue, to encourage it 
by his example, and ſupport it by his au- 
thority and influence, and to be the kind 
inſtrumenc of providence in relieving and 
comforting his fellow creatures ; and for 
behaving well in ſo critical a ſtation, and 
doing ſo much good tohuman ſociety, will 
be entitled to a greater reward. fog 
even a ſtate of poverty, if it be born wi 
becoming patience and ſubmiſſion to the 
will of God, may be of great Uſe, as it 


en, us to laborious and ſelf-denying 
virtye, 
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virtue, to ſtrength and firmneſs of re- SERII, 
ſolution; and conſequently prepares for VIII. 


various ſervices of great importance to 
mankind, which can't be expected from 
any, whoſe minds are relax d and en- 
feebled by + long courſe of indolence 
in difficulties, and deter gebe a 
_ e of them. 


0 # p * 


2. As poyerty 105 . __ och 


Ade with reſpect / to the prac- 


tice of virtue, we ſhould be excited by 
this conſideration to commiſerate the 
caſe of the poor, and relieve them: ac» 
cording to our abilities, that we may 
xethove, at leaſt in ſome degree, the 


fempflatians they an | 


immorality. B 508215 Ir 
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2093 The chief ule at all, is to 1 4 
rate our paſſien for riches and greatneis. 
uch a ſtation is much more dangerous 
when perſons; are raiſed to it from a 
lr condition, ar moderate fortune, than 
een ta 
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$2 NN. to thoſe who have been bred wp in it. The 

VUL fuddenneſs of the change, in one caſe, 

gel. men's 'tempers, and overſets their 

reaſon; whereas, in the other, they 

having been always accuſtom'd to it, 

the impreſſions it makes are not ſo ſtrong 

and /enfible. Beſides the deſire of ſu- 
perfluity is not a natural defire; —— 
all can't have it indulg d, and therefore 
ought not to be ſer upon it. They ſhould 
rather conſider what tis proper for per- 
ſons in their urcumſtances to expect, and 
be contented with that; and not aſpire 
impatiendly- and eagerly after every 
thing, that the irregular cravings of an 
#nfatiable appetite may prompt them 
„ And from wyhat has been ſaid fo 
largely in this diſcourſe, concerning the 


danger that attends worldly ptoſperity, 
we may ſee abundant reaſon not to 


envy thoſe who are poſſefs'd of it. For 
what is it we-envy ? —— hp 
ignorance, Vice, and miſery, under a 
glittering and pompous appearance. —— 
— — vrhich are ſo 
©3 gy 
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kighly the object of our admiration 8x NN. 
and deſire, may have corrupted the vir- VIII. 
tue of thoſe ern we think happy inn 
the enjoyment of them, and, in con- | 
ſequence, have deſtroyed their peace 3. 
ſo that they may languiſh amidſt all 
their plenty, and be diſtracted with in- 
numerable cares; or elſe may be gay 
and thoughtleſs, or given up to riot and 
luxury. The generality of mankind are 
ſuch wild and inconſiderate creatures, 
and examine ſo little into the nature of 
things, that @ fine outfide eaſily deceives 
them; ſo that they love, and admire, and 

conſequently envy, they know not what. 
Whereas, if they would weigh matters 
impartially, their reaſon muſt inform 
them, that, to ſome tempers, the eaſe, 
lazineſi, and affluence of proſperity will 
adminiſter numberleſs temptations to vice 
and extravagance; and that, on the 
contrary, afflictions may be of great uſe 
when perſons can't be brought to confi 
deration, or kept in tolerable order, any 
other way. And in ſuch, caſes they 
e a would 
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SY & would be led to think very differently 
VIII. &om what they uſually do, i. e. to look 


upon the /zeining evil as a real good, and 
on proſperity"as' a real evil, notwith- 


ſtanding its flattering and deceitful ap- 
pearances. 'Befides did they compare 
their own intire caſe with that of the 
perſons whom they are ſo apt to envy, 
they would often find the advantage 
to be on their own fide. For the out- 
ward gaiety and ſplendor of proſperity, 
if it has corrupted the hearts and man. 
ners of its poſſeſſors, is a great misfor- 
tune, in compariſon of moderate, nay 
even of affiifed circumſtances of life, 
Joined with a grave and conſiderate mind, 
regular paſſions, and a virtuous conduct. 
Add. to this, that proſperity, to thoſe 
eſpecially who envy it in others, is 
likely to be attended with the moſt 
miſchievous and deſtructive conſequen- 
ces. For what is the true object of 
their envy? Is it the capacity thoſe 
perſons enjoy of doing more good to their 
SY creatures? No ! but the abundance 
honour 
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honour, pomp, and luxury of ſuch a ftation.S E R NI. 
And if they are enamour d of theſe VIII. 
things, there is no ground to hope that We 
they will guard againſt any faſhionable 
exceſſes, or abridge themſelves even of 
the moſt anmanly entertainments of a 
vain and luxurious age. 
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ſance and cowardice. 


po v. Xxix. 25. former an. 


7 be fear - "man. bringeth a 
oo frare— 


= 18 A el by the Au-SERM. 
ky * = thor of our being, gs every IX. 
Ne puſſion of the ſoul may not on- 


ASS ly be of great uſe to ws, if its 
natural deſign and tendency be regularly 
purſued, bur is capable alſo, by being 
perverted, of cauſing much vexation and 


miſery to ourſelves,” and injury to our 


fellow creatures: For this is a demonſtra- 


. . tion, 
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SER M. tion, founded in nature, and obvious to 
IX. the meaneſt capacity, of the neceſſity of 
felfgovernment, and that we ſhould take 
the utmoſt care to keep all our affections 

and appetites within thoſe bounds, which 

the Creator hath preſcribed. - Thus, for 
inſtance, the defire of happineſs, and a- 
ver/ion to pain and miſery, which works 

ſo ſtrongly in all mankind, is evidently, 

in itſelf, of the higheſt advantage ; but if 

we form wrong notions of the happineſs 
which we ought ultimately to purſue, and 

the evils we ſhould chiefly avoid, it will as 
certainly prove fatal to us. Again, the 
paſſion of ſhame, is an excellent preſerva- 

tive from baſe and diſhonourable actions, 

and nothing is a ſtronger guard and ſecu- 

rity to out virtue and innocence than 

this, when regularly exerciſed, and em- 
plwẽły'd about proper objects; but a falſe 
| Shame, which is influenced more by the 
opinions and cuſtoms of men than by the 
eternal differences of things, à falſe ſhame 
that breaks our ſpirits, and makes ſuch 
tame cowards of us, that we have not 
reſolution enough to ſtand-up for the ho- 
nour of God, and the immutable obliga- 

* dions 


complasſance, and cowardice. 


tions of virtue, nor, conſequently, to aſ- 8 ERM. 
ſert and maintain the dignity of our rea- IX. 
ſonable nature; this, I ſay, neceſſarily WY 


deſtroys every thing that is praiſe-wor- 
thy and generous in us, and muſt betray 
us into innumerable errors in practice, 
which are not merely inconſiſtent with 
integrity, but will render us, to the laſt 
degree, vile and contemptible. f 

And the ſame may be ſaid of fear. 
While it proceeds upon right principles, 
and is proportioned to the weight and mo- 
ment of the evils about which it is conver- 
fant, it muſt be calculated to ſerve the 
moſt beneficial purpoſes, as it warns us 
where our greateſt danger lyes; and ſtrong- 
ly prompts us to avoid it. But the caſe ig 
quite otherwiſe when it forms imaginary 
dangers, and alarms with. fal/e terrors ; 
— when Fancy or corrupt paſſion, and not 
the reaſon of things is the foundation and 
root of it; —When we fear natural evils, 
which, under the direction of an all-wiſe 
providence, may be over- ruled for good, 
more than moral, which tend neceſſarily 
and invariably to the miſery and ruin of 
the rational creation; and the cenſures and 
> Ja frowns 


— 
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SER 4: frowns of men, whoſe wiſdom, power, and 

IX duration is confined and limited, more than 

de diſpleaſure and vengeance of the Al- 
mighty and eternal God; for then our 

fears will infallibly turn us aſide from 

our duty, and be attended with moſt 

pernicious conſequences, as for the fake 

of avoiding leſſer and comparatively tri- 

fling evils, we ſhall run | ourſelves upon 
others that are infinitely more dreadful. 
Which ſhows us the vaſt importance of 
locking well to our principles of action, 
and indeed of making this our firſt and 
chief care; becauſe if che prevailing Prin- 
ciples of our minds are corrupt and vi- 
cious, tis, in the nature of things, im- 
poſſible, that our practice ſhould be vir- 
tuous and regular. Evil principles of ac- 
tion, as long as they are entertained and 
indulged, as neceſſarily produce a wicked 
Hfe, as any other cauſes do their natu- 
ral and immediate effects; and therefore 
till they are corrected and altered, tis in 
vain to expect any reformation in the 
outward conduct. This is the ground of 
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complaiſance, and com rdice. 


I now proceed to conſider more particu-$ — 


larly, in the following method. 


I. I ſhall ſhow what we muſt under- 
ſtand by the fear of man. 
II. In what ſenſe it bringeth a rare. 
And, 
III. Offer ſome remedies againſt it. 


I. I am to explain what we muſt un- 
derſtand by the fear of man. The fear of 
man I take in its largeſt ſenſe, not only 
as implying the fear of thoſe poſitive 
evils and puniſhments, which the power 
and vengeance of man can inflict, but a 
reverence of human authority, and cuſ- 
toms, and a dread of the cenſures, and re- 
proaches of our fellow creatures. But 
that I may talk diſtinctly, and without 
confuſion, upon this ſubject, it may be 
proper briefly to ſhow, that this phraſe, 
when it is uſed, as in the text, in a cr7- 
minal ſenſe, muſt be underſtood gin forme 
caution, and limitation. For, 

1/7, There is, undoubredly, a reverence 
due to human authority in all points that 
do not exceed the juſt bounds of ir, and 
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SERM.the-paying this regard is abſolutely neceſ- 
IX. fary to hold the frame of civil ſocieties 
together, and prevent lawleſs riot and con- 
fuſion. In like manner there is a defer- 
ence due to the innacent cuſtoms and uſages 
of the world; and fingularity in ſuch in- 
ſtances, in oppoſition to the unanimous 
opinion of our fellow creatures, can be 
the effect of nothing but weakneſs, or ob- 
Hinacy. Such a conduct is as ridiculqus, 
as the complying, in things morally evil, 
would be wicked. Tis alſo utterly in- 
conſiſtent with a ſocial ſpirir, or with 
that temper of mind which is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to anſwer the great end, for 
which men agreed, at firſt, to enter in- 
to ſociety. For the ends of ſociety can- 
not be ſecured but by mutual conde- 
ſcenſion and reſpect, and the compliance 
and ſubmiſſion of the minor part, in things 
= lawful, and which are entirely of a civil 
| nature, to che judgment and practice of 
| | the majority; and tis impoſſible but peace 
| and good order muſt be deſtroyed, if all 
the members of it are Aff and untrac- 
| 
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Again, as tis natural for every one whoSz RM 


loves himſelf to defire the favour - and 
good opinion of his fellow creatures, and 
his duty to cultivate and improve it by all 
Juft and honourable methods, becauſe the 
quiet and convenience of his life, and his 
uſefulneſs too, depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, on his reputation and character 
in the world; he cannot help being a- 
fraid of cenſure and reproach, and oughr 
to be ſollicitous to avoid (if poſſible) its 
being fixed upon him, or to deliver and 
clear himſelf from it. Provided he ſtoops 
to nothing that is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of true honour, and virtue, ſuch a 
concern is highly juſt, and reaſonable, 
and what no wie man can be without. 
And, on the contrary, men muſt be of a 
remper quite ſtupid, and deſtitute of com- 
mon reflection, if they have no fear at 
all of public reproach and infamy, and 
muſt loſe, beſides, what is in the nature 
of things (and therefore what muſt ap- 
pear to be deſigned as ſuch by the great 
author of nature) a very powerful reſtraint 
from mean, ungeneruus, and diſgraceful 


Practices. 
Q4 34. The 
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S ERM. 39. The principle of elfe preſer vation 
IX; neceffarily excites in us a fear of thoſe 
WY evils, which we have reaſon to appre- 


hend from the power or malice of any of 
our fellow creatures, and directs to the 
uſe of all proper means for our own 
defence and ſecurity. We are ſo far 
from being oblig d to have no care, or 
ſollicitude on this bead, that we ſhall 
be guilty of the utmoſt taſhneſs and folly, 
if we expoſe ourſelves to their reſentment 
unneceſſarily, and run upon any ſufferings, 
which with honour and a good conſci- 
ence, may be avoided. All innocent, not 
excepting the moſt artful, compliances 
and evaſions muſt be uſed, to ſcreen our- 
ſelves from evils of this kind; otherwiſe, 
inſtead of being martyrs in a good cauſe, 
we only ſuffer the natural effects of our 
own wilfulneſs and obſtinacy. And final» 
ly, a dread of thoſe puniſhments which 
the civil magiſtrate intlicts, for the preſer- 
vation of mens natural rights, and the ſe- 
curity of their perſons and properties 
from unjuſt. violence, and to deter from 
the commiſſion of ſuch vices as are in- 
en wich the publick peace and wel- 


fare 3 
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fare; this, I ſay, is not only lawful, be-Sz x NM. 
cauſe natural inconveniences and evils of IX. 
all kinds cannot but be the object of our VY 


fear and averſion, but neceſſary ; both as 
the end of theſe puniſhments cannor be 
anſwered, nor, conſequently, civil ſocie- 
ties ſubſiſt, unleſs we are ſtruck with ter- 
ror at the ap n of them, and be- 
cauſe they are, in themſelves, fit and rea- 
ſonable, and no more than what the 
crimes, for which they are executed, 
ſtrictly deſerve. A man indeed, that ſuf- 
fers, by «juſt human laws, for what is 
really praiſe-worthy, may ſupport him- 
ſelf with this reflection, that he ſuffers 
for the cauſe of truth and virtue, and 
being conſcious of his integrity, defy 
the power and cruelty of his perſecutors ; 
but he that can bear to think, withour 
horror, of being deſervedly branded with 
public infamy, and cut off as an enemy 
to ſociety, and the good of mankind, muſt 
have extinguiſh'd his reaſon, and loſt all 
remains of honour and ingenuity. 
Thus far then the fear of man may be 


defended and- juſtified. In ſome of the 
inſtances which have been mentioned, ir 


- The ie, of ue 


"SOD" at leaſt, lawful, becauſe founded on 


that human nature cannot 


Wr off; and in others virtuous, and 


commendable. But it becomes criminal, 
when tis the ruling and predominant prin- 
ciple in our minds ; becauſe then it either 
ſuppoſes, that we look upon the appro- 
bation and favour of men as our ſu- 
preme good, and upon the frowns, re- 
and terrors of the world as the 
greateſt evil that can befal us; or, at 
leaſt (as *tis always the nature of that 
which is the prevailing principle, to over- 
rule and controul all other principles) it 
will be to hard for the fear of God, bear 
down our natural ſenſe of good and evil, 
and deſtroy that preſence of mind, that 
conſtancy and reſolution, which is neceſ- 
ſary to enable us to behaye with honour 
to our nature, and ſutably to thoſe rela- 
tions in which the all-wiſe creator hath 
placed us, and to overcome the difficul- 
ries of a virtuous courſe, And from this 
ſhort account of the finful fear of man, 
which the text ſpeaks of, aways 
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ad. Place, in what ſenſe it bringeth aS'z RM; 


hare, which I proceed therefore to conſi- 
der. And not to infiſt on many 
mean compliances, and ſmaller inconveni- 
ences, to which jt expoſes men; it throws 
temptations in their way which are likely 
to prevail ſo far, as to deſtroy all im- 
provements in true wiſdom and virtue. 
For, 

1. Let us ſuppoſe a man, under the 
influence of this /avi/þ principle engaged 
in ſearches after truth; —— what profi- 
ciency is it poſſible for him to make ? 
If he has an extravagant veneration for 
human authority, nothing muſt be receiv'd 
but what has that lamp upon it. _——If 
he aims at being popular, and dreads ill 
will and cenſure, no truths can be admit- 
ted but ſuch as are faſhionable, and have 
the current character and reputation of 
orthodoxy. The odious names of Inſidel 
and Heretic will frighten him from pro- 
ceeding in his enquiries, and calling in 
queſtion the common ſtandard. Or if 
he is awed by the vengeance of civil power, 
and the terrors of this world, this muſt 


raiſe an unconquerable averſion in his 


mind 


IX. 


little 
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Sz x M. mind againſt all truths, that may expols 


IX. him to danger, and ſuffering. 
WYV In order'to the making improvements 


* 


in divine knowledge, tis abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that the mind be free, calm, and un- 
under no reſtraint, or terror; 
otherwiſe it will be reſervd and partial. 
There muſt be no corrupt paſſion to darken 
the underſtanding, 5 private intereſt to 
miſlead and pervert it. But the man we 
are ſpeaking of is held in ſtrong fetters; 
his fears diſtract and confound him; he 
ſees difficulties and diſcouragements on 
every fide, and but one ſafe path to walk 
in, even the old beaten brack chalk'd out 
by authority, which is the only way to 
that eſteem, applauſe, and favour, which 
he fo ardently purſues, and to avoid that 
diſgrace, and thoſe ſufferings, which are, 
of all things, moſt terrible to his imagina- 
tion. And being thus enſſav'd, is it to 
be expected that he ſhould exerciſe im- 
partiality and freedom of thought ?— 
Where the light is ſo offenfrve, is it not 
highly probable chat the eyes of the mind 
will be ſhut againſt it? Tis d&fficult even 
1 men 2 influenc d by more 

rational 
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rational and noble principles, and have aS1 E 2 M. 


virtuous turn of mind, to maintain an 


unbiaſs'd and ſteddy purſuit of truth, 


when the world frowns upon it, and 
loads it with reproaches and perſecutions 
but to him, who is ready to ſacrifice 
every thing to his reputation and world- 
ly intereſt, it muſt be abſolutely impgſi- 
ble. Let us ſuppoſe, however, that, not- 
Wi his fears, he. may be impar- 
tial in his ſearches after truth; the caſe 


will be very much the ſame, with reſpect 


to the good reſulting from it, as if they 
entirely /uppreſ#d his inquiries. For, 

aa, This principle will infallibly pre- 

vail with him, in times of difficulty and 
danger, either to conceal, or deny it. 'Tis 
as great an abſurdity to expect, that one 
who i is diſpirited by worldly fears ſhould 
be a conſeſſor and martyr for true religion, 
as that a coward ſhould be brave and 
valiant, The fearfuband unbelieving, or, at 
leaſt, the rejecters of true religion, when 
it is oppreſs d and perſecuted, are there- 
fore juſtly join d together in ſcripture, 
becauſe they are, in the nature of things, 


; n For che prevailing N 
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SrRM.of ſuch perſons is to avoid that which is 
| IX. the object of their fears, and, conſequent- 


h, every thing elſe muſt give way to it. 


So that the direct conſequence of this 
deſtructive principle is inſincerity, and the 
making ſhipwreck of faith, and a good 
conſcience; and if it had ſway d in Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, and the primitive diſci- 
ples, Chriſtianity could never have been 
propagated in the world ; and ſhould it 
univerſally 'prevail in furure ages, man- 
kind muſt for ever remain in their igno- 
rance and errors, without a poſſibility of 
a reformation. 

But this is not the worſt effect of it 3 
for it leads men even to revile and banter 
the truth.—Whence, elſe, do many of the 
profane ſeoffs, that are thrown out againſt 
religion, proceed, but from this ſource ? 
he perſons who make uſe of em 
cannot, generally, be ſuſpected of banter- 
ing Chriſtianity, upon being convinc'd 
that 'tis in itſelf ridiculous, becauſe they 
never examin d it, or conſider d the pre- 
tenſions on which its authority is 
founded. They want either capacity» 
or 3 or both, for ſuch an en- 

| quiry. 
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difficulty, and requires ſomewhat of thought, IX. 
which they are ſtrangers and enemies to; 
and cannot bear the fatigue of. But to 
be a wit, and to be faſbionable in the 
companies they frequent, is a much eaſier 
thing. Tis but getting the laugh againſt 
revelation, by throwing out a dull common- 
place: jeſt againſt it, and the buſineſs 1s 
done. Tho, as an ingenious author * ob- 
ſerves, a very little ſenſe, with a good 
deal of vice and ill nature, will qualify a 


man for this kind of fatire. I ſhall con- 


clude what I have to ſay concerning theſe 
unthinking little critics with this ſingle 
remark ; that how much ſoever they may 


magnify their own abilities, and be puff d 


up for being thought perſons of refin'd 
reaſon, and uncommon penetration, by 
ſuch as are. no wiſer than themſelves; 
they really act a very. fooliſh part, in 
abuſing and ridiculing things facred only 
becauſe they do not anderſtand them, and, 
for the ſake of a light wanton piece of 
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drollery, hazarding the aden of 805 


immortal ſoulss. 


But 


Dr 


% = Tho miſehieſs of faviſh 
Sz RM. But to proceed. The flaviſh fear of 
IX. man will have the ſame malignant in- 
” fluence upon our morals, as it has been 
ſhewn to have, in its direct tendency, 
upon our faith. For when it is riſen to 
ſuch a height, as to overrule the dictates 
of natural conſcience, and entirely to de- 
ſtroy the ſtrength and conſtancy of our 
minds, we are an eaſy prey to every 
temptation, and lie open to the moſt 
deſperate and abandon d wickedneſs. Its 
to an imtmoral practice | 
in part, from what has been already ſaid, 
wherein it has been  ſhewn, that in diffi. 

to conceal, or deny, the truth, and, con- 

I ſequently, to diffimulation and hypocrijy ; 
but this, being a matter of great impor- 
tance, deſerves to be more 3 
and fully illuſtratec. g 
Let us ſuppoſe, then, a perſcit 1 chis 
— to live in very corrupt times, 
when virtue is unpopular, and labours un- 
der diſgrace, and vice is prevailing and 
 faſtronable. He dreads the reproaches of 
the multitude, and yet theſe he is ſure 
to meet with if he purſues a virtuous 
18 courſe 
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courſe of life; what then can be expect- S x N N. 
ed but that he will give himſelf up to 22 
the extravagancies of the age, and fall in ö 
with the common degeneracy? The charge 

of fingularity, and the odium that attends 

it, will be more than ſufficient to counter- 
ballance his weak inclinations towards 
virtue, and to make him as heartily and 
univerſally vitious as the reſt of his neigh- 
bours ; tho it be, really, our glory to be 
fingular in aſſerting the honour of our 
maker, and vindicating the law of our 
reaſonable nature, which is of the moſt 
facred and indiſpenſable obligation, and 
a' cauſe of the higheſt importance; and 
the utmoſt pitch of madneſs to debaſe 
our excellent faculties, and make 'our- 
felves miſerable, only becauſe others are 
fo frantic as to do the like, and to 
avoid the imputation of 1 8. and un- 


mannerly precaſeneſs. 
Again, if it be a man's favourite | 


ſcheme to, acquit himſelf to the folite 
world, and he dreads their contempt as 
the greateſt of all misfortunes ; what 
is the natural conſequence ?. Why, that 
if theſe pretenders to politeneſs are 
diffolv'd in effeminacy, and make luxury 

R and 
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SERM.and riot the characteriſtic i;of a fine 
IX. gentleman, he muſt immediately reſign 
O himſelf up to the gratification of his 


appetites, and to all the modi/b_ vices. 
And, accordingly, tho it be indeed ſhock- 
ing and monſtrous, and greatly to the 
diſgrace of the preſent age, there are too 
many, who, from a falſe modefly, and 
becauſe they will not be ſo rude as to 
contradi& the general humour of their 
company,  are/ guilty of extravagancies 
which they have a ſecret abhorrence of; 
and ſome, 'tis to be fear'd, who to raiſe 
their character for debauchery, and, con- 
ſequently, for an elegant. tafte, boaſt of 
vices. that they never committed. 
Alas, where is the reaſon of mankind, 
where their becoming ſenſe of the dignity 
of human nature, when they can glory 
in what is the reproach and ſhame of it; 
and endeavour to ſupport the reputation, 
not merely of being men, but the moſt 
refin'd part of the ſpecies, on ſuch acti- 
oy em below the rank of brute 
creatures! For, in truth, as. ſuch per- 
ſons will not think for themſelves, they 
ought. to be told, chat vice and wicked- 
ocls of all kinds is the greateſt abuſe and 


"NY vio- 
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violence that can be offer'd to their ra- EN N. 
tional faculties; —that there cannot be IX. 
a fine gentleman without good ſenſe and a 9 


juſt diſcernment of things, at leaſt, not 
without true honour, which is inſeparable 
from virtue; — that blaſpheming the 
eftabliſh'd religion of their country, and 
thoſe things which all conſiderate and 
ſober men highly value and reverence, 
is a very mean accompliſhment, and what 
not only a ſerious Dei, but even a down- 
right Atbeiſt, who has any knowledge of 
the world, and any notion of right be- 
haviour, may be aſham'd of; — and 
that a fingular aukward dreſs, an imper- 
tinent trifling gaiety, and a thoughtleſs un- 
meaning conduct, will not atone for a vio- 
lation of thoſe eſſential rules of civility 
and decency. Let me add, that all the 
vices, into which the evil principle men- 
tion d in the text betrays thoſe who are 
govern d by it, argue the utmoſt baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, and conſequently both they, 
and the principle from whence they 
proceed, are as inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racer of a hero, and a man of true honour, 
as they are with that of a good Chriſtian. 
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Szxm. To conclude this head, If it be our 
IX. ultimate view to ſecure the countenance 


and favour. of perſons 


in eutbority, and 
avoid their diſpleaſure, this mg will 
us to many ſnares inconve- 
2 The — indeed of all well 
regulated ſocieties are favourable to vir- 
tue, and pointed at vice and immorality. 
But notwithſtanding this, the ſtate of 
things may be, and oftentimes is ſo cor- 
rupt, that vicious compliances are neceſ- 
fary to obtain the good will of our ſupe- 
tiors; and when this is che. caſe, the 
man who is determin'd, at all adventures, 
to ſecure their a ion, and avoid 
their frowns, muſt be eaſily captivated 
and ſeduc d. He muſt, and probably 
will, be a ion with them in 
luxury and prodigality, lic and diflemble, 
flatter their vanity, and be the inſtrument 
of their ambition, covetouſneſs, and un- 
lawful pleaſures. So that, in every view 
of it, the ſlaviſh fear f man has an 
evident tendency to carrupt our integrity, 
and leads; RES en oy 
tive vice. 
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But it may be faid, there is ſtill thisSE RM, 


— that when authority, power, 
and intereſt are on the fide of true reli- 
gion and virtue, this principle will as 
effectually excite to a love and reverence 
of theſe, as it will, in contrary circum- 
ſtances, to immorality and wickedneſs, It 
muſt be own'd it will to outward appear- 
ance. Bur this deſireable ſtate of things 
is likely to happen but ſeldom, the 
generality of the world being too fre- 
quently in the wrong, with teſpect both 
ro their opinions, and practices; or if it 
ſhould happen, men would entirely loſe 
the merit of their affected concern and 
zeal for virtue and piety, becauſe of 
motives from which it flows. For no- 
thing can render either our enquiries after 
truth, or the performance of religious 
duties propetly laudable, but their being 
the matter of our free” choice, and our 
acting from ſuch diſpofitions, as have a 
tendency to the ſame conduct in ll cir- 
cumftances, And that virtuos, on the 
COmrary, can be worth but little, which 
in times of „and when it is 
99 and _ by the influence 


IX. 


n 
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The miſchiefs of laviſh 


Sr RM. of authority, and by public favour, only 
IX, ſeems to flouriſh, and does not ſpring from 


its genuine principles; but fades and lan- 
guiſhes, and entirely diſappears, as ſoon as 
tis brought to a trial. Having thus con- 
ſider d the ſnares and temptations, fatal 
to religion and ſincerity, which attend 
the fear ꝙ man, when it is a predominant 
pad goveraing: paſion- I proceed, 

In the third and laſt place, * 
fome remedies e . And. 

If. Let us maintain and improve. in 
our minds a ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſſary 
difference between good and evil. For 
if we are firmly convinc'd, that there is 
a fixed and eternal law for the conduct 
of all rational beings in the nature of 
things, which cannot be alter'd by cigſlom 
and opinion, nor by any ty what- 
we ſhall not be eaſily perſuaded to vio- 
late the rules of our duty, upon any con- 
fiderations, Men who think. /ooſely may 
be apt to imagine, that the obligations of 
virtue are hot ſo ſtrict and indiſpenſable; 
-and perhaps; that God will excuſe a devi- 
1 * 5 -- | 
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by reproaches and perſecutions. But had 8 ER. 
they enquired into the true grounds of IX. 
morality, they would have found that its VV 


obligation is immurable, and, conſequently, 
that where there is a wilful departure from 
it, nothing can poflibly recommend us to 
the divine favour. And thus a more 
ſteddy regard to religion would prevail, 
and the fear of man proportionably de- 
creaſe. To this remedy againſt it, let 
us add, | | 

-'2dly, A becoming ſenſe of the dignity 
of our nature. This can only be ſup- 
ported by an inflexible adherence to the 
rules of virtue and true goodneſs ; but, 
by improving in theſe, we are capable of 
advancing to a Gad: lite perfection. And 
ſhall we diſhonour and obſcure our ra- 
tional powers, by enſlaving em to vice 
and wickedneſs? This thought, made 
habitual to our minds, would ſuſtain our 
reſolution againſt all the terrors of the 
world ; this thought, I ſay, that we have 
the honour to be formed after the image 
of God, and that as long as we.maintain 


our moral rectitude, we continue to 7... 
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SR u. ſtedfaſt in our duty, in ſpite of all oppo- 
. fitions and diſcouragements, we imitate 
WAY the grearet and moſt exalted. part of his 
| Shad bis opnt nd imeriahe oo 
3dly, Againſt the vice pointed at in the 
rex, the wiſh man adyiſes as a remedy, 
in the latter part of the verſe, fruſl in 
Cod: the fear of man bringeth a ſnare, 
but «whoſo putteth bis. truſt in the Lord, 
Hall be ſafe. For if we firmly believe 


things for the beſt, and with a deſign to 
Promote che general happineſs ; and that 


all che evils we ſuffer for righteouſneſs 
ſake will be abundantly compenſated, and 
turn, in che end, to our unſpeakable 'ad- | 
vantage; chis ought, in reaſon, to) mo- 
derate our fears, compoſe the hurry and 
diſorder of our minds, and reconcile” us 
to all events. And, accordingly, we find 

his ſerene and pious difpolition in the 

holy P/ahvift, who expreſſes himſelf thus, 

wich an air of fecuriry and ervinph 
. The Perg is 'my light, Eb - 
* n 2 The” Lord is the 


frrength 


complaiſance, and cowardice. 


Prengeb of my life, of whom ſhall I be S ER 


afraid? and again, The Lord is on my 


fide, I will not fear what man can db R . 
unto me. = 6. 
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IX. 


Finally, as the moſt efeftual remedy 


againſt the fear of man, let us cultivate 


a ſupreme reverence of God. Theſe two 


are abſolutely inconfiſtent, and cannot 
fubſiſt together. For as the fear of man 
deſtroys our due regards to the divine 
majeſty, the true fear of God will Emi, 
and reduce within reaſonable bounds, the 
dread of our fellow-creatures. Let us, 
therefore, by frequent meditation, fix 
in our minds a lively idea of his abſo- 
lute perfection. Let us contemplate his 
ſpotleſs holineſs, ſtrict imparrial juſtice, 
infinite power, and boundleſs wiſdom, in 
order to excite the higheſt poſſible awe 
and veneration of him, Let us ſeriouſly 
confider that he is the author of our 
being, and of every thing we enjoy, that 
we are neceſſarily dependent upon him, 


that our-happinefs and miſery are en- 


tirely in his power, who has univerſal 


nature at his command, and is the fo- 


a uncontronlable difpoſer of alt 
TY 


5 ” 
— 9 ST. * o "_ 
— — U U— —L— . ———O—EBs  —— i 
= * 1 


gun M. events; and, conſequently, that his fa- 


IX. your is our life, and his diſpleaſure the 


WYV moſt dreadful of all evils. And if we 


are afraid of the of ignorant, 
prejudiced, and finful men, how much 
more ſtrongly ſhould we be concerned 
to prevent his having an ill opinion of 
us, who is the greateſt and beſt of 
beings, and whole judgment is always 
according to truth, certain and infalli- 
ble? To conclude, the wiſdom of God 
18 capable of contriving, and his power 
of executing vengeance infinitely more 
terrible on impenitent ſinners, than any 
thing they can undergo in the preſenc 
ſtate ; and whereas the ſcene of all 
the tyranny and oppreflion which we 
can ſuffer from our fellow- creatures, is 
confined within the narrow compaſs of 
this mortal and uncertain exiſtence, — 
has an unchangeable and endleſs life,” and, 
conſequently, can not only puniſh, in what 
degree, but to what length of duration 
he pleaſes. Our ſaviour's advice, there- 
fore, is certainly very juſt and reaſon- 


- Mat-x.28. able; not to fear them who kill the body, 


but are not able to kill the foul; but ra- 
9M ther 


complaiſance, and cowardice. 251 
ther to fear bim, who after having madeS E R M. 
perverſe and irreclaimable offenders IX. 
miſerable, in ſuch a meaſure, and for 
ſo long a period, as the wiſe ends of his 
government require, can abſolutely de- 

Aroy both ſoul and body in hell. 
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SERMON X. 
Rules. for the profitable reading 


Joann V, 39- 


Search the fiene 
* 8 mankind are endued with 8 x RM. 


oral powers, and conſe- X. 

| quency accountable creatures, "VV 
7 it follows, that they 
had always a law or rule of action fe 
ficient! to direct their conduct. The 
original and univerſal law was what we 
call the law, F "This 
AS + 1 
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SER M.their reaſon was capable of diſcovering ; 

X. and it would have taught them, if they 
UV had conſulted, and carefully attended to ir, 
the being and perfections of God, his pro- 
vidential government of the world, the 
duties they owed to him, and one 'ano- 
ther, and which related to the right 
government of their affections and appe- 
fites 3- and, in ſhort, how to behave in 
the various circumſtances and relations 
of human life. In like manner, it would 
have furniſhed proper motives to a regu- 
excellency of virtue in itſelf; — its 
neceſſary tendency to the perfection and 
happineſs of human nature, and the good 
of ſociety and by giving 4 well 


3 hope, in ſome way or other 
. worthy his infinite wiſdom, and concern 


—— —— of the moral 
world, of the ſpecial protection and fa- 
vour of —_ D =" er 


Governour. | > abut > 
But notw 


| this: wit provi- 
4 —— in every 
man's mind, the world became, in fact, 
geh and almoſt univerſally depraved ; 

ran 


1. --+he- Holy Scriptures, 


ran into deplorable ignorance of God; in-S E R f. 
to childiſh and very diſhonourable con- X. 
ceptions of his nature and attributes; in.. 


to idolatry; and an abſurd; hurtful, and 
endleſs ſuperſtition ; and their R E LE 
GION corrupted their morals. Twas 
not becauſe their reaſon was, in 1t/elf, 
inſufficient to dire& to better ſentiments 
of things, but becauſe it was not im- 
proved and cultivated. However as man. 
kind were really thus corrupted, and had 
loſt, in a great meaſure, the knowledge 
of che true religion of nature, the ex- 
and uſefulneſs of a revelation 

was not at all the leſs, merely becauſe 
reaſon, if rightly exerciſed, was capable 
of diſcovering all the neceſſary principles 
of morality ; nay, indeed, the advantage 
of it is altogether as evident, as it would 
have been if men were unavoidably igno- 
rant of the great truths of religion. For 
how they came to be out of the way is 
not the - queſtion, whether it proceeded 
from a defect in their natural powers, or 
from want of attention, and not uſing 
theſe powers as they ought; in both caſes, 
tis certain, they needed to be ſet right a- 
* gam, 


— 
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Ss, M. gain, and recovered to a juſt ſenſe of their 
( 4 ö God was pleaſed graciouſly to interpoſe, 


duty, and happineſs. And accordingly 


and give 2 revelation ſuited to the cir- 
cumftances and neceſſities of an ignorant 
and degenerate. world. But tho this re- 
velation was an unſpeakable privilege at 
Kal, by putting a ſtop. to ſuperſtition and 
wickedneſs, and diffuſing light and know- 
ledge amongſt. men; tho it may fill be 
of the utmoſt uſe, to the bulk of man- 
kind, as 4 flanding rule, by ſupplying 
them conſtantly with proper thoughts, 
which is what the common people, in 


rule of morals; 5 ing, I ſay, 
chat a revelation is ſo deſireable a bleſſing, 
and-may anſwer ſuch valuable purpoſes, 
tis certain that men may pervert it, a8 
well as extinguiſh their reaſon; and that 


If it be negleRed, and not (examined into 


juſt as that natural light was, and is ar 
preſent, in the more ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitĩous parts of the world, dark and ge. 
* Of which the ä 


ru 5 


3 


tbe Holy Scriptures.” 


tions of Chriſtianity in Popiſb countries, 8 E K M. 
equal to any corruptions of natural reli- X. 
gion in the moſt barbarous Heathen nation, 


are a notorious and unanſwerable proof. 
Tis indeed a principle of their faith, 
that the common people are not to exa- 
mine into their religion; but take it :m- 
plicitly from the church. And it muſt be 
allowed, that this is a neceſſary principle 
to eſtabliſh antichriſtian tyranny over the 
conſciences of men, and fupport ſchemes 
of doctrine which bid defiatice to reaſon, 
and are inconſiſtent with the whole de- 
ſign and tenour of revelation. Theſe 
things will not bear the light, nor ſtand 
a free and impartial trial, and therefore 
are ſheltered under the covert of ig- 
norance and darkneſs. But can any thing 
be more abſurd than ſuch a conduct as 
this ? Does it not derogate, in the higheſt 
degree, from the exceilency and perfec- 
tion of the ſcriptures? is it not a very 
unworthy and injurious reflection on the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God? nay does 
it not entirely deſtroy all the ends and 
uſes of the Chriſtian revelation? 


8 Twill 


1 
3 
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$z2&M._ Twill be needleſs to enter into a large 
X. proof of theſe things in any nation where 
V tight and liberty prevails, and perſons have 
a juſt notion of their rights, either as 

men, or as Chriſtians. For if God gives 

any revelation at all, the common ſenſe 

of mankind determines, that it muſt, in 

all eſſential and important branches of it, 

be a plain and eaſy rule; obvious to the 
capacities of all for whoſe benefit it is 
deſigned. For what is the end of a reve- 

lation? Is it not co inſtru the ignorant, 

and conſequently to lay down plain prin- 

ciples for directing and regulating their 
behaviour? Or is it to amuſe and con- 

found their minds yet more with deep 
ſubtilties, with perplexed and intricate 
ſpeculations? A revelation that is not in- 
telligible is as much a contradiction, as to 

ſay darkneſs is light. And there is an un- 
anſwerable force in the common argu- 
ment uſed upon this occaſion, viz. ei- 

ther that God could not reveal himſelf 
clearly in thoſe points which are of the 
_ greateſt. to mankind, or that 
he would not. The former of theſe re- 
fleas upon his w:/dom, the latter on his 
goodneſs ; 


the Holy Scriptures. 
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goodneſs ; ſo that either way, the ſuppo- S ERM. 


fition is unworthy of God, and diſhonour- 


able to his perfections; ſince it repreſents 
him as a very weak, or elſe as a rapri- 
cious ill-natured being, who intended not 
to aſſiſt, but bewilder his creatures, and 
lead them into a maze of uncertainty and 
confuſion. 

Again, a revelation that is dangerous to 
be read, and can't be truſted to the rea- 
ſon and jadgment of mankind, that needs 
to be illuſtrated, corrected, or ſupplied by 
a living infallible oracle, and judge of con- 
troverfies, is altogether as inſignificant as 
no revelation at all. If men have 4 
flanding rule to have recourſe to, tis, 
at leaſt, poſſible, that if they ſeriouſly 
confider and ſearch into it, they may 
frame juſt notions of things, a rational 
ſcheme to act upon. But if they are 


blindly to follow their ſpiritual guides, 
cit. 


and ſwallow all their doctrines impli 
ly, they are liable to endleſs impoſtures ; 
and can have no guard againſt the _ 


Aupid enthuſiaſm, nor even againſt irr 
Arion itſelf. 


8 2 Finally, 


X. 
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Stn, Finally, a revelation defigned for gene- 
All uſe, which is evidently the caſe of 
tee Chriſtian, muſt be chiefly calculated 

for the bulk of mankind, and adapted to 
their e The ingenious and think- 
Een ve, in every age, been a very 
few ; and the generality perſons of little 
Tefletion, who muſt be inſtructed in the 
moſt eaſy and familiar manner, and 
taught their duty with the greateſt plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity. To aſſert therefore 
that the ſcriptures are obſcure, and un- 
intelligible, full of myſtery and darkneſs, 
_ renders them quite uſeleſs as an univerſal 
rule; and conſequently defeats the very 
end of their being written, which was 
general inſtruction ; and to deny the read- 
ing of them to the common people is to deny 
it to thoſe, for whoſe benefit they were 
more directly and immediately intend- 
ed. This is the manifeſt reaſon of che 
thing. fe 
Agteeably hereto, we find the ſcri ipture 
itſelf is ſo far from debarring the peo- 
ple of. this right, that it inis upon it, 
and encourages it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Ten are no diſtinctions of perſons, ſome 


117 2 to 
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to lead, and others abſolutely to ſubmit to SER NM. 
their interpretations and deciſions; but D | 
the exhortations and inſtructions are gene- 
ral They were not the Scribes and. Pha- 
riſees, and Doctors of the law, bur the 
common ſort of Jews, to whom our ſavi- 
our faid in the text, ſearch the ſcriptures; 
nay, whom he ſuppoſes not only capable 
of underſtanding the plain docttines and 
laws of the Old Teſtament, but the more 
obſcure and intricate parts of it, the pro- 
phecies relating to the Meffiah; ' fearch 
the [cripturet, they are they that 701% of 
me. And for this the people of Berra are 
greatly commended, v72. for not believ- 
ing the Apoſtles themſelves implicitly, bur 
ſearching the ſcriptures daily, whether theſe 
things were ſo. This practice of theirs is 


repreſented as the mark of a noble and 
ingenuous mind; whereas the contrary : Acts xvii. 


ſprings from abje& and laviſh prejudice. A 
In like manner St. Paul ſpeaks of Tims- e 
thy, and deſcribes it as what had been of 
great advantage to him, that from & child: cs i 
he had known the holy ſcriptures. And 
of thoſe ſame ſcriptures he ſays, that 
they were able to make him wiſe unto ſalva- Ibid. 
8 3 Tion; 
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Sx nM tion; and again, all ſcripture is profitable 


X. for 4 for reproof, for correction, 


Ver: VY for inflruftion in righteouſneſi, that the 


man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furniſhed unto all good works, Now if it 
was the duty of al/ to ſearch into the 
Fewifh (criptures, and even into dark pro- 
phecies, the common people muſt cer- 
tainly be proper judges of, and conſe- 
quently obliged to examine into, the plain 
facts, doctrines, and moral precepts of 
Chriſtianity. Nay, it can't be reconciled 
to the wiſdom of God to ſuppoſe, that 
the laſ and moſt perfect revelation of his 
will is not alſo the clearęſt and fulleft ; or 
that the ſame characters of being preſita- 
ble for dottrine, reprogf, correction, and in- 
ſtructium in righteouſneſs, which render it 
fit to be peruſed and ſtudied by all, do 
not belong to that in a much higher 
degree, than they did to a preparatory re- 
velation of inferior W and more 
limited extent. 
And as the right of all the people to 
ſearch the ſcriptures is evident, founded 
in reaſon, and ſtrongly aſſerted in the re- 


velation itſelf ; ſo are the advantages of 
it. 


the Holy Scriptures. 
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it. Reading the ſcriptures, with ſe- S R RM. 


riouſneſs and diligence, is the natural way 
for men to form a conſiſtent and rational 
ſcheme of belief and practice, juſt no- 
tions of God, and of the extent of reli- 
gious and moral obligations. By this 
means, they will have a ftrazt eaſy rule 
to go by, and build their hopes of hap- 
pineſs upon a ſolid foundation. Where- 
as the want of it has introduced incom- 
prebenſible and ſenſeleſs articles of faith, 
doctrines prejudicial to morality, dark and 
gloomy notions of God, and ſuperſtitious 
fears deſtructive of the peace and com- 
fort of men's minds. Reading the 
ſcriptures, with impartiality, will inſpire 
ſincere and honeſt minds with humanity 
and benevolence, with moderation and for- 
bearance in leſſer differences. But the 


neglect of it occaſions hot and angry con- 


troverſies, blind and violent diſputes, and 
a zeal without knowledge or diſcretion. — 
Again, by this means common Chriſtians 


will better underſtand the grounds of their 


faith, and conſequently be more firmly 
eſtabliſhed in it. They will be more 
fully acquainted with the intrinfic ex- 


S 4 — 


X. 
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SAR R. cellence of the doctrines; of Chriſtianity, 
X. and the ſtrength and force of its exter- 
Nn evidence; and ſo be believers, not up- 
on the foot of © fradition and authority, 
which confirms all religions equally, but 
upon rational conviction” and choice. 
They will alſo find it much more eaſy 
to detect the ſophiſtry and falſe reaſoning 
of its adverfaries; whoſe practice tis, 
and in that they muſt ſoon be diſcovered 
by ſuch as ſtudy the ſcriptures, to expoſe 
and argue againſt the corruptions and 
extravagancies of party-/ebemes as true 
Chriſtianity. 
But the greateſt motive of all to a a 
ligenc ſearch of the Holy Scriptures, is 
that mentioned in the text, that in them 
we believe we have eternal life. Therein 
we have an aſſurance of a happy i immor- 
tality, as the reward of true piety and 
virtue, which to reaſon is very obſcure 
and doubtful at leaſt, if at all probable. 
Reaſon may diſcover ſomething, in gene- 
ral, of a future ſtate of rewards, but gives 
very little ground to expect Wet Thigh 
will be eternal. This is the a 
gift of God through our Lord Jeſus Chrift. 
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As therefore the goſpel is the _ — A 
foundation we have of this glorious hope; 
we ſhould read it frequently for the a LV 
fation'and comfort of our minds, and 
carefully examine upon what terms we 
may hope to be entitled to it. This is 
the moſt important intereſt of our being, 
and ſhould therefore be the chief object 
of our ſtudy. An error here may be 
of fatal conſequence, which renders our 
utmoſt diligence neceſſary. And as theſe 
ſacred writings contain the rule by which 
we ſhall be judged, and have our eter- 
nal condition determined, need any thing 
be added to excite us to ſearch into them 
with the greateſt exactneſs, as for the 
moſt excellent and beneficial knowledge ; 
and with the greateſt impartiality, that 
we may not be impoſed on in fo high 
and momentous a concern. Indolence or 
negligence,” in this great point, is cer- 
tainly* moſt unaccountable and unpardon- 
able ſtupidity. ' But I muſt content my- 
ſelf with juſt mentioning theſe things, 
that I may proceed to what I chiefly de- 
figh'd, yer judge to be the moſt uſeful 
part of a diſcourſe on this fubject, vir. 


to 
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SERM:to lay down ſome rules for the profitable 

X. reading the ſcriptures. By not obſerving 
WY theſe rules men have loſt all the advan- 
tages of this ſtudy ; and beſides from 
hence have riſen all thoſe inconveni- 
ences, which have been - as 
the natural conſequence of allowing the 
uſe of them to the common people, and 
urg'd as arguments againſt it. np rea ben | 

The firſt thing that I would recommend 
1s, that we come to the ſearch with honeſt 
and unprejudic d minds. In order to the 
finding out truth in the great points that 
relate to moral ice, an acute under- 
fanding is not ſo neceſſary as a fincere 
upright heart ; and even the plainneſs of 
the rule itſelf does not contribute more 
towards it, than integrity and impartiality 
in thoſe who are to be guided by it. Pre- 
gudice will pervert and darken the plain- 
eſt rule. And therefore if men apply to 
the ſtudy of the ſcri with minds 
prepoſſeſs d in favour of any particular 
ſcheme; if they take it for granted, before 
they have examined, that this is the reli- 
gion of the bible ; all they have to do is, 
in the beſt manner they can, to accomodate 
28 ' ſcripture 


tzbe Holy Scriptures. . 


ſcripture to it. By their being thus pre- S ERM. 
determined all farther light is precluded; X. 
paſſages of ſcripture are ſtrained, and VV 


tortured, and darkened by unnatural WN 
ments; becauſe men ſearch the ſeriptu 

not to find out the ſenſe of that, but 
to make it ſpeak their own ſenſe. But, on 
the contrary, if their minds are free and 
diſengaged, and they have no concern 
but for truth, the rule of ſcripture is fo 
plain in all eſſential points, that they can 
hardly, with an ordinary degree of judg- 
ment, miſtake it. In the natural courſe 
of things, ſuch an honeſt ingenuous tem- 
per, diveſted of all prejudice, all attach- 
ment to favourite opinions, will lead to 
the knowledge of every neceſſary truth, 
and ſecure from dangerous and hurtful 
errors. Tis indeed the ſureſt ground. 
work and foundation of proficiency in 
divine knowledge; without which, the 
greateſt abilities will ſerve but to confound 
and puzzle a man the more, as they fur- 
niſh a thouſand little evaſions, and help 
bim to give plauſible colours to falſhood, 


and conſequently will carry him ſo much 
eg nn. nn 3 
95 


sr. 
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ture; let us keep this rule conftantly in 


ew, chat revelation is founded on reaſon, 


and natural religion ; and therefore that 
none of the peculiar doctrines of revealed 
religion can ſubvert that, or contradict 
any of its principles. The religion of 
nature is eternal immutable truth, of 
certain and indiſpenſable authoriry, and, 
conſequently, can't be ſuperſeded, or, 
in the leaſt, altered by external revelation. 
And if men had always thought of this, 
they would never have entertained opi- 
nions, upon @ pretended ſcripture warrant, 
diſhonourable to God, and deſtructive of 
the very firſt principles of morality. They 
would never, for inſtance, have looked 

on any ching as the revealed truth of 


God, Which is inconſiſtent with his UNI. 


TY, che fundamental article of all reli- 
gion; never have magnified faith above 


virtue; or made true piety confiſt in out- 


ward formalityʒ in an idle uſeleſs ſuper- 
ſtition; nay, in @ violent injurious zeal, 
that tramples upon the obligations of 
juſtice and charity. They would never, 
from, a "oor obſcure paſſages rigorouſly | in 
terpreted, 


the Holy Scriptures. 94g 


es nay, from the mere ſound of Se RN. 
words, have conceived of the Deity as X. 
ſevere. and implacable, ſlow: to be ap- 


peaſed, but eaſy to be affronted; or as 
an arbitrary — whoſe will is his 
only law; and who, without any regard 
to their ſeveral qualifications, has abſo- 
lutely determined the happineſs of a few 
of his creatures, and configned over all 
the reſt, vaſtly the greater number, to 
irremediable and endleſs miſery. Had 
men, I fay, formed juſt notions of natural 
religion, and conſidered all its principles 
as of invariable and neceſſary truth, they 
could never have imagined ſcripture. to 
contain ſuch ſentiments: as theſe, which 
are evidently repugnant to reaſon ; and, 
eſpecially, to what the light of nature 
teaches concerning the unlimited good- 
neſs of the great Creator, which is ſo 
viſible in the frame of the univerſe, and 

the-general- courſe of providence. Such 
imjudicious interpreters of ſcripture little 
conſider, how much they reproach reve- 
lation itſelf by fathering toſs abſurd 
daoctrines upon it, as well as abuſe their 

own underſtandings. For the religion. of 


* nature 
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SEN M. nature cannot but be true; what then is 
N. che conſequence of making any particu- 
nr revelation oppoſe and undermine it, 


but that that revelation is neceſſarily 
ES 

3dh, In interpreting ſcripture always 
regard the general ſcope and defign of it. 
Let thoſe who have leiſure read whole 
books at once, or, at leaſt, to the end of 
proper periods, that they may have an 
entire and connected view of the things 
contained in them, For it muſt give us 
bur confuſed ideas to break off in the 
midſt of a narration ; or jumble together 
parts of different fats; ſo likewiſe to read 
only ſelect portions out of epiſtles, and 
thoſe, perhaps, injudiciouſly choſen, when 
there is one defign purſued in the whole, 
and a continued reference throughour, 
Be careful likewiſe to attend to the con- 
nefion of the writer, and the thread of 
his reaſoning. For, in all writings, inde- 
| pendent paſſages may be urged to ſerve all 
manner of purpoſes; by which means 
the graveſt and moſt judicious authors 
may be forced to talk Judicroufly, and in- 


books, 


| the Holy Scriptures. 


books, which are written with the ſtrict- S E RM. 
eſt regard to virrue, de made to counte- X. 


nance vice and impiety. 


And, indeed, it has happened, that 
the holy ſcriptures, of all other books, 
have been moſt groſly perverted and a- 
buſed this way. Common writings have, 
in the main, and unleſs in the heat of 
controverſy, been treated with fairneſs 
and candour enough. But the writings 
of the Old and New Teſtament, by pick- 
ing out of them little ſcraps, and ſepa- 
rate portions, (which can't be underſtood 
but by attending to their connection, nor 
urged as proofs of any thing, in oppo- 
ſition to the general view of the revela- 
tion, without rendering it perfectly unin- 
telligible and uſeleſs) the ſacred writings, 
I fay, by being thus mangled and 7orn 10 
Pieces, have been repreſented as teaching 
the moſt abſurd, nay, indeed, very im- 
pious and immoral doctrines. The build- 
ing doctrines therefore upon fingle texts 
may lead us into great and dangerous 
miſtakes, -- I might illuſtrate this by a 
multitude: of examples; but I would not 
"i 5 and therefore ſhall confine 


2 myſelf 
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Sr. myſelf to one inſtance, viz, the words 

X. of the prophet: Jeremiah, the heart is 

at above all things, and deſperately 
wicked, uo cap know it? | | 

This paſſage, divided from he con- 

text, and conſidered as a general inde- 

pendent propoſition, has been uſed to at 

ſtrange a purpoſe as one can well ima- 

gine, via. to prove that men are not ac- 

quainted with THEMSELVES; that 

tho /elf-conſerouſneſs be inſeparable from 

privilege of their being rational, they 

not what their own views and intentions 

are, nor what the prevailing habits and 

diſpoſitions of their minds. This haſty 

concluſion, I ſay, has been drawn from 

theſe words (which if it was applied to 

civil affairs, as it is to religion, moſt 

create the utmoſt confuſion) not only in 

oppoſition to the general ſenſe and ex- 

perience of mankind, but quite contrary 

This will evidently appear if we conſider 

the connection, 1 — 

For 


the Holy Srriptures- 275 
For, in the 5th verſe God, is introduced S E u . 

as denouncing a woe againſt- all thoſe, X. 
who fix their ultimate ence on 
human power and policy. In the th 
and 8th verſes is deſcribed: the wiſdoni 
and happineſs of truſting in the Lord, 
and making him our ſtrength. Then 

follows the text we are conſidering, 
which by all rules of good interpretation 
(fince there is not the leaſt mark of the 
propher's beginning @ new topic of diſ- 
courſe). muſt be referred to the ſame 
argument, and contain another ſtrong 
reaſon againſt making man our confi- 
dence ; the heart is deceitful above all 

things, and deſperately wicked, who can 

know it? i. e. There may be infinite 

& devices and ſubtilties in the hearts of 

© men, which thou can't not under- 

&« ſtand. While they promiſe thee fair; 

« and make the warmeſt proteſtations of 

« affection and zeal for thy ſervice, their 

intentions may be the direct contraty, 

and their views private and ſelfiſh. 

0 Their. reſolutions. are fickle and muta- 

« ble, and. many little circumſtances may 

« ge with chem to at their pur- 


5 M0 e poſes; 


274 


SRM. 
X. 
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3 ſo render their promiſes 
« vain and deluſory. Nay, tis poſſi- 


n ble for them to arrive at ſuch a pitch 


* 


« of premeditated and deſperate wicked- 


<« nels, as to endeavour, even under 
« friendly pretences, to undermine thine 
« intereſt. Place not therefore thy ſu- 

<« preme and ultimate confidence in man, 


6 — Arn, £9 en 


«© who, as by reaſon of the 
e neceflary rectitude of his nature he 
c can't deceive thee, ſo as he is abſolute 
e lord of the univerſe, and the uncon- 
te troulable diſpoſer of all events, he muſt 
be able with eaſe to effect every thing, 
. 
« happineſs.” 

To the directions above-mention'd a- 
bout obſerving the general deſign of 
ſeripture, and the connection of particu- 


lar paſſages, which is neceſſary in inter- 


preting all writings whatever; let me 
add, that tis proper for us to make ſome 
allowances for the d:fference of languages, 
and the peculiar phraſes and idioms uſed 
by the people, for whom the ſcriptures 
were I JON 
ſigned, 
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Sgned. I ſhall explain this a little by 8 EN N. 
the words for ever, and everlaſting, which A 
are far from having the ſame force, in e 
che ſacred writings, as they generally 
have in our own language. For 'tis cer- 
tain that they do not always fignify a 
ſerict and abſolute eternity, but very fre- 
quently a limited duration; and the ſenſe 
of them is, in a great meaſure, to be 
determined by the ſubjects to which they 
are applied. Thus every one allows, that 
when we read of everlaſting mountains, Hab. iii. 6. 
the word means very differently from 
what it does when God is faid to be 
everlaſting. Again, when tis faid of 
Chriſt, that he ſhall reign over the houſe Luke i. 33. 
of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
there ſhall be no end, we are to under- 
ſtand no more by it, than that he ſhall 
reign to the end of the world; for then, 
we are expreſly informed by St. Paul, 
he ſhall deliver up the kingdom to God, 1 Cor. xv. 
even the Father; that God may be all in- 
all. In like manner, when we are told 
that Sodom and Gomorrah are ſer forth Jude v. 7. 
for an example, ſuffering the. vengeance of 
#ernal fire, nothing more is meant than 
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9E RM. a fire that made a full end of them, and 
X. was not extinguiſhed, till thoſe cities, 


with their inhabitants, were utterly con- 
fumed/ In theſe and in ſome 
others, which ſeldom regard things of 
real importance, we muſt allow for the 
change of languages, and different uſe of 
words; and the common people will, 
without much difficulty, fall into the 
true interpretation of all paſſages of this 
kind, if they follow but the natural and 
ceaſy method of comparing one part 10 
ſeripture with another. | 
4h, Another rule of great . 
tance is, to explain dark figurative paſſa- 
| og parables, metaphors, allegories, &c. 
by. ſuch. as are plain, and their. ſenſe 
unconteſtable. Thoſe. parts of ſcripture, 
which are expreſs d in the cleareſt and 
moſt ſimple manner, give a complete 
and rational account of the perſections 


. -» a providence of God,, and a noble 


ſcheme of morality... And explaining 
dark. paſſages in a book, which, it is 


generally believed, can contain no con- 


tradictions and inconſiſtencies, by ſuch as 
are Plain and 2d; e muſt be allow- 
| ed 


© the Holy Scriptures. 


ed to be the moſt natural method of S ERM. | 
interpreting it. And if the common peo- X. 


ple take care to follow this method, and 
make any uſe of their reaſon, they, can't 
be miſled, by the peculiar tile and 
phraſe of ſcripture, into unworthy con- 
ceptions of God, or miſtake the general 
nature of true religion. Whereas, if 
they ſtrain figures to their utmoſt height, 
and put parables and metaphors upon 
the rack, they may, indeed, extort ftrange 
ſenſes from them, and draw the moſt 
wild and extravagant concluſions. 

In figurative ways of ſpeaking there 
is one grand point intended, which is, 
generally, obvious to a fair inquirer. 
If he goes beyond this, and argues ſtrictly 
and rigorouſly from every circumſtance, 
what may he not deduce from ſcrip- 
ture this way? Thus when the conver- 
fion and ſanctification of a ſinner is ſtiled 
regeneration, and the new creature, the 
general defign of theſe expreſſions is only 
this, that he is entered upon a new kind 
of life, has thoroughly changed his 
Principles and methods of acting; and 
is indeed, in the temper of his mind, 


aN | * 3 | and 
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Sexm.and prevailing diſpoſitions, quite. anotber 


X. 


creature from what he was before. But 


ez it not moſt unaccountable, that any 


ſhould ſtrain this metaphor ſo prodi- 


giouſly, as to make mankind mere ma- 


chines, who can do no more towards their 
reformation from. fin to virtue, than a 


dead body towards reſtoring itſelf to life, 


or a Creature towards giving itſelf being ; 
and, thereby, render all the exhortations 
and commands of the goſpel to repent, 
and turn from our evil ways, impertinent 
and triſſing? The folly of this forced 
and unnatural method of interpreting is 
clearly ſeen in other inſtances, and uni- 


verſally allowed; for when tis ſaid, that 


the day of the Lord ſo cometh as a thief in 
the night, who ever imagined, upon the 
bare force of this metaphor, that it will 
be attended with injuſtice and violence? 
And the true reaſon why men think juſtly 


on the ane, and not on the ether is, that 


in the one caſe they proceed impartially, 
and, being under no &:2/5, take the natu- 
ral and moſt obvious ſenſe of ſeripture 3 
whereas, in the other, their judgment is 
already determined in fayour of ſome party 

ſcheme, 


the Holy Scriptures. 


and all adyantages to ſupport, 


leiſure, opportunity, and, perhaps, capa- 
city for critical enquiries, to read chiefly 
the plain parts of ſcripture; thoſe, eſpe- 
cially, which deſcribe the perfections and 
Providence of God, or contain practical 
inſtructions, and goſpel motives and en- 
couragements to virtue; and to trouble 
themſelves bur little about doubtful paſſa- 
ges that are only incidental, and have no 
immediate connection with the grand 
defign of the revelation. For if Chriſti- 
anity be rightly underſtood in its practical 
doctrines, and as it is a moral rule, which, 
without doubt, muſt be the chief inten- 
tion of any revelation ; other obſcurities, 
about antient cuſtoms, manners, ſects, 
philoſophy, &c. nay, about any points 
merely ſpeculative, fignify juſt nothing. 
For as God would never have given a 
revelation if the errors of the world had 
not been of a practical nature, but con- 
only in abſurd theories; ſo differen- 
ces ſuch things may always con- 
tinue, nay, the bulk of the world may 

1 4 know 


ſcbeme, which they take all opportunities 8 Ex R M. 
X. 
Ft, I would adviſe thoſe who want 


7 1280 R ules ſor the profit able Foa ding ; 


-Sz RM. know but little about them, and 


yet all 


X. the ends and uſes of the Chriſtian . 


tion, as a ſtanding rule, be completely 
anſwered. Thoſe who have time, and 
proper abilities, may commendably im- 
ploy their thoughts about theſe leſſer 
matters; bur others, who have neither a 
genius, nor opportunities for ſpecula- 
tion, act wiſely in not medling with it, 
but confining themſelves to more impor- 
tant and eſſential points. 

In the laſt place, as the great end of 
revelation muſt be to promote the prac- 
rice of virtue, we learn from hence a 
ſure rule, by which to judge of the im- 
portance of the ſeveral doctrines of it. 
We ſhould lay no ſtreſs upon any but 
as it tends to promote a holy life, and 
upon all, juſt in proportion to their ten- 
dency to this great and deſirable end. 
And, upon this foot, what will become 
of moſt of the controver fies, that have 
been ſo furiouſly agitated in the Chriſtian 
World, in which the 69% part of religion 
is not at all concerned? Learn then to 
Employ your chief zeal about the weightigr 
— of the lau, doing juſtly, leaving 


mercy, 
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mercy, and walking humbly with God; S ER N. 
and be but little ſollicitous about ſpecula- X. 
tive opinions, and matters of doubtfulNiicah N 
diſputation. Follow after the things that, 
make for peace, and things wherewith one xix. 
may edify another. For then only will 

you have ſtudied the ſcriptures to a right 
purpoſe, when ye have purified your ſouls, James iii, 
in obeying the truth thro the Spirit, unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren; and learned 

to practiſe the wiſdom that is from above, 

which is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle 

and eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy and 

good Fruits, wit bout partiality, and with- 

out hypocriſy. 

I have nothing farther to add, but to 
commend you to God, and to the word of his Ads xx. 
grace, which is able to build you up, and 
give you an inheritance among all them that 
gre ſanthified, 


SERMON 


* 
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| TiTvs iu. 10, 11. 


A man that is an heretic, after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition 
rect; knowing that he that is 
_ ſuch is ſubverted, and ſinneth, 
being LO of himſelf. 


Ns oF; 18 ſurpriſing to think, what ag ER N. 
af. vaſt influence the mere XI. 


e words, artfully manag d. VV 
. has upon the generality of 
mankind, both to confound their judg- 
ment, and inflame their paſſions. This 
the dealers in controverſy ſeem to be uni- 
verſally 


Of Hereſy: 


Sx nm.verſally aware of, and therefore ſcarce 
XI. ever fail to have recourſe to it, as the 
WYVY fureſt method of engaging on their fides 


the popular prejudices, and ruining the 
credit of their adverſaries. The favourite 
terms of made uſe of againft 
Chriſtianity are enthufiaſm, fuperflition 
prieſt- craft, which have a prodigious ef- 
fect on weak and ſhallow minds, as long 
as they are apply'd in a confuſed, general 
way, without any diſtinct or determinate 
ideas ; they operate like a charm, while 
proper care is taken to keep the people 
in the dark ; but by being juſtly explain'd 
loſe their magical influence entirely, be- 
cauſe they appear not to be at all appli- 
cable to the real doctrines, and duties of 
the Chriſtian religion, but only to the 
ſupplements, innovations, and corruptions of 
ignorant and prejudic'd, or of defigning 

and intereſted men. 
And, among Chriſtians themſelves, the 
word berefy, particularly, for want of be- 
ing rightly underſtood, has been, in every 
age, an engine of defamation and vio- 
lence ; by which perſons of differing ſen- 
timents and intereſts, or of ſtrong paſ. 
3 ſions, 


Of Hereſy. 


ſions, have vented their rage and animo-Sxz RM. 
ſity one againſt another. It has been XL 


charg'd promi/cuoufly on truth and error; 
and the beſt characters, both for ſound 


knowledge, and integrity, have had the 
hard fate to fall under the imputation of 
it; and, in conſequence, have been ſtig- 
mati d as reprobates, debarr'd the pri- 
vileges of Chriſtian communion, and 
treated with the utmoſt contempt and 
barbarity. As chis word has been manag'd 
by bat and paſſionate tempers, by eccigſi- 
aftical politicians, and bigotted enthufiaſts, 
it has been the inſtrument of endleſs 
ſchiſms and confuſions. For hereſy has 
been made to fignify every thing be it 
right or wrong, that contradicts the 
glabliſd d opinions of the times, and the 
outcry againſt it has, generally, been 
loudeſt in the moſt corrupt. and degene- 
rate ſtate. Nay, private Chriſtians, in 
the courſe of their religious debates, 
ſetting up their ſenſe of ſcripture as the 
» ſtandard ws teſt of truth, have mutu- 
ally hereticated and denounc'd their ana- 
themas againſt each other; by which 
alt method of proceeding, Phe have 

nor 
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S RR. not only diſcourag d an impartial ſtudy 
XL of the ſcriptures, and a free inquiry 
into the doctrines of the goſpel; but 
have divided, and conſequently weak- 
end, the intereſts of our holy religion, 
and expos d it to the ſcorn and inſults 
As therefore the word hereſy has been 
apply d in fo ridiculous, and-withal'fo in- 
uri0us a manner, to the diſhonour, and 
great prejudice of the beſt and moſt 
uſeful ſcheme of religion that ever ap- 
pear'd in the world; as the miſapplica- 
tion of it will ſtill continue to produce 
the ſame evils; and, finally, as the 
thing itſelf is of the higheſt conſequence, 
it being a heinous offence againſt Chrif- 
tian fincerity, tho it has been almoſt con- 
ſtantly miſunderſtood either rhro' igno- 
rance, partiality, or craft, and made to 
ſignify mere errors, or only ſu er- 
rors in ſpeculation, of ho importance to 
the cauſe of ſolid virtue, or the happi- 
neſs of mankind ; theſe being conſider d. 
1 fay, it may be uſeful for us to enquire 
into the true nature of it. And, for this 
purpoſe, I have choſen theſe words of 
5 St, 


of Hereſy. 


St, Paul, to. be the ſubjeR of the follow- S E R M. 


miſs knowing him if we attend to his 
deſcription, and give directions to Tirus 
in what manner to deal with him: 4 
man that is an heretic, &c. And, in- 
deed, all the other accounts we have of 
this matter are fo clear and expreſs, and 
have ſo little of difficulty or ambiguity 
in them, that tis fcarce poſſible the word 
ſhould be abus'd in that groſs manner it 
has been, and from its origi- 
nal defign, if men had not conſulted their 
own paſſions and prejudices more than the 
Holy Scriptures ; and if the- fignification 
of it had not been artfully. chang'd to 
ſerve 4 turn, whereby the ignorant and 
unwary have been impos d on in all ages. 
For as theſe are too much under manqge- 
ment, and difpos'd to ſpeak as they are 
taught, inftead of examining for them- 
ſelves into the nature and reaſon of things, 
tis no wonder that they call every one 
an heretic, that is declar'd to be ſuch by 
their ſuperiors, thoſe eſpecially to whom 
* have refign'd direction of their 

conſciences; 


ing diſcourſe, in which he ſo particulatly XI. 
charaQterizes an heretic; that we can't WV 
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$n 4. conſciencerz tis no wonder, that they ap- 


ply to him all the bad characters which 


os fad of heretics in the New Teſta- 


ment, and conſequently eonſider him as 
an infamous perſon, and devoted to deffruc- 
tian; or, that having giving him ſuch a 
monſtrous and frightful dreſs, they hunt 
him down, and purſue him with igſe- 
lence and cruelty. This is the natural con- 
ſequence of implicit faith, and an indiſ- 
creet intemperate zeal: But to proceed 
more directly to the point before us. 

HE RES V, in the New Teſtament, 
is, moſt commonly, uſcd in an indifſe- 
rent ſenſe, and, but ſeldom, in a bad one. 


It, generally, ſignifies no more than a 
fed or party in religion. Thus we read 


* ed, or hereſy, of the Saducees z 


the fed, or hereſy, . of the,Phariſces ; 


| ph ju Af bot ringleader of tbe ſect, 
G. a. or hereſy, f the Naaarenes; and he 


fays of himſelf, that; after... the Strifteſt | 
es (where the ſame Greek word. i is uſed) 
of the Jewiſb religion, he lived a Phariſee. 
In this laſt, paſſage, particularly, nothing 
can be more plain chan that the word 
has an innocent meaning ; ſince the * 


m4 ee ' 
. * 980 
* - L 
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tle rather commendi, than charges himſelf x R M. 
with any thing criminal, for having been XI. 8 
4 Phariſee before his converſion to the OV 


Chriſtian faith. And we find it applied 
in the fame manner, A#s xxviii. 22. 
where, upon St. Paul's coming to Rome, 
we are 400, that the Jeu, who inha- 
bited there, deſired to hear his thoughts 
of Chriſtianity, and what he had to offer 
in defenſe of it; for, ſay they, as con- 
cerning this ſect, ot "hereſy, we know, 
that every where it is ſpoken against. I 
ſhall mention but one text more, and 
that is 1 Cor. xi. 19. fur there muſt alſo 
be berefies among you, that they who are 
| approved may be maide manfeft The 
evident deſign of which is, that, con- 
ſider ing the various of men, 
their different views, paſſions, prejudices, 

_ their ſelfiſhneſs, ambition, yaniry, and tbe 
like, it was natural to expect, that they 
would divide into patties about religion, 
as well as about politic, and the civil 
affairs of life; and that the providence 
of God wiſely permitted this for the trial 
of their integrity, and to diſtinguiſh the 


| + 2 careleſs, 1 from the 
* 
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AAA: real friends of truth; perſons of an honeſt, 
inquiſitive, and ingenuous temper. 

#...3 Now, according to this account, the 
general notion of an heretic is no more 
than this, viz. one that ſets up to be 
che bead, or chooſes to join himſelf to a 
particular religious ſect. I fay who makes 
this che matter of bis choice, becauſe it 
ſuppoſed: to have any concern with reli- 

gion, but what is a action. An 
beretie thereſore, in à bad ſenſe, muſt 

be one, who: knowingly eſpouſes a falſe 
doctrine, is inſincere in his profeſſion, 
and” aſſerts, and defends what he is con- 
vinced is contrary to Chriſtianity, i-and, 
conſequently one, who maintains and ſup- 
ports the intereſt of a faction, to ſerve 
ſome baſe deſigns. This will appear, be- 
yond diſpute, when: we have conſidered 
the text, and compared it with the gene- 

ral tendur of the New Teſtament. 
According to St. Paul's account in the 
Text, an heretic is not only /ubverted, 
or turn d aſide. from the true faith 3 he 
not only entertains wrong ſentiments af 
een | U Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity ; but fnneth; i. e. doth thisS RR. 
wilfully, and with an ill intention. Such XI. 


as have merely an erroneous judgment 
can't be here meant, becauſe errors of 


the underſtanding, conüder d in them 
ſelves, are not criminal, but naturally a- 


riſe from the weakneſs and fallibility of 


human reaſon. They ate, in moſt caſes, 
involuntary, in many unavoidable, And, 
therefore, as all moral evil depends upon 
the error and obliquity of the will, the 
perſons, deſcribed by the Apoſtle as fin 
ners, muſt be wilful corrupters and op- 
poſers of the Chriſtian religion; ;. Juch 
Whoſe minds are Perverted irregular 
diſpoſitions and apperites ; * who have 
reſolved to facrifice truth and virtue to 
the gratification of . their ſenſual deſires. 


And that this is the real caſe appears far- 


ther from hence, that the crime ſpoken 
of in the text is of ſuch a nature, AS re- 


quired not inftrudion, but admonition ; 3 
from hence, 1 ſay, it evidently. follows, 
it the fault lay in the will, and not 
in the underſtanding. For every one 

knows, that the only Way to reQify- a 
miſtaken judgment is by the uſe of rea- 
U 2 ſon 
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Sx noe.fon and argument, by expoſing the falle 


XI. 


on which it is formed, remov- 


GY ing prejudices, and repreſenting mat- 


ters in a. clear and proper light; and 
that to adviſe a man, in an authoritative 
way, and without informing, his under- 
ſtanding better, to alter his apprehenſion 
and judgment of things, and expect to 
tnake a convert. of him 1. by telling 
him he is in the wrong, be pl with ever 
ſo ſolemn, imperious, and magiſterial an air, 

is to the laſt degree abſurd and ridicu- 
lous. But he may, very rationally, be ad- 


moniſhed, or reproved, with relation to 


thoſe errors that « depend intirely upon the 
will, and are owing to a free choice, be- 
cauſe, in every ſuch caſe, he muſt know 
himſelf to be out of the way, and has 
all the neceſſary means of a reformation 
in his own power. St. Paul, theref, 

expreſly mentions this circumſtance, 
which. rendets that of ah heretic a oo 
pleacly bad chatacter, viz, ' that he is 
condemi d of bimſelf, ot acts againſt the 
ſenſe of his own mind, and the dictates 
of his reaſon 2 conſcience. He is one 
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chat makes religion a cloak for bei 


moralities, and eſpouſes and propagates 
what he knows to be falſe, to promote 


or ſenſual pleaſure; who, indeed, thinks 
it his intereſt to retain the name of a 
Chriſtian, and, in that circumſtance on- 
ly, differs from a thorough and wilful 
apoftate from Chriſtianity, but which in- 
curs the greater guilt may, perhaps, be 
hard to determine; for as the one rejects 
the Chriſtian religion altogether, the o- 
ther out of choice corrupts it, and op- 
poſes its true doctrines, even while he 
pretends to believe and reverence its au- 


the ends of his ambition, coveteouſneſs, 


* 


chority. Such as theſe, I ſay, perſons of 


ſuch vile and diſboneſt principles, and of 
ſo flagitious a character, are the heretics 
condemned by St. Paul; and, therefore, 


to fix it as a term of reproach on any, 


in whom there does not appear hatred of 
the nuch, a ſenſual mind, and a profiigate 
conſcience, 2 
dalous. 

And if we examine other of 
the New Teſtament, we ſhall find that 
they all coneur in giving us the ſame 


yh Of Herdſh 
Sz RM. idea of hereſy; "Tis repreſented as @ 
XI. "work of the fleſh, becauſe it has its foun- 
_— dation in the corrupt inclinations of hu- 
man nature. Tis reckon'd amongſt the 

moſt heinous and execrable vices, ſuch 

as adultery, idolatry, hatred, variance, 

Ibid. ditions, murders. And heretics are con- 
ſtantly deſerib'd as men of no probity or 
bonour, ſtrangers to all the principles of 
ur and embracing ſuch opinions on- 

4 were calculated for the gratifica- 

of irregular appetites, and advan- 

cing /e i and worlly views. Thus St. 

Paul writes to Timothy concerning Hy- 
meneus and Alexander, that, having put 
away a good conſcience, they had made 

3 Tim. i. ſbipwrecl of faith. And of thoſe falſe 
'9' prophets, of whom St. Peter foretold that 
they ſhould ariſe, bringing in damnable 

* berefies, this character is given, with re- 

gard to their prophaneneſs _ ont 


1.1. : towards God, that th 
— Lord that bought them. Tis fe perſon i ber 
meant is not, as ſome apprehend, the 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but God the father, 
" the ſupreme 1 Lord and governour of the 


_yorld, e Ju" Moſes put this 
| queſtion 
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queſtion to the 1ſraehtes, is be not thy fa- S ERM. 
ther who hath bought thee ? becauſe the XL 
Greek word, ſignifying ſupreme maſter, Na. 
or ruler, is never once uſed when Chriſt ii. 6. 
is ſpoken of, but always of the Father; 
and, beſides, in the parallel text of St. 

Jude, the ſupreme Lord is expreſsly 
diſtinguiſbed from the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
His words are, for there are certain men Ver. 4. 
crept in, unawares, who were before, of old, 
ordain'd to this condemnation, ungodly men, 
turning the grace of our God into laſerviouſ- 
neſs, and denying the only Lord God, and 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift, The monſtrous 
character of -theſe heretics may be ſcen 
throughout this whole chapter of St. 
Peter, and almoſt to the end of St. Jude's 
Epiſtle. And the ſame general repre” 
ſentation is given of them, in all the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, viz. that they de- ; 
ſigned not to ſerve our Lord Jeſus Chrifp am. wi. 
but their own bellies; and taught things Tit. i. 11. 
aobich they ought not for filtby lucre's ſake ; 
Speaking hes in bypocriſy, and having their 1 
conſcience ſeared with an hot iron. Andi. 2. 
tho they might, ſometimes, put on the 
ern in U 4 outward 
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Sx RM. outward appearance of gentleneſs and hu- 


Ys 


XI. manity, they were ſtill, to uſe our Sa- 
N Viour's phraſe, but wolves in ſbeeps-cloath- 


ing; and only endeavoured, under that 
ſpecious pretence, to diſguiſe their cove- 
teouſneſs, rapine, and cruelty, till they 
might be more conveniently exercis d. 
Having thus largely ſtated the ſcripture 
account of hereſy, ſuffer me to make 
ſome obſervations upon it. And. 

1/. It appears from what has been 
faid, that no mere error of \the judgment 
can be hereſy. For hereſy is a high de- 
gree of wickedneſs ; and neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes irregularity of the affections, and a 
deprav'd and vicious choice. Whereas 
erroneous conceptions Ipg,,apprehenſions 
of things are no crime at all, but na- 
rural to mankind in the preſent weak 
and imperfe& ſtate of their faculties. 
Nay, I think, it may be affirmed, not 
only that no mere error of the judgment 
can be hereſy ; but alſo that there can be 


. Ho hereſy, where chere is properly ſpeak- 
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- mination, and other very bad cauſes; but 8 E RM. 
hereſy-it cannot be as long as a man be- XI. 
lever he is in the right, however he came 
to work himſelf into ſuch a perſuaſion. 
For an heretic, in St. Paul's account, is 
one that knows he teaches and propagates 
a falſe doctrine; who does it deliberately, 
and againſt the clear ſuggeſtions and dic- 
tates of his conſcience; either from a 
principle of vanity, and to make him- 
ſelf conſiderable as the head and leader 
of a ſect; or to advance his temporal 

2dly, We may infer from the foregoing 
diſcourſe, that no honeff man can poflibly 
be an heretic. He may, indeed, have 
errors (and who is there among us that 
has not) nay, he may err in points of 
importance too, but his miſtakes can't be 
dangerous while he takes care to maintain 
a good conſcience. For human nature 
is, in its very make and conſtitution, 
weak and fallible; and conſidering 
mens different capacities, turn of under- 


SRM. ments (for truth can't vary from itſelf, 
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XI. but muſt always be confiftent and uniform) 


I ſay different, and, conſequently, erro- 
neous ſentiments ſeem to be unavoidable. 
And tis not to be doubted, but that the 
wiſe. and merciful  governour of the 
world will make great allowances for the 
imperfection of our knowledge, the con- 
; fufion of our, reaſonings, and the. many 
little prejudices that, inſenſibly, biaſs and 
miſlead the mind, in this. ſtate of imma- 
turity and darkneſs. 
I would ask, particularly, what. is the 
d of our acceptance with God 
under the diſpenſation of the goſpel? 
Is it abſolute perfection, or fincerity. If 
perfection be required of us, an exact and 
adequate knoyledge of all the parts of 
the Chriſtian revelation, and a ſtrict in- 
variable obedience to the precepts of it; 
or, in other words, if it be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to, opr obtaining the divine 
favour, that we be free from all errors 
of the underſtanding, and ene. 
fects in our moral conduct; the whole 
Face. of mankind. muſt be reprobateg, — 


3 _ equally 
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equally and neceffarily ſubject to con- S R R NM. 
demnation. For if we ſay that we have XI. 
fin, and, conſequently, no erroneous 
judgments, from whence all jrregular 
practices proceed, we deceive ourſelves, and i John i:. 
the truth is not in us. But if a ſincere 
defire to know and do the will of God 
be the only condition of obtaining the 
Chriſtian ſalvation, as it muſt be, in the 
preſent circumſtances of mankind, unleſs 

our future happineſs depends upon an 
impoſſibility ; muſt not all miſtakes, which 
are conſiſtent with general fincerity, be 
conſiſtent, likewiſe, with a ſtate of favour 
with God? And, conſequently, if we 
condemn thoſe for party-differences, in 
whoſe lives there appear all the fruits of 

a good conſcience, and who give the 
teſt evidence, that can reaſonably be 
deſired, of their being honeſt and im- 
partial, by a ſteady purſuit of virtue, 

and an inflexible adherence to it under 

the utmoſt diſcouragements and difficul- 

ties, muſt not this be a raſb and un- 
_ righteous judgment. To proceed one ſtep 
- farther, has not the ſcripture expreſsly 
 feclared, that whoſoever believeth that 1 John v. 
: » % 
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822 MFeſus is the Chriſt, is born of God? And 
XI. ſhall we, then, inliſt on private article 
of our own, and right notions in intri- 


cate and perplexing controverſies ; and 
preſumptuouſly pronounce all who have 
not the fame. ſtreugth of underſtanding, 
the ſame opportunities and advantages 
for improving in knowledge, or perhaps 
only, the ſame confidence with ourſelves, 
to be forſaken of God, and mark'd out 
for deſtruction? The reſolving theſe few 
plain queſtions will ſoon ſhew a con- 
fiderate mind the folly and danger of 
ſuch hard and unmerciful cenſures, which 
are evil, in a bigh degree, when they 
are only raſh and precipitate; and much 
more fo, when they proceed from malice, 
and are accompanied with a contemptuous 
and ſcornful treatment of our brethren ; 
but moſt of all, when thoſe who are 
ſo forward to condemn others — 5-0 
 lative errors, are, the es, .C 

with immoral practices; for this is 
impudeat and monſtrous hypocriſy. And 
yet, how ſtrange and unaccountable 
ſoever it may ſeem, ſuch perſons are 
frequently the moſt noiſy and violent ad- 


VOCALES 
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vocates for orthodoxy, either, perhaps, 8 u xe. 
to palllate their vices, and ſcreen them XI. 

10 public view; or ele, thinking to 

make ſome aronement for them by a 

fierce and outragious zeal fot rifle. To 

theſe the words of our Saviour are im- 

mediately directed: Why beboldeft thou the Mae. vii. 

mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con" 

fidereft not the beam that is in thine own 

eye? Or how wilt 2 


ge? 

2 . yy 18 out the beam out 
of thin? own eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee 
tlearly to 2 out the” mote , our of thy 
rale ze. 

This framing Chrittianiry according 10 
the model of private opinions, and party 
peculiarities; and impoſing them on con- 
ſcience - under the penalty of eternal 
damnation, has been one of the moſt 
faccefiful ” engines againſt its cauſe and 
intereſt; and would, probably, were it 
not for the renidency of a watch- 
ful and all- providence, have 
been, long ere” this time, the utter fub- 
ver fion of our Holy religion. And thing 
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$3 x thing has been the inſtrument of more 
XI confuſion in the world, or of greater 
SY Vdiſtreſs and injury t civil. fockey, I 


Lap np ir Bagg was I capable, in order 
| to poſſeſs. your minds with @ juſt borror, 
repreſent the prodigious evil of it in the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic terms — 
Hence it is, chat religion, among ſo 


many, is degenerated into ferm and cere- 
mony, and that 4 blind injurious zeal ſup- 
plics the place of the power of godli- 
neſs. From hence have. ariſen ſo many 
abſurd, inconfiftent, and ſelf-contradiftory 
ſchemes of doctrine, which have expoſed 
our religion to contempt, ——Hence alſo 
has proceeded hypocriſy, and a denying 
the truth, in conformity. to che conſtitu- 
tions of men in power, in order to ſecure 
their favour, and avoid the N effecta 
of their religious vengeance; and, conſe- 
quently, ſecret infidelity under the mask 
of an outward profeſſion And as fot 
treachery and oppreſſion, inyeterate ha- 
treds, bitter revilings, irreconcileable ani- 
moſities, poverty and n private 
murders and public maſſactes, unſettling 
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tions, and almoſt all other kinds of evil, 8 E KNM. 
have they not ſprang from the ſame rot XL 
of bitterneſs *!—— Has not the charge of W, 
hereſy; been chought a juſtification of ſuch 
vile enormities, as we may defy irreligion, 
or even atheiſm itſelf, to exceed And 
can any of us allow ourſelves in a prac- 
tice, which is productive of ſuch inſi- 
nite diſorder and miſery, if we have 
only the common ſeeds of humanity in 
our nature, much leſs if we regard the 
honour of the Chriftian-religion ? |: - 
| 34ly, If hereſy be an error of the will, 
and ſueh only can be guilty. of it who 
are cundemm d of themſelves, how can we 
certainly know, in moſt caſes at leaſt, 
whether a man be an heretic or not? 
Let each of us put cbis queſtion to him 
ſelf impartially, and if we can't anſwer 
it to our ſatisfaction, let us, however, 
learn thus much from our ignorance, 
to be modeſt in the cenſures we paſs up- 
on others Indeed, in the firſt age of 
Chriſtianity, when the extraordinary gifts 
of which one was the gift of diſcerning 1 Cor. xii. 


3 migheibe more caſilß 
decided. 


SEA AASB Ab Tous particulirty,to whom 
S. Paul directs the advice in the tert, 


ae be ſuppos d, conſidering his charac- 
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ter and office, to have been without 
theſe powers. But what rule have we, 
and aſſiſtances are ceaſed, by which to 
n of chin na- 
wre? 5 ier 
T Tfirbe faid/ chic fich wicked deveivers 
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i difficult for us, in moſt inſtances; ber- & ER 
tainly to judge of hereſy; why ſhould'we XI. 
be forward to charge it on dur brethren, "VS 
for every trifling difference of their ſenti- 

ments from ours? And, above all, why 

ſhould” we be ſo unrighteous as to im- 
pute it to men of bone principles, and 
exemplary lives, who, as has been ſhewn, 
are-quite the reverſe of the heretics men- 
tion'd in the New "Teſtament; and, if 
St. Pauls avthoriey be of hay weight, 

cannot poſſibly have incurr d that guilt? 

- Bur after all, the truths which they 
deny are ſo clear, and ſupported by ſuch 
evidence, as neceflarily to approve them - 
felves to every honeſt and impartial” in- 
_m>_ and therefore pou! are poſitive, 


or oc wal tho it does not appear publicly ; 
either by a love of ſingularity, - pride, 
ambition, Sc; or are under the power of 
ſome vitious prejudice. This is conſtant- 
ly ſaid by bigots and enthuſiaſts, and eſpe- 
10 e in 


| 


| impoſers of human ſchemes of dodtrine; 
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Sunacia the wrong; notwithſtanding the moſt 
XI. ſolemn and repeated declarations of their 
WV opponents to the contrary, and, conſe 


quently, as it will eve for eitber fide 
fam queſtion, can have no effect an 
ſaber and conſiderate minds, but will be 
look d upon as the reſult of paſiam and 
Partiatity. But beſides, why ate we ſo 
conceited of our on underſtandings ? 
Are we infallibly ſure that we are in the 
right?,, Modeſty forbids us direQly to 
aſſert this, tho all ſuch reafonings neoeſ- 
ſarily imply. it./- Or if we were, would it 
not be much mare excuſable to ſuppoſe 
our... neighbour's | judgment weaker than 
ours; than to reproach: or honefly#- 1 
eren. 4 QF» 3 SA 1 10 %,ẽj,j 
ike a point of — — 

hereſy in particular inſtances, the per- 
ſons ho come neurgll the character of 
the old heretics are wem party nen, 
who conſme Chriſtianity to their on 
ſactiam, and excommunicate all that take 


and modes of wor ſhip, as nta n. 


| 
of tekgion, and laws binding . conſcience ;S NN. 
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theſe, I fay, are moſt like the heretics XI. 
condemn'd in ſcripture, — 
their inſolence aud prefumption,. | The 
common peonle, indeed, who help to 
encourage and ſupport this ſpiritual ty- 
ranny, may be innocent delnurd enthu- 
fraſts-; but the firſt conrivers, and the 
condutters of it, eſpecially when it ap- 
pears to have a direct rendeney to wealth, 
grandeur, and luxury, may juſtly be 
ſuſpected of % and irregulur views; 
or; in the language of St. Puul to be 
menoof corrupt minds, and deftifure of ther Tim. vi. 
truth who ſuppoſe that gar is godlineſs.5 . 
A turbulent, ' fatious, and perſecuting 
ſpirit is one ef the ſures marks of 
heteſy. And when che fubftance of reli- 
giom is placed in tuming ſpeculations, 
which have no manner of connection 
wie virtue and morality, in abſtruſe in- 
comprehenſible myſteries, or in outward 
ſhew- and ceremony, we may certainly 
conc dude, chat if this does not N 
from 2 r ae” e 
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reaſon of minds, | 
_ revelation inculcate, as of indiſpenſable 
authority, and infinitely preferable to the 
1 E = moſt 
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moſt ſound and orthodox faith, and the 8 ER NM. 
largeſt extent of feculative knowledge. XI. 
For tho' I underſtand all myſteries, and and alli do. x. 
knowledge, and tb I have all faith, ſo #57: 
that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. Charity 
vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave ſelf unſeemly ; —thinketh no 
evil; believeth all thengs, hopeth all 
things. Now the God of of papience and con- 0, ON 
folation grant you to be like-minded, ne 
towards another, according to Chrift Feſus ; 
that ye may, with one mind, and one mouth, 
glorify God, even the father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, Wherefore receive ye one 
another, as Chrift alſo bath receiv' d us, to 


the glory of God, 
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of Shi. 


1 COR. xii. 25. 


That there ſbould be no Schiſm in 
the body, but that the members 


_ ſpould have the ſame care. one 
for another. | | 


ond. in my laſt diſcourſe, $ f x . 


ic conſidered. and explained the XII. 

A 1 nature of berg, I intend, in 

2 this, to treat of ſcbiſin, its al- 

moſt inſeparable companion. It muſt 

indeed ſeem very ſtrange to every one, 

who is acquainted with the mild and 

amiable. ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that the 
" 34 _ ow. 


＋ 


— 
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SRAM. profeſſors of a religion, which ſo ſtrictly 

XII. enjoins gentleneſs, moderation, and uni- 
WVV rial charity, ſhould be fo forward to 


Of Schiſm. 


divide and crumble into parties, and op- 


poſe one another with ſo much rage and 
violence. This is quite unnatural as we 


are men, united by the bond of one com- 


mon nature, one common intereſt ; bur 
much more out of character as we are 
Cbriſtians, whoſe peculiar diſtinction from 
profeſſors of all other religions, if we act 


upon the principles that true Chriſtianity 


inſpires, will be mutual forbearance, har- 


mony and peace. But yet the matter af 


fact is unconteſtable, and won't admit of 
any evaſion. Selfiſhneſs, pride, the deſire 


of dominion, a tyrannical impoſing ſpirit, 


and ſometimes perhaps (for I fear that 
has been but ſeldom the caſe) mere pre- 
judice void of any direct ill deſign, have 
occaſioned as great and dangerous factions 


in the church, as were eyer fomented, by 


the fame bad cauſes, againft the ſecurity 
and peace of civi] government. The 
Chriſtian ſociety has been ſplit into infinite 
divifions and ſubdiviſſont, of ſeparate and 


inconſiſtent intereſts, excommunicating, 


9 | revi- 
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reviling; and almoſt always, when they 8 R RM. 


been expoſed and weakned ; and Chriſ- 
tianity- itſelf, which is moſt admirably 
adapted to civilize mankind, to calm and 
ſoften boiſterous and rugged tempers, and 
promote univerſal order and happineſs, 
has been the means of irritating and in- 
ſtrange and melancholy perverſion of it, 

And what is it that has been the mgin 
ſubject of the moſt bitter, uncharitable, 
and outrageous * contentions ? That has 
rais'd ſo many factions under the name 
of Chriſtian ſocieties? And not only de- 
ſtroy'd the peace and communion of the 
church, but in many caſes, broke through 
all the ties of friendſhip, natural affection, 
and common humanity ? ——Have theſe 
evils ſprung from a zeal for the eternal 
and obligations of mora- 


lity ? — From a concern for juſtice, 
truth, and mercy, or an emulation to ex- 
cel in jubftantial and uſeful virtue? . 


had it in their power, perſecuting each XII. 
other ; by which the common cauſe has 
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Quitethe contrary. Almoſt all the ſchiſms 
Sunn diſturbances that have happen d in 
3 world (and church-bitory 


large cata- 
— 
of very little conſequence to true pe 
tianity, and often- times * 
diſhonourable to it; ſuch as; 1 
ecclefiaftical authority, the 5 _ $4 
— of which we have W 2 
conformity to rites and * 0 
human inſtitution, which ſerve of 
umber and debaſe the rational * 
% Deity, and render it CT 
- Thus we find, chat very - 
OS age, a little infgrufic K 
—— controverſy, about the day 
— — — ad 
1 
the weſtern churches ſeparating, a 
nouncing - communion with the _ 
for ſeveral years together. Ane — 
not ſome of che hotteſt > vos 
been about the ſecree decrees — 
hyſical ſubtilties relating — 
—— manner of /ub//ting, _ 
n or nullity of miniſterial 2 


of ble, 


Uons, praying wich, or wichaut wo 
bowings, <roffings, garments, and other out- XII. 
ward modifications of pie, Which are 


but dhe circum/tantigls, and very incun- 
ſiderable ones, at beſt, of religion 3 and 
can't, in my judgment, be reckaned eferr 
tial, or even important branches of any're- 
ligion chat is fit for mankind to obſerve, 
Dor their maker to require, without en- 
tertaining very low thoughts of che wil- 
dom of God, and a moſt aontemptihle 
opinion of human nature. And ſince 
theſe divifions among Chriſtians are ſuch 
a reproach to their character, and have 
been ung d as objections againſt the ex- 
cellent doctrine they profeſa, which is the 
moſt benevolent and peaceable that ever ap- 
r'd in the world ; ſince they have pro- 
d, and ill always neceſſarily pro- 
duce, the moſt miſchievous and fatal ef- 
and to the intereſt of civil ſociety ; and 
finally, ſince, in almoſt every controver- 

forward co charge the Ch on each o- 
ther, as indeed it is too natural, when the 
pallions'are ſtrongly engag'd, for both to 
28 


run 


316 Sebi. 
SuM. run unwarrantable lengtbs in the heat of 
MI. their animoſity and oppoſition; upon 
tmeſe accounts, I fay, it muſt be of 

equal advantage to us to form right no- 

tions of ſchiſm,” as of hereſy. That, on 
che one hand, we may never incur the 
of a crime fo aggravated, (when it 
is at all à crime) and attended with fuch 
deſtructive conſequences; nor, on the o- 
ther, be at all alarm'd at it, when it 
is only n 
. 

Schium, in its original Gnificarion, is 
no more chan 4 rent, or a divifion, Ac. 
cordingly in all the paſſages of the New 
Teſtament; except the text, where the 
words g and exe are uſed, they 
are thus rendered by our tranſlators. So 
we read, in one of our -Saviour's al- 
| Matt. ir. Jufions, that @ piere of new cloth; put to an 
10. ald garment,” taketh frum the garment, 

and the rent is made worſe. ' We read 
John vii. „„ among the 
people, i.e; of their en different 
ſentiments of Chriſt. Several other paſ- 
ſages might be added, but theſe two are 
ſufficient to ſhew, that the ward ſchiſm, 
: as 
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as well as hereſy, is us'd in — i. © 
ſenſe ;; and that the lawfulneſs, or unlaw- . 


fulneſs of it, is entirely to be determined 
by circumflances. Common uſe indeed, 
in our own language, always affixes to 
the term an idea of guilt; and therefore 
I am obliged in the following diſcourſe, 
in order to adapt it to modern diſputes, to 
conſider it as a criminal witious thing, and 
ſhall endeavour to ſtate the true notion 
of it under that character. In general, 
then, there can be no ſuch thing. as 
ſchiſm but in caſes where there is an 
obligation to unity and communion ; ſo 
that in order to define. the nature of it 
juſtly, we muſt find out ſome center of 
union, which is common to all Chriſtians. 
And this muſt be either unifermity of 
ſentiment in matters of ſpeculative belief, 
or in external modes of worſhip and diſ- 
cipline; or elſe, if it be unreaſonable to 
expect either of theſe, the only center of 
unity that remains is charity and mufual 


8 7 and the proſeſſion 


[ 
D 
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of Chriftiamry 
1222 to be ſincere by a regular and 
erte ee. o vio 92, 10 ülauid! 
Let us examine chis matter distinctly. 


* ag tam os $2.59 peel nWo/nuo + 


dex. to ou abt; 
1 3 ihe Sow e 

. cel of b naar. 
— — rover r 


Apoſtles, which are the ſtanding evidence 
8 8 Boſpel. N a vue firſt 
. WILuDs ths parpolly Gat they cnt 
_ bagradad by oy we rr bus, what, will cn. 


enſe of Yo ba: and d 


Of K of, 1. 1 
Dei eino hb Send 8 Iſh 25 
I. A8 for unifurmity of ſentiment in XII. 3 2 8 be 
matters of ſpeculative belief, that can never VS off 
becauſe it is in the nature of things W & 
For in order to chis, all manind | 

mult) have exaQly the fime ſtrength of 

underſtanding, the fame advantages, he 
farne manner of edutation, the ſame 
paſſions; prejudices, and intereſts; but as 
thete is an almoſt” ait "variety in 
all theſe reſpects, differences of opinion 1 
will neteffarlly ariſe ; and the contrary | 
can't be-Hop'd for by any one that kinowy 
human nature, mueh leſs ean it be re- 
quired by the infmite te "wiſdom fd of our 
ſupreme governour. | Befides if all Chrif- 
tians muſt concur in the fame way of 
thinking about every controverfy in reli- 
gion, whoſe opinion ſhall prevail; and 
de made the public fPandard p Are 
the miajority”to decide ſer w't—How 
vote of every individual, 'who are the mig- 
gig be greateſt "numbers in = 
own, or any other pareicular countfy; 
may be the minor part _—_ OR 


; for 
. ® right-r0 judge for the whole body of Chriſ- 
2 __ "Vite + To ne" 

| ier 1 
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| 97 who ure neither influenced. by 
ivregolar paffion, not ſway d by criminal 


of religion with the greateſt exaQnek and 
impartiality?" T anfwer, that who are 
really the moſt learned and pious will be 
matter of endleſß diſpute, and can never 
be certainly f d. Or if it could, there is 
aun chis objeAtion againſt admitting their 
judgment as a 'Jecifve rule, thut they 
2 as well as others ; and have 
and maintain'd ſuch 
/48- derogare highly from the 
bb of God, and are of vaſt diſſervice 
por wt oro then give up 
the directiom of our faith to our /piritual 


miſtfuttors, "hid goveriiours of the church? 


This will leave us in equal confuſion 
and unc ty 
If the eb. ict of every , nation 
ure "th appoint and ſettle che national 


Rich, chere ie likely ro be the ſame vari- 


ety and inconfiftency in it, as if it was left 


e 
Kured in in this Way; — we not by 
gorern'd by che" mbſt Lorned and pious 


| eb hun2 denitbi'd all che parts 


For who are they ? 


1 gene 


„e 2 
\ Pu »3 # a 
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SER 4.the greateſt, number arg 80 
XII. faich of Chriſtians, .we 


WAY under flandings, out ſenſes,'; our humanity, 


q ie 


the general 
give up. ou 


ion the en en ene. of 2 


principles and practices, all ſuppos d to be 
eſſential parts of che one true religion 
(which by. be way, is making religion 
_ itſelf a contradiction,] For this way of 
eſtabliſhing uniformity. of opinion under 
one government will, in different Sun 
tries, as. neceſſarily eſtabliſh. a dart 
and be, withal, — —— 
greater ſervioe to Mabemetaniſm, and 
Heatheniſm,,. chan to the cauſe. of Chriſ- 
tianity. * appears; theo from: what has 
dae e to bring all 
man o ſentiments in 
ters of religious controverſy is an ab rt, 
romantic ſcheme, and preſents, religion 
As nothing elſe but outward formality, 


artifice, and craft, or a. mere 2 75 ; of 
A. ate-convenzence N * n * hr ts 9 
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05 Gif: 
The ſame may be ſaid of uniſbrmity 
in external modes of worſnip and diſcipline, 


din chat this, likewiſe, cannot be à 


-heceſſary” term of Chriſtian communion. 
For it will be as difficult to 
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_ 


determine, who are to ſettle external 


rites and ceremonies, and forms of church- 
government, as articles of ſpeculative be- 
lief; and the very ſame wild conſequen- 
ices will followy, from allowing it to the 
niqjority, the churcb, or che civil magiſ- 
rare, in one caſe; as in the other. Be- 
ſides, the law fulneis, expedieney, or di- 
vine authority bf any particular form is 
as much a matter of private opinion and 
ſperculation, as the truth or 1 of 
doctrinal propoũtions ; and, therefore, it 
in as natural c . a variety of _ 
Mmbntsaboutje; 1297 

Indeed the plain truth of the cake 
ies; here. Every man has an 23. 
lienalle right to judge, for himſelf, 
what ptinciples are juſt and rational, and 
What form of religion is moſt accepta- 
bie to God. It is abſolute nonſenſe to 


talk of any thing in religion, that is not 


erer in ward comviction, and 
of: 2 choice. 


— 


324 Of Schiſm. 
.SE KM.choice. If we exclude: this, and ſup- 
XII. poſe that private perſons are bound to 
DYS ſubmit} to a public conſcĩence, and to 
eftabliſh'd notions of order and decency, 

we build religion on the ruins! of human 
reaſon; and may indeed make it any 
_thing, be it ever ſo weak and trifling, 

ever ſo much miſchievous and hurtful, 

ever ſo contrary to the moral perfectious 

-of God, and che immutable principles of 

is it worthy uiſe man's concern ? Can 

it deſerve to be ſupported? Would it hot 
rather be for the intereſt of mankind, if 

it was abſolutely: hanb'd the world 2: On 

the contrary, if it be (as it muſt if it-be 

any thing at all) a perſonal. thing, and all 

are at liberty to judge and determine for 
themſelves, in every circumſtance, what 

4s » fit and proper; and if Chriſtianity 
makes no alteration in mens natural rights; 

the inſerence to be made from hence is 
moſt obvious and undeniable, viz. that 

no mere [difference of opinion, either in 
matters of ſpeculative belief, or about 
outward. forms of worſhip and diſcipline, 


_ 33 — unity, 
| which 
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which, upon every other ſuppoſition, is a 8 ER M- 
chimera, an abſolute impaſibilicy. XII. 
"If this be allow'd, it may be ask d, * 
what will become of public order? I an- 
ſwer, what is public order? It can't be 
uni formity in matters of mere opinion, for 
that has been ſhewn to be impoſſible; 
_ there will be no more diſorder from 
variety of ſentiments in religion, than 
Fom different ſchemes of "philoſophy, 
politics, oeconomy, or different rules of 
civil life; nay, than from the difference 
of mens fucks, natural tempers, circum- 
ſtances, or the infinite variety that ap- 
pears in the conſtitution of the univerſe, 
which yet, upon the whole, is perfectly 
harmonious and beautiful, The right or 
der of things with reſpe& to mankind, 
who are. intelligent beings, and indu'd+ 
wich moral powers, is, when every indi- 
vidual exerciſes his reaſon, and forms his 
notions of religion for himſelf,” and the 
more ſtrictly this order is preſerv'd, dif- 
ferences, in leſſer matters, will be more 
unavoidable and neceſſary . They are 
only imaginary rules of order of human 
contrivance, perverting the natural order 
n. 9 3 that 


Of Sehiſm. 


1 RM. * God has eſtabliſh'd, with which ſuch 
XII. differences are at all inconfiflenr.. ts 
Let me add to this, that a variety of ſen- 


timents in religion, while moderation and 
mutual charity are maintamed, can do 
no hurt, as well as create no confuſion ; 
whereas an attempt to introduce public 
uniformity, and the impoling unſcriptural 
terms of - communion, have been a con- 
Rane ſource of ſchiſms in the church, and 
as long as they continue, will infallibly 
keep alive a ſpirit of animoſity, and per- 
contention and violence. 

- And finally, when there is a diforave of 
opinions, and a variety of outward forms, 
this is juſt ſuch a ſtate of things as 
wife man would expect, if all were honeft 
and impartial inquirers; whereas if one 
ett of ptinciples, and the ſame ſcheme of 
worſhip- and-diſcipline, not dwerkify'd in 
the minuteſt circumſtance, - were univer- 
ſally to prevail, it would not look like 
buman nature; it would have nothing of 
| ſequently, muſt lead (pang pen ro 
tator to conclude, that 
ampli, ings, en cru ule, 


Of -Sehifm. 727 
and did not ſpring from a conviction of Se R M. 
——— or a free deliberate XII. 
choice. . 
From ado has in fi: I would 
make a few re relating to the 
Haien e nan et, 
If. It inks rn wy wine ane 
many differences amongſt Chriſtians, as 
long as mutual charity is preſery'd, there 
cannot be the. guilt of ſchiſm. Even the 
church of Rome, ſo corrupt as it is, and 
ſo-groſsly as it has perverted the doctrines 
and inſtitutions of the Chriſtian religion, 
would not be ſehi/marical, if it did not 
confine- Chriſtianity to its own faction, 
and make party- peculiarities neceſſary 
terms of communion; and thereby re- 
nounce all friendſhip and unity with 
Chriſtians of a different A 
man that holde che common faith of 
che Goſpel, leads a holy life, behaves 
peaceably, and has charity for all, not- 
withſtanding the little varieties by which 
they- are from each other, 
does not differ from any church ſo fer 
i in forard:on the e oe 
299115 * 4 
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Ne x26 of Chriſtianity; but only takes that li- 
. cinbich: red: 
ien allows, and revelation confirms to 


him; a liberty to differ from fallible ex- 
poſitions of ſeripture, from civi ! conſti- 
tutions, or ecclefiaftical ordinances of ra- 
ther leſs authority. For if any perſon's 
judgment ought to be ſubmitted to as a 
public Nandard, it ſhould. certainly be 
that of the civil magiſtrate ; who, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, muſt have leſs rempta- 
tion, than thoſe who pretend to a diftint# 
and independent juriſdiction, to introduce 
ſuch, ſchemes of religion as are injurious 
to mankind, and deſtructive of the ſecu- 
rity, order, and happineſs of ſociety. 80 
that alienatian of affection, and a furùu- 
lent, excommunicating ſpirit, are the eſſence 
of ſchiſm, and not mere difference of 
opinion; not the uſe of different ceremo- 
dies, or of no ceremonies at all; or join- 
ing our ſelves to any religious 
communion. For, according to St. Paul, 
(who, in ſeveral paſſages, blames the Ca- 
rimbiam for diviſions or ſchiſms among 
Ne in the. fame! —— 
10 | N 7 r 
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fir uncharitably, whether they belong all 
to one, or form diſtinct worſhipping aſ- 
ſemblies (and they alone) are ſchiſmatics; 
and to throw the odium and infamy of this 
character on any peaceable denominations 
of Chriſtians, is mere ſcandal and calumny. 

_ 2dly, Differences among Chriſtians are 
not only innacent, while unity of affec- 
tion 18) preſerved, but there are many 

caſes, in which a ſeparation from a par- 
ticular church is abſolutely necgſſary. 
This is univerſally allow'd when its wor- 
ſhip is ;dolatrous or ſuperſtitious, or it re- 


329 
there: is no ſeparation from a particularS's RM. 
church. And conſequently they that 4% * 


quires unlawful terms of communion; 


and therefore I ſhall inſiſt no longer upon 
it, but only obſerve, that what is an 


idolatrous or, ſuperſtitious worſhip, or 


what are really unlawful. terms of com- 


munion, can t be determin d by any pul- 


lic authority, but muſt be left to the 


private judgment of every man's mind. 


And, conſequently, | _ | 


a In the third place, none ho are trul uy 


honeſt, who are not ſway d by irregular 
paſſions, or vicious prejudices, but, upon 


6 


a, deliberate impartial inquiry, according 


<8 
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| Sn AUM, cheir capacity and advantages, think 
XII. themſelves oblig d, in corſcience, to diſſent 
dom cheir brethren; no ſuch petſons as 
theſe, I ſay, can poſſibly. incur the guilt 

of -Schiſm. For this would be to make 
honeſty 1tſelf a crime; and at the fame 
time that we ſuppoſe it 2 man's duty to 

act according to the light and directions 

of his conſcience, to reproach and con- 

+ demn bim for it. — ſcruples 
may indeed be groundleſs, the judgment 
we form, and upon which we take the 
liberry to ſeparate from others, may be 
erroneous ;- but are there no allowances to 
be made for the weakneſs and fallibility 
of human reaſon? Is not this every honeſt 
man's misfortune, rather than his fault? 
Will not the merciful governour of the 
world overlook it? And ſhall not we 
treat fuch à one with candour and hu- 
manity, notw!1 his involuntary 
errors? —— Or fſhall' we run him down 
with reproach and infamy ?—Tf men of 
real integrity may be ſchiſmatics 


purely 
for being miſtaken, and having an over- 


n und 0 pulous conſcience, ſchiſm 


— 2 be perfect innocent, "becauſe it 
| En VIE IS always 


* 
— 
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always has been, and ever will be, in 8 E RM. 
innumerable caſes, unavoidable, Or if it XII. 


be ſtill inũſted on that ſuch differences 
are highly criminal, and diſpleaſing to | 


God, tho they are not, at all, the matter 
and miſery neceſſary; which, if it was 
really a doctrine of Chriſtianity, muſt be 
ſuch a ſtrong 'intrinfic mark of impoſ- 
ture, ſo abſolutely contrary to all our 
notions of the wiſdom, and juſtice, not 
to ſay the goodneſ of God, that no mira- 
cles, how great or numerous ſoever, would 
be ſufficient to eſtabliſh its aurchority. * 
But is it not our duty to ſacrifice a 
few ſcruples for the peace of the church? 
ot one For if the peace of the 
church can t be ſecur d without giving 
up conſcience, honour, and integrity, it 
is better it be diurbed; better there were 
true piety and virtue ſnould ſuffer by it. 
Befides, bow is this peace broken by the 
diſſent of an honeſt mind from 
eſtabliſh'd opinions, and forms of wor- 
| ſhip, while he behaves charitably, and is 
content with enjoying his own liberty, 
| without 


SH 


332; 
Sn» &M. without inſulting and cenſuring others? 
XII. Nothing; ſurely, can hinder, but the 


arb may be at 
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peace as well as the 
ſlate; notwithſtanding a variety of ſenti- 
ments and manners, unleſs it be that the 
1mpofing party, who call themſelves the 
church, are reſolv'd there ſhall be no 
peace, till all ſubmit to their authority, 
and comply with their humours and pre- 
judices; till they have brought about an 
uniformity in triſſes, that have not the 
leaſt relation to true Chriſtianity; which. 
1s a monſtrous attempt in itſelf, and, if 
ever it prevails, will probably baniſh re- 
ligion and virtue out of the world, to 
make way for outward form and hypo- 
criſy. I may add, that the modeſty of 
ſuch perſons is very extraordinary, as well 
as their inclination to an harmony and 
fire them to act againſt their conſciences 
for the ſake of peace, i. e. in other words, 
only to filence their own unreaſonable 
clamours, ho are determined to be ſatiſ- 
fy d on no ſofter terms; and yet refuſe to 
abate a few indifferent oeremonies, (which 


___ no uſe — | 


oll 7 


Of Schifim. 


Arife and variance, and which they have S N 2. 


thereby reſtore the public. tranquillity. 
In all ſuch differences as theſe; if there 
be really che guilt of ſchiſm, it will not 
fall on men — — Who 


* ning INNS 
the terms f commu- 
mon, oy any, . hotly, are 


2 Dad aw 


TS ad I 
have 'confounded hereſy with ſchiſm, and fchiſm with 
hereſy. I chinke it proper therefore” juſt to obſerve, that 
the the two ideas are really diſtinct, fo that a man may 
elpouſe the intereſts of a' particular ſactiom againſt true 
"Chriſtianity, without going ſo far as to renounce commu- 
nion with other Chriſtians, and therefore without being a 
ſchiſmatic ] and on the contrary, may be the cauſe of very 
unneceſſary, uncharitable, and fatal diviſions in the church, 
and yet not act againſt conſcience, nor, cotiſequently, be, 
in the ſenſe oſ St. Paul, an beyetic'; 2 * 


Wr, Nu. 11 8 


4 
a 


no pretence of conſcience! for keeping) to XII. 
remoye offence from honeſt minds, and VV 


380 e Sehe. 


es Aacodly-wiithi ie; dar if H think 1 


cent circumſtance, to fotnent 4 3 2 
eee aud Ae, Not' chat 1 am 2. 
2 | de b in order” 

hut ther 
| Wlnpitieh Gu 
all on ane — We ought not to 
hn 9 ah. for — near 


Ae 6:11:55 has: ua 


And this 1 rake be fuffciens juſtification of what I have 
Advanc'd, wiz. that a. winks! party: fprrit, that puts men 
Den exmmmunuicating and. axchriftiaving, the. reſt of the 
— dT and 

reaions alledged, under the laſt head of the fore- 
zan 


2 arbitrary 


1 
o 


M Schifms: 


arbitram power; and I cant r 


that it may be of great uſe, to ſtand up XII. 


againſt unwarrantable incroachment and 


impoſitions, for the ſake of the common 
rights of mankind, which are thereby in- 
vaded. But when thoſe who ſeparate 
became cenſorious and rigid, when. they 
think of themſelves as. che only Chriſtians, 
bow wy * and eſteem to 


ene is Zuilty of ſchiſm, there arg 
others in which both are chargeable with 
it, the impoſers of human forms, and 
thoſe who diſſent from them; viz. when 
they condemn, reproach, and uncharita- 
bly refuſe communion-wih cach other. 


guilt both of bereffi and: f n ?——Ler 
nr n all the 


differences which Wwe may have with 
our brethren, let us act with moderation, 
and maintain an humble, charitable, 
| err temper.— Tho they may 
12014442 require 


Upon the whole, would we avoid the w 


356 e 
1 ſuch things of us, a8 ati 
XII. —— with em in their communion, 
let us keep open our own; and be ready 

to receive foncere" Chriſtians of y de- 
| nomination. ——And when we have done 
all, chat is in our power, to preſer vr or 
were peace we may patientiy b bear the 
abuſes of tongues; and leave 
bigots, and the advocates for church- 
power and impoſition, to the rorfures of 
their” own 3 * 
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| PR 0 v. ili. 1 7. 
Her dex are ways of Peaſants 


_ neſs; and all her paths are | 


Peace. 


rst words are 2 part ofs x kt. 
Bs Solomon's deſctiption of the XIII. 


a 2dvyantages of wiſdhm, or true 
religion, which, contraty to 
eral method. of this book (com- 

'd for the moſt part of independent 
tenees) be purſues in a connected diſ- 
courſe. He begins the chapter with re- 


commending a ſtrict regard to the oe 
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8 of virtue from this conſideration, that 


= tis the moſt likely way to ſecure e 
Mu y way eſteem 


influence, and a long, happy, honour- 
able life. © The fame argument is re- 
ſumed at the 13th verſe; and the whole 


is wrought up with ſo much beauty and 


elegance, that I chooſe to give it in the 
language of the wiſe author himſelf: 

Happy is the man. that , findeth wi/dom, and 
the man that getteth underſtanding. For 
the merchandize of it is better than the 
merchandize of filver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies ; and all the things thou canft defire 
are not to be compared unto ber. 

of. days is in ber right band; and in ber 
Eft land riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of plegſantneſi; and all ber paths 


are peace. I ſhall only add by way of 
introduction, that if the argument from 
way Pleaſure appears to be on the fide of reli- 


" 
— . 


gion, it may be hoped its efficacy will be 
univerſal ; ſince a defire of happineſs is 
an inextinguiſhable” principle in human 
nature, and ont of the moſt powerful 
motives, by which the bulk of mankind 
are determin d. In my 1 


I. Pre- 


* 
| 


courſe, 1 mal 
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SERM. 
briefl XIII. 
| 1 Preiſe a fo things, very riefly, 


for explaining and illuſtrating the 

-* obſervation contained in the text. 
And then, which is the chief part 
of my deſign, proceed to ſnoß/ 
II. The peculiar excellency of the plea- 
ſures of religion and virtue. 195 


The j#f thing that I would premiſe 
is, that what is here ſaid of the pleaſures 
of religion ſuppoſes that perſons are, in 
ſome degree, .inured to the practice of it, 
and have à virtuous diſpoſition and turn 
of mind. For without this there can 
be no more a taſte of divine and moral 
pleaſures, than of animal gratifications 
without the ſenſes. Every pleaſure muſt 
have its faculty of perceiving, ſuited and 
adapted to its And therefore to thoſe 
| who have led a diſſolute irregular life, 
the ways of religion are at firſt ungrate. 
ful and burthenſome ; becauſe they not 
only oppoſe the current of the animal 
paſſions, but ſtubborn and inveterate ha» 
bits; and ſo oblige them to offer, for 
ſome time at leaſt, a kind of violence to 
91G 3 nature. 


Lal 


SER M. nature. But when corrupt appetites are 


XIII. ſubdued, vitious prejudices remov d, and 
WYV.ontrary principles fixed within us, then 
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religion is «2/9, and the duties of it are 
delightful. And the pleaſures. of piety, as 
will hereafter | be ſhewn, are beyond 
compariſon the moſt excellent that hu- 
man nature is capable of; ſuited to its 
dignity, worthy its exalted capacities, 
ſybſtancial and durable; ſo that When a 
man comes to practiſe it with freedom, 
he begins to enjoy himſelf, and his noble 
faculties in their right order, and lives in 
a manner agrecable to bis high originals 
and the deſign of his creation. Nay, even 
the controuling licentious inclinations; as 
tis a rational, generous, and manly action, 
muſt of conſequence, notwithſtanding the 
trouble and mortification that attends it, 
afford much greater and more ſublime 
ſatisfaction to the mind, than any that 
can ſpring from an indulgence of them, 
Again, 

adlx. In interpreting Solomad's obſctve- 
tion we mult except extraordinary caſes 3 
as we are oblig d to do with reſpe& to 
many other general propoſitions, which 


| 
| 


| 
| 


AT. 
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are only fuppos'd to hold true in the 8 E RN. 
common courſe of things. The caſe, 2 
for example, of violent perſecution, an 
evil indeed, that, upon the whole, ina ppens 
but ſeldom, and may be avoided in part, 
even when a ſpirit of oppreſſion prevails, 
by a diſcreet and moderate behaviour, the 
caſe, I ſay, of violent perſecution muſt be 
Particularly excepred ; which may, in a 
great meaſure, deſtroy the natural ad- 
vantages reſulting from the practice of 
virtue. However it can't be denied, that 
a very conſiderable pleaſure will ariſe 
from acting a brave and teddy part, and 
. adhering inflexibly to our duty under 
the bittereſt reproaches and ſufferings ; 
and the inward ſhame and uneaſineſs, 
which a man of a generous temper muſt 
feel, on a cowardly deſerting the cauſe of 
truth and righteouſneſs, may equal, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, exceed the inconve- 
niences that the good man labours un- 
der, and bears with a patient, firm, un- 
Rs mind, in maintenance of ns inte- 
: Finally,” we we. are to underſtand tho 
—— of the text, not as ſpeaking of 
Z 3 . . what 
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'$2 & M. what is always fact, but of the direct 
; 2 and natural fendency of the thing. 


The 
pleaſures of religion may be deſtroy d by 
dar and gibamy notions of it, or by the 
Influence of a melancholy habit. But when 
there is nothing in mens particular com- 
plection, inclining to ſpleen and dejected- 
. neſs, nothing in their ſcheme of religion, 
that leads to ſuperſtitious rigour and /rve- 
. rity; when its duties are rightly under- 
| ſtood, and carefully practis d, the genu- 
ine effect of it is inward, compoſure and 
ſatis faction: Her ways are ways of plea- 
ant neſt, and all ber faths are. Prage. 
And, indeed, how can it be otherwiſe 
when religion allows of all the i 
and deſireable pleaſures even of the fen. 
live kind, and by promoting the health 
— our bodies, and the cheat fulneſs and 
ſerenity of our minds, beigbtens every o- 
ther enjoyment; when tis nothing elſe 
but acting up to the regſen and truth of 
things, an imitation of the moral perfec- 
tions of God, and, conſequently, the rec- 
titude, and ſupreme dignity of human 
nature; and will therefore procure for us 


the e and favour of our great 
Fog 
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creator, and a glorious and eternal re- & ER N. 


ward. Theſe neceſſary rules for under- XIII. 


ſtanding the text being 3 1 * 
o to ſhow,  _ 

.-2dly, The peculiar excellency of che 
— of religion and virtue; that 
they are the higheſt mankind are capa- 
ble of; have every thing in them that 
can recommend any pleaſures to the pur- 
ſuit of rational beings; and infinitely the 
advantage, in many reſpects, over all 
other enjoyments whatſoever. This I 
take to be the moſt neceſſary part of a 
diſcourſe on this ſubject; and the only 
conſideration that is likely to reclaim 
thoſe, whoſe. judgments are perverted and 
darkned by. a long indulgence of irregu- 
lar affections. Even ſuch perſons, who 
are unhappily enſlayed to vice, will, I 
ſuppoſe, make no ſc ruple of allowing, 
that there may be pleaſures in a religious 
life, and the ſtrict practice of virtue, 
where there is a proper diſpoſition of mind 
to reliſh them; nay, moreover, that where 
this is the particular turn, they may. af- 
ford a. much more agreeable entertain- 


oY than any TY purſuits of a diffe- 


Z 4 rent 
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SAN NM. rent kind. But then they will be apt to 
XIII. plead, chat mens pleaſures are as various | 


"= C 
. ; — 


3 


OY. their inclinations and tempers, and the 


prevailing principles by which they ate 
influenced; and, of conſequence, as — 
find in themſelves a contrary taſte, wh 
cher it be from nature, or cuſtom, che 
happineſs chat is moſt ſuitabls for them 
muſt lie quite another way; that they 
have no notion of any greater or more 
deſireable pleaſures, than what they ul. 
ready enjoy; and that it is unreaſonable 
to expect they ſhould give up thoſe de- 
lights which they have always been % 
to, and know the fiveetneſs and value of, 
for others which they never perten 
and perhaps ſhall never bring themſelves 
thoroughly to approve ; -nay, which, far 
ought they know, may Have no real 
foundation in” natwre, but ſpring entirely 
from a particular wiraed of entbufiaſn, 
that only a few are capable of. 

What method now muſt we take, to 
cohvince fuch men of the weakneſs and 
ſophiſtry of theit reaſonings, and chat 
they miſerably deceive and impoſe upon 
themſelves Wil it be ſufficient to 


tell | 


| { 


Jp 
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tell them barely, that there ate pleaſures g x x vi. 
in the practice of religion and virtue . XIII. 


Pleaſures, likewiſe, in the purſuits of am 
Bitin, and ſenſuality "The only: way 
| therefore. chat we can follow is m 
that there is, in nature; a difference be: 
eween the ſeverul pleaſures, to which man- 
| Kind are addicted; that their particu- 
cular ſentiments, prejudices, affections, 

and habits don't deruy, or in reality at 
all leffen, di necgſary diſſerence; and 
that the ſupericrity on all accounts, he- 
ther it be in reſpect of purity, ſolidity, 

duration, and every other circumſtance 
that can help to furniſh out the moſt 
rompluat fatisfaRtion, is on the fide of the 
pleaſures of the virtuous man. And this 
I ſhall attempt to do in the remaini 
part of my diſcourſe ; and hope, that 
tho I muſt be oblig d, by reducing this 
noble ſubject, Which can hardly be ex- 
hauſted, within ſo narroty a compaſs, to 

treat of it furtially, — — ſuf- 
ficient hints may however be ſuggeſted, 
to recommend religious life not only 


19 the graver and more conſiderate 1 
3 * 


To this they will anſwer, that there are 
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SRM. of this audience, but even to thoſe, if 
XIII. chere are any ſuch; who are of a gayer 
ram and have no eſteem of any thing 
but as ir contributes to their pleaſures. 
I might begi 


mankind were form d, and indu'd with 
thoſe excellent powers that advance them 
ſo eminently above the animal creation? 
No one can bring himſelf to aſſert, or 
even to imagine. this who has ever con- 

ider d his on make and conſtitution. 
Keaſon and r gſlect iam are of very little uſe 

to us in ſenſual enjoyments; which are 
found, perhaps in much greater ſtrength 
and perfection, among the brutes, who 

10 | | ; have 


: | 
< | 
? | 
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have nothing of this ſublime, - over-ruling,S E RM. 
directing principle, but are led only * 


inflin# and appetite. Nay, it is not a 
mere poſſible ſuppoſition, but highly pro- 
bable, ſince theſe are the only enjoyments 
they are capable of; and, beſides, this 
further reaſon may be given, from the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, why man- 
kind ſhould not have ſo exguiſite a 
taſte of pleaſures that depend on the 
bodily ſenſes as inferior creatures, viz. 
leſt their affections, which in the preſent 
fate are apt to be moſt . jmpefuous and 
extravagant this way, ſhould be quite 
engaged and captivated by lower and 
meaner gratifications, to the neglect of 
much more confiderable, even intellectlua 
and moral pleaſures... It appears then, 
that the indulgencies of ſenſe are not the 
pecuhiar pleaſures of a man, and have no- 
thing at all to do with his noble/t, his 
diſtinguiſhing faculties. They are not, in- 
deed, unworthy human nature in its ſtate 
of mary. but may as properly be 
gall'd brutal, as - manly pleaſures. On 
the contrary, the pleaſures of which we 


are A by means W our rational na- 
ture, 


. Of the pleaſures of n FRM Bs. 


SRI. ture, are of an abſolutely different kind. 


* They are the pleaſures of piety, \juflice, 


gratitute, benevlence, and à regular e 
Theſe therefore moſt natu- 
| 1 and /riffly belong to us as men, 
and, of conſequence, muſt be dur fupreme 
entertainment and delight. But perhaps 
it will have little influence, againſt ſtrong 
prejudice and habit on the fide of vice, 
to ſhe that the pleaſures? of teligion 
are manly, and argue their ſuperior excel. 
 Tency from chene; I ſhall therefore en- 
deavbur to prove, that they are; in their 

own nature, - we rene to hs hey vt — 
ment. n 

" if. The OY A ſuppoſe 
all thoſe wry paſſons to be ſubdu'd, ot, 
at leaſt, controul'd and moderated, which 
are the cauſe of the gteateſt diſorders and 
miſeries in human lift; all the /enſual 
| Paſſions to be cotrected, and kept within 
- their joſt limits, that they may neither 
impair bur health, corrupt and debaſe 
our minds, or injure our fellow crea- 
tures ; all the diſorderly motions of pride 
and envy ſuppreſs'd; and the violent tranſ- 
ports of anger and revenge check'd and 

— reſtrained ; 


—_—— 
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reſtrained ; in ſhort every thing calm and d] n. 
ſerene, every affection and appetite obedi- XIII. 
ent to the ſill dates of reafon, and, con- WAS 


ſequently, creating neither diſturbance 
within, nor confuſion withour. - The right 


government of the paſſions is an impor- 
tant and eſſential branch of virtue, and 
one of the chief pleaſures that attend 
the practice of it. For beſides the num- 
berleſs vexations and inquietudes which 
it prevents, it is a ſedate, uniform, 
ſelf-enjoyment, that no affluence of owt= 
ward proſperity, no ſplendor of great- 
neſs, no ſtarts and flaſhes of pleaſure; no 
ſbort liv d extafies can compenſate for the 
want of. Thus compes'd are the pleaſures 
of religion. But can the ſame be ſaid of 

any other pleaſures? Far from it. To 

inſtance only in ſenſual indulgences z 

while a man is moſt eager in the pur- 

ſuit of them, he may pine away with 

envy, be toſs d and agitated: by furious 
reſentments, or rack d with the torments 
of diſappointed ambition. Nay, they won't 
fo much as remove the uneaſineſs, arifing 
from the particular appetites to which 


—_ are immediately adapted; but as, 
before 


— — 
— — 
2224 * 
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SEN before enjoyment, they are '7efHeſs and 
XIII. violent, wie, 0h nemo = "poet 
come more | 

Adly. —— 
che pleaſures of religion and virtue, that 
they will bear the ftricte review, and 
improve upon reflection. Let a man exa- 
mine, ever ſo carefully, the pleaſures he 
feels on having faithfully diſcharg d his 
duty to God, and practiſed that reve- 
rence and ſubmiſſion, that love and grati- 
tude, which are immutably due, from all 
rational beings, to the father of the uni- 
verſe, the eternal and inexhauſtible foun- 
tain of good ; the pleaſures of impartial 
juſtice, and generous, diffufive benevo- 
lence; or thoſe that ſpring from tempe- 
rance and chaſtity, keeping all his paſſions 
under ſtrict government, and denying - 
himſelf every irregular gratification, how- 
ever agreeable to his warmeſt and ſtrongeſt 
inclinations : let him examine theſe plea- 
ſures (I ſay) ever ſo carefully, and they 
will all appear to be worthy his moſt 
excellent faculties, the dignity and refine- 
ment of his nature. He will find him- 
ſelf fo conſtituted, that it is impoſſible 


| 
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for him to avoid being delighted with 8 E R Mü. 
the review of ſuch a regular, honour- XIII. 
able, and amiable conduct; and there i 
nothing but a ſenſe of his defects, and 
not having cultivated theſe virtues in a 
higher degree, that can give the leaſt 
check to his inward ſatisfaction.— Every 


1 ities a dhe Plan- 


But the enjoyments of ſenſe, if — 
with the utmoſt prudence and modera- 
tion, will be found to be, at beſt, but 
—— There is nothing in them that 
ſhews the excellenoy of our conſtitution, 
above that of the creatures below us; 
and, conſequently, it is not in their na- 
ture to yield that generous and ſublime 
delight, that ariſes from exerciſes of piety 
and virtue. Nay there is, really, ſome. 
thing mortifying that attends a juſt cſti- 
mate and conſideration of them; as they 
diſcover to us the weakneſs and imperfec- 
tien of our preſent frame, and the diſer- 
ders to which it is liable. For by means 
of chat very animal compoſition, which 
renders us capable of enjoyments of this 


kind, we are ſubject to innumerable in. 
con- 


ben . not only to 


„n u- plaghrarfi *·˖[œ' 


LILIES, 


VV they: continually produce, but to deject- 


ed ſpirits, confus d and 
thoughts, fickneſe pain, and all the evils 
of mortality. And if he andilidriced'cf 
ſenſe, even When they are moſt regular, 
yield fo little comfort on a review, and 
are rather a humbling conſideration, than 
a ſource of real ſatisfaction to the mind; 
in what a diſagreeable light muſt the 
erteſer of luxury and vitious pleaſure ap- 
pear, upon cool and impartial reflection? 
Theſe, the natural conſequences of which, 
where there is not a hardned- inſcafible 
remper, are nothing but cf, ſhame 
and remorſe, can't bear a compariſon with 
the rational pleaſures of religion, which, 
— — muſt be the 
more thoroughly approved. Religious 
pleaſures are, of all others, the moſt purs 
and wwmixt, not in the en- 
joyment with diſquieting ſuſpicions, nor 
ſucceeded by .uneafy terrors. And this 
is one of their nobleſt and moſt recom- 
mending properties; a property that can 
never — to any enoyments, how- 
2 
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ever, for the moment they laſt, tranſport-S x RM. 
ing, however applauded and admired, that XIII. 
reaſon condemns. And nothing can more 
fully demonſtrate the folly of ſuch irregu- 
lar indulgerices than this, that it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible for any man to be hap- 
py, whoſe favourite gratifications leave a 
Jn behind them, who is aſhamed: of 
his conduct, and at variance with him- 


ſelf. 
Za). The pleaſures of religion depend 
entirely on ourſefves, and not on thoſe 
numberleſs accidents, which may either 
prevent, or blaſt, or entirely deſtroy all 
outward pleaſures :—— Not on the ſenſes, 
which may loſe their quickneſs ; — not 
on the animal paſſions, which may grow 
faint and languid ; ——not on the return 
of an over-loaded and jaded appetite ; — 
not on mutual agreement and confedera- 
cy; not on critical ſeaſons, and ſpe- 
cial opportunities; nor on the jea- 
loufies, paſſions, and oppoſite intereſts of our 
fellow creatures. Theſe things have al- 
moſt the ſole influence in forming, and 
diſpoſing of the pleaſures of the ambi- 
tous and the ſenſualiſt; but thoſe that 
Aa ſpring 
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SER Mipring from virtue are free and inde- 


XIII. 


may be enjoy d in their greateſt reſine- 


pendent. Being ſeated in the mind, they 


ment when the body decays, and che edge 
of all its appetites is blunted, The ma- 
lice and power of the moſt formidable 
oppreſſors, who may take from us all the 
outward accommodations of life, can't 
deprive us of them They forſake us 
not even. in ſolitude.— But if we were 
baniſhed the ſociety of all mankind; a 


conſciouſneſs of our integrity while we 


convers d in the world, and a reflection 


on the ſimplicity and rectitude of our 


to * the _ enjoyment. 


manners, would furniſh out a great and 
noble entertainment. And as the pleaſures 


of a good liſe depend entirely on nur- 


ſelves, it is in our power to be always in- 


ereaſiug them by a greater proficiency in 
virtue; whereas' thoſe of ſenſe are ac- 
cording to fix'd and ffared laws of nature, 
by us unalterable. We may, indeed, 
anunace and raiſe our imagination, and 
promiſe ourſelves, beforehand, extraordi- 
nary ſcenes of delight; but with all our 
art can do but little, if any thing at all, 


Again, 


* C: 


| 
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Again, another very conſiderable recom- SE RM, 


ci Never beyond the moſt delibe- 
rate dictates of reaſon ; never to 
bring a juſt reproach upon ourſelves; 
or to che injury of others. On the 
contrary, the more we are imploy d in 
theſe pleaſures, and, conſequently, in cul- 
tivating the ſolid principles of virtue, on 
which they are founded, the more ſhall 
we enoble and exalt our nature, and be 
more extenſively uſeful to mankind. But 
he exceſſes of other kinds of pleaſure 
ate daily naroriaus, and fill the world with 
2 utmoſt confuſion and miſery. They 
pair health, conſume the ſubſlance, 

ng infamy v pon the character, intro- 

85 moſt Neplerable diſtreſs into families, 
and violate the general peace and order 
of human ſaciety. Inſtead of inlarging the 
mind, and inſpiring ſentiments of genero- 
their natural effect is to ener vate and 
often it, and render it unfit for all that 
us great. and manly, In ſhort, they are, 
in this particular, quite the reverſe of the 
pleaſ 5 of religion, that in every in- 
= Aa 2 | ſtance 


| ALT * * * 
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mendation of the pleaſures of religion is, XIII. 
that they can never be purſu d to an 4 a 


Abc” 
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* the greateſt difficulty is, to pre- 
XIII. „ent their being carried to an exceſf: 


For without great prudence, care, and 
reſolution, they will infallibly be attend- 
ed with moſt pernicious conſequences, 
and hurry us on to very fatal extremes. 
5thly. Religious pleaſures are our \beft, 
our only ſupport, under the diſappoint- 
ments and calamities of life. There are 
leſſer cares, which a perſon may poſſibly 
divert, at leaſt in ſome degree, by a 
courſe of intemperance and luxury ; by 
conſtantly inflaming his paſſions, and do- 
ing his utmoſt to keep reaſon ' aſleep. 
But this is not ſo much the patience and 
firmneſs of a man, as the ftlupitlity of a 
brute. And after all, as inſenſible as the 
ſinner may appear to be in the midſt of 
his affected gaiety, his mind may be con- 
fusd, and an utter ſtranger to a ſettled 
chearfulneſs and peace. Or, however, 
there are ſome circumſtances, in which 
all outward comforts muſt fail him, and 
leave him quite deſtitute of relief. Let 
us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that he labours 
under decays of nature, or is tormented 
with acute 2 or under the immediate 


, Was 
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apprebenſiunt of death; in ſuch a condi- S E R M. 


tion as this, when be is altogether inca- XIII. 


pable of any of thoſe ſenſual gratifca- 
tions, which he has always purſued as 
the ſum of his felicity, will the remem- 
brance of paſt pleaſures refreſh and bear 
up his ſpirits? Quite the contrary. They 
muſt appear, at beſt, to be in/gnificant, 
and 7rifling ; and it is natural to expect, 


that a review of the guilty ſcene will 


alarm, and fill him-with horrour, and ren- 
der his other miſeries more heavy and 
inſupportable. 

But the good man, who has acted as 
became him, and ſteadily adher'd to the 
rules of virtue and religion, has in all 
ſuch critical ſeaſons of diſtreſs, a ſolid and 
_ ſubſtantial ſupport. The integrity of his 
heart will keep him from ſinking. The 
perfect reſignation of his mind to provi- 
dence will prevent his being ruffled and 
diſcompos d. Nay, his pleaſures will not 
- deſert him in the very /aft extremity of 
nature; but a ſenſe of his Maker's favour, 
and the proſpect of an happy immorta- 
liry, muſt needs alleviate the weight of 


every affliction he ſuffers, and enable 
A a 3 him 
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SzrM.him to bear up, under the waſtings 'of 
XIII. a Harter tottrring conſtitution, with . 
ſalution and conflancy. And, fortly; d- 
thing can be more defirable than to have 
; relief from within, when all is dark __ 
gloomy without us. 

Finally, the pleaſures of telgios are 
of all others the moſt durable. We car- 
ry them always about with us, ready for 
uſe on every e They are not 
enjoyed by ſtarts, nor require, in order to 
theit being reliſh'd, dull and tedious in- 
tervals of indolence, or painful expetta- 

tion; but are a conflant fund of delight. 

They never ſariate, never grow flat on 

frequent uſe; but oy np more frog, 

a freſt, and tively. 

But do any of W 

ties belong to the pleaſures of the Epicure? 
5 | Are they not ſuperficial .and momentary ? 
| Do they not end in Joſs of appetite, and a 
Pupid Iiflemeſs at leaſt, if not in confu- 
fion and 'remorſe ? Does not a too fre- 
quent repetition of them render them 
_ heavy and unentertaining, and, ſometimes, 
quite nauſeous, till the ſpirits are recruited, 
and the ſenſes recover their former quick- 
| neſs ? 
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neſs? Will they not forfake us at death,S E R II. 
and leave us intirely deſtitute of com- XIII. 
rt in the eternal world ? What then 
be more wild and extravagant, than 
for a man to purchaſe them by de- 
bauching his reaſon, and forfeiting his 
honour, with the loſs of his innocence and 
peace; and the pleaſures of religion that 
will continue for ever, and be only re- 
viv d, enlarg d, and perfected, in the fu- 
ture ſtate ? 
——- Conſider this, be wiſe, and ſhew FR 
yourſebves men. Give up the haſe and 
unworthy gratifications of vice and ſenſu- 
ality, for the refin 4 and godlike enter- 
tainments of virtue; for the calmneſs 
and evenneſi of an upright mind; and 
the exalted pleaſure of doing good. 
Exchange the ſatisfactions of a 
brute for the joys of angels. — ge ambi- 
tious to partake of the happineſs of God 
bimſelf.— This reaſon, and every princi- | 
ple of generoſity ſtrongly dictate: Nay, - 
conſult even your /elf-love, and that will 
direct to it. But if for the fake of irre- 
gular enjoyments, which are ſhort liv d. 
| Aa 4 uncertain, 
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SER NM. uncertain, and ſuperficial, you ſacrifice 
XIII. che noble and pureſt pleaſures that hu- 
nan nature is capable of; your fol- 
b and wickedneſs muſt be both wer. 


cuſable. 
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SERMON XIV. 


Religion founded on reaſon, and 
the right of private judgment. 


Jos k. xxiv. 15. 

And if it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve 
the LORD, chooſe ye this day 
whom ye will ſerve, whether 
the Gods which your fathers 
ſerved that wers on the other 
fide of the flood, or the Gods of 

the Amorites, in whoſe land ye 

dell: But as for me, and my 
bouſe,we will ſerve the LORD. 


£m = N the former part of this chap- S E x NM. 


hy BB ro ter, Joſhua, having aſſembled XIV. 
dhe tribes of Tae! together VV 
rt Shechem, gives them a brief 
hiſtory of the aſtoniſhing acts of God in 
a 2 ] . 
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Sax M. their favour, {from his firſt appearance 
XIV. to Abrobem to their ſettlement in the 


>, 


WYVromiſed land. He recounts the call 


of Abraham from idolaters, to the ac- 


knowiledgment and worſhip of the one 


true God, with a view to preſerve, a- 
mongſt his poſterity, the grand princi- 


ples of religion pure and uncorrupted; 


the unſettled condition of their great pro- 


genitor in the land of Canaan; the op- 
preſſion of their anceſtors in Egypt, and 


miraculous deliverance from thence by 


the hands of Moſes and Aaron, who were 


enabled to prove their commiſſion by 
ſuch awful credentials, as not only hum- 
"bled the pride of the Egyptian king, and 
| truck terror into all his people, but were 
the fulleſt evidence of the ſupreme uni- 


verſal dominion, and irreſiſtible power of 


the God of J/rae!; and finally his won- 


derful conduct and ſupport of them in 


the wilderneſs, his deſtroying the ido- 
. - Jatrous nations that ſet themſelves to op- 


poſe their paſſa 


ge, and fixing them, at 
length, in the poſſeſſion of that good land, 


which he had promis'd to give them for 
an. inheritance, And from this ſeries of 


ſur- 


| 
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ſutprizing providences, Joſhua argues, in 8 ERM. 


the 14th verſe, . the obligations they were XIV. 
under to fear the LORD, to ſerve him in 


fincerity and truth, and renounce all the 
idolatry of their fathers. But becauſe it 
was neceſſary that their religion ſhould be 
free and voluntary, he refers the matter 
entirely to their own determination, up- 
on a review of the reaſons which he had 
offered, only declaring. for himſelf and 
his family, that they would adhere to the 
acknowledgment and worſhip of the true 
God, whatever choice the reſt of the 
people might make: And if it ſeem evil 
en 6 ſerve the LORD, chooſe ye this 
day, whom ye will ſerve, whether the Gods 
whom your fathers ſerved that were on the 
other fide of the flood, or the Gods of the 
Amorites, in whoſe land ye dwell : but as 
for me, and my houſe, mu. the 
LORD. 
is remarkable, that in this paſſage 
of takes it for granted, that if the 
Iſraelites revolted from the true God, they 
would fix ia ſome form of religion or 
other; and not turn abſolute atherfts, and 


baſt off all religion. And, | indeed, the 


charac- 


Religion founded on reaſon, 


SRM. character of an Atheiſt would hardly be 


XIV. thought poſſible to happen amongſt man- 
SY" kind, who are reaſonable creatures, did 


it not a in fact, that ſome have fo 
darkned and defaced the reaſon of their 
minds, as to diſpute e principles, to 
even the exiſtence of a Deity, 
and banter the obligations of religion and 
virtue. From whence we learn, that 
as human nature is capable of a vaſt 
inlargement of its faculties, ' and of at- 
taining to high degrees of moral perfec- 
tion and excellence, it may alſo be ſunk 
into the loweſt ſtate of corruption and 
degeneracy. For the evidences of a ſu- 
preme and ſovereign intelligence, the 
creator and governour, of the world, ap- 
pear plainly every where. Earth, ſea, 
and air bear the ſtrongeſt - teſtimony to 
this fundamental truth: The heavens like- 
wiſe declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament ſheweth his handy work. By the 
exiſtence of -effet?s, we are neceſſarily led 
to the acknowledgment of an eternal 
firſt cauſe ; and the giving being to ſuch 
an infinite variety of creatures, the ſup- 
porting and animating univerſal nature, 


| 
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the admirable order, and exquiſite uſes of E x M. 


the ſeveral parts of it, the 


preſerving XIV. 


ſuch an immenſe frame of things in con. WWW 


ſtant and perfect harmony, making even 
the minuteſt parts ſubſerve the beauty 
of the whole natural ſyſtem, and the 
general good of the moral world ; theſe, 
I fay, are the cleareſt demonſtrations of 
the infinite wiſdom and power of the Deity. 
And from his infinite wiſdom, which 
muſt-inform him at all times what is fit- 
teſt to be done, and his infinite power en- 
abling him with eaſe to effect it, and conſe- 
quently his conſummate and immutable 
happineſs, we may certainly infer his 
moral perfection; nay, that he is a being 
of abſolute and neceſſary moral perfection; 
who can have no temptation to violate 
any of the eternal rules of righteouſneſs, 
truth, and goodneſs, but will always pur- 
ſue what is beſt upon the whole. And 
the duties, which more immediately relate 
to this ſupreme mind, naturally ariſe 
from the notion of his abſolute perfec- 
tion, and univerſal preſerving and govern- 
ing providence ; as do thoſe of juſlice and 
charity from the circumſtances and ne- 


366 Religion founded on reaſon; 
Sz « M;coſlities of mankind, - and the relations 
XIV. in which they mutually ſtand to each 
WYV ather ; and the obligation to temperance 

and ſelf-government, from its neceſſary 
ſubſerviency to the above - mentioned great 
and indiſpenſable duties, —_— HW 

titude of our rational nature. 
What can we think of ada; man thes, 
who denies. and reviles theſe plaineſt dic- 
tates of reaſon: Who believes that 
a world, the parts of which are in a con- 
tinual flux, and undergo innumerable 
changes, is a. ſelfcexiſtent and neceſſory ſyſ- 
tem — Qr that à world, which has 
in is Dr nine reg of 
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are mere empty names; — What, I ſay, 8 E RN. f 
can we think of the man who main- XIV. 
tains ſuch groſs abſurdities, in oppoſi- 
tion to the plain nature of things, and 
the almoſt unanimous ſenſe of his fellow - 
creatures, but that he is an irregularity, 
a fort of monſter in the human ſpecies, 
(whoſe diſtinguiſhing excellency it is that 
they are rational) and as ſuch not fit even 
to be fappoſed to exiſt, till apparent and 
undeniable fact declares it? I proceed 
now to propoſe ſome other uſeful obſer- 
vations from the text, as ae | 
Dogs 00 Run And, 
I. I obſerve'thar religion is a 
thing, and a matter of choice. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that 70% left it to 
the 1/rachres, if it ſeem'd evil to them to 
ferve the LORD, to chosſe, for them- 
ſelves, whom they would ferve, in which 
he acted as one who had a juſt know- 
ledge of human nature. For mankind 
are beings endued with reh and liberty; 
and cbis a/one makes them capable of re- 
ligion and virtue. Without theſe powers 
they would be upon a level with brute 
creatures, and tis the r:ght or wrong ex- 
| e lreiſe 
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gr. erciſe of them that conſtitutes the moral 


CC from the following conſiderations. 


good, or evil of actions; as will appear 


A man may have a good natural difto- 
ſition to juſtice, beneficence, a ſober and 
orderly behaviour, to meckneſs, peace- 
ableneſs, and the like ; but tho' theſe are 
t branches of a religious con- 


importan 
duct, the natural diſpoſition itſelf is not 


ing it by thoſe helps and motives which 
religion affords for that purpoſe ; any 
more than a natural tendency to peeviſh- 
| finful. The one is a misfortune like a 
bodily defect, or a fickly conflitution, but 
can't be deem'd a proper fault, becauſe 
tis unavoidable and neceſſary; and for the 
fame reaſon the other, which, ſo far as 
it ſprings entirely from nature, is equally 
neceſſary, cannot be vyirtuous, or, in a 
fri ſenſe, rewardable. 

Again, what juſt foundation for praiſe 
nine man's being of the true reli- 
gion, a Cbriſtian ſuppoſe, by chance? 
without knowing the grounds of his reli- 

| 0 gion, 


' 


upon the ſame foot as he. might have 
been of a falſe religion, a Malumetan, 
or an Idalarer. Such a man's faith, tho 
by a fertunate accident of the moſt ex- 
cellent kind, is no more à virtue than a 
good natural complection, or the happy 
ſituation and temperature of the country 
Where he was born. Indeed the truths, 
which he war thus born to the know- 
ledge of, may be of great uſe to him, as 
they may be the foundation of a more 
perfect morality. than they can be ex- 
pected to arrive at, who are deſtitute of 
ſuch advantages, Whole lot is caſt in the 
more dark and uncultivated parts of the 
world; but the faith, from whence theſe 
better morals. proceed, has, conſidered in 
icſelf, no more real. merit in it than the 
ignorance of an uninſtructed infidel. 
Whereas not only the morg{ity, hut the 
faith of one, who is of the true religion 
ſtom conviction and choice, is virtuous 
and commendable, becauſe it is acquired 
by nn eee of his 


rational 
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gion, os the reaſon of his hope ? merely S x RM. 
decauſe his azce/ters were Chriſtians, and XIV. 
Chriſtianity is the lit d religion? i.. 
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170 Religion founded on reaſon, Thy 
'Se nN. rational faculties; and on the contrary, 
XIV. the errors which ſuch a perſon may fall 

into, after proper care to avoid them, 
and fincere endeavours, in' the uſe of all 
the neceſſary means, to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, will not be of 
any great conſequence in themſelves, nor 
dangervus to his happineſs. 80 that, in 
many caſes, tis better to err with an 
honeſt, unbyaſs d, inquiſitive mind (for 
this is oftentimes the natural effect of 
human infirmity, where there is the beſt 
temper, and a true rectitudę of the will 
and affections) than to be in the igt 
from cuſtom, and an implicit reverence 
for tradition and authority; eſpecially, if 

with a ſound and orthodox faith, there 
be join'd 4 narrow diſpoſition, neglect of 
free and rational enquiry, pride, preju- 
dice, and cenforiouſneſs, which are the 


direct and immediate ſources of error, 


bor can be of no poſſible” ſervice wo'the 
Bf 


tauſe Gr. trutb. NI SHO enen 
” But farther̃, that out religion is only 
10 far praiſe-worthy, as it is the matter 
df or cbbire, is evident from hence; 
that a man may r action chat 


Inos! is 
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is in itſelf good, for example, an act ee. 
beneficence, and yet if he does nat chooſe XIV. 
to do it as a kind beneficent action, bur WY. 


from ſome other motives in which reli- 
gion and virtue are not concern d, it will 
not be a virtuous action; nay it may be 
done from ſuch principles, and to anſwer 
ſuch purpoſes, as are evil and ſinful, 
and then, taken in . all its circumſtances, 
it will be a wicked action; and the more 
fo, becauſe ir is abuſing, an action that 
is good in itſelf to ſerve ſo vile an end. 
On the contrary, if a lincerely religious 
man does an action which is in itſelf evil 
with a good. deſign, and ef pecially, if 
through miſlale he thinks it his duty, 
the honeſt intention may be perhaps in 
ſome degree his excuſe; but how far it 
may be pleaded muſt be left to the 
deciſion of the ſupreme. and righteous 
judge of the world, who alone knows 
what negligence or criminal prejudice was 
e. occaſion of the erroneous: judgment 
of his mind, and conſequently, how far 
his preſent. ill conduct, tho purſu d wich 
upright views, is owing, to a preceding 
wrong choice., Ang, $13 2681 £1328 
7 Since 
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$E&#; Since it ſo plainly appears that feli- 


XIV. as ir is the means of 
s. 


procuring for 
with God, muſt be a vo- 
lunthry thing, it neceflarily follows that 
every man bas an undoubted right r 
figs fir binkfelf, that forth or method of 
is moſt rational, and agrecable 
T the divine will. For how can his 
religion be the reſult of his free choice, 
# de be not allow'd to cho for him- 
MY of all, i matters of religion; nay 
if ir be not left abſolutely to his own de- 
termination ? Reftrarn this liberty, and 
you roy it. There is no doing the 
matter by balbes ; but 2 man muſt either 
judge entirely for himſelf, or another muſt 
dge entirely for him: There is no ur- 
dium. —— of cheſe is the true 
ſtate of the caſe, as has been already 
ſhewn; and it is evident farther from 
this conſideration, that every man is, in 
his own frame and conſtitution, a ral 
agent, and an accountable being, and con- 
muſt de left to think and act, 
as his Own þrivate judgment directs. His 
choice muſt be umuntruulu; and no power 
upon earth has a right to compel him 
2 2 8 © U even 


. 
| 
: 
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2 to 2 profeſſion of the true .rel-S i 1 FL, *. 
3 * the civil moxiſrace hag a IV 


right to puniſh Arbeiſis, and ſuch 35 depy 
the ghbligations of all religion, natural 
and reveal d, as long as they hehavs like 
good ſubjefts, and pegceable uſefpl 
members of ſociety, may be juſtly queſ- 
tioned. This enquiry, however, is not to 
our preſent purpoſe, my bulinels at this 
time being only to prove, that he ought 
to leave every man to the quiet profeſ- 
Hon of that religion, which his own judg- 
ment and conſcience approve, and not to 
uſe forcible methods to bring any 10 the 
acknowledgment of the aſtalliſpd reli- 
gion. And if what I am now arguing a- 
gainſt be a part of the authority of the 
chief magiſtrate as ſuch, it muſt belong to 
the ſupreme power of all nations equally ; 
and conſequently it muſt be the affice of 
the magiſtrate to propagate, by force, 
heathen idolatry in heathen countries, the 
Mahometan ſuperfiition in Mahometan 
countries, as well as Chri/ionity in Chriſ- 
tian countries; 1. e. ſince this power eſſeu- 
tially belongs to his office, it muſt he his 
duty to cſtabliſh by violence both the 

B b 3 true, 


- - P 
{5's * 


Benzin founded on redn, 


ein and "falſe religions; or, in other 
- XIV, words, to do things which are contra- 


diffory, and ' repugnant to each other. 
To ſay that he has only authority to 


- compel men to embrace the true reli- 
gion will make no real difference in the 
'caſe ; for if we will not entirely deſtroy 
his coercive juriſdiction, that can be no- 
thing elſe than what the civil magiſtrate, 
in every particular country, thinks to be 


true. And where there are ſeveral powers, 


-all equal and independent, who claim to be 
the patrons and defenders of the true ro- 


character, can only be determin'd either 


by a ſerious free and impartial examina- 
tion of the pratemſians of each (a thing nat 
to be expected in the preſent caſe, ſince 
it is this very liberty that is ſuppos'd to 

be reflrain'd) or by an e reue- 
nn from heaven. 

Again, the — Gl: be oft 
ride to true religion, becauſe it can- 
not convince the judgment, nor conſe- 
-quently make real converts to it; but has 


a tendency to encreaſe fraud and bypo- 


0, which is e incoatiftcie _ 


| 
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religion. Such a method is likewiſe high-S x NA. N 
ly diſhonourable to rrutb, as it puts it XIV. 
upon the fame foot with falſcad and * 
rmpoſture. And, 
- Finally, the office of " magiſtrate i is 
to defend the properties and civil im- 
muniries of the ſubject, and to ſecure and 
promote the public good; and therefore 
he muſt be bound to reſtrain and puniſh 
thoſe vices, which are - a violation of- 
mens natural rights, deſtructive of the 
order and happineſs of ſociety, and rend- 
ing to public confuſion and ruin. But 
what buſineſs can he have to meddle 
beyond this? Or to enquire into the ſpe- 
eulative opinions of thoſe, who behave 
in an honeſt inoffenfive manner, and con- 
tribute their part to the general good? 
Into opinions that are not detrimental 
to the peace of the community? For 
tis the ungovernd paſſion, the bitterneſ# 
and contention which attend religious 
controverſies, that do all the miſchief, 
and not mere difference of opinion. And 
Jam perſuaded, had the civil power in- 
| rereſted itſelf leſs in mens religious en- 
2 and diſputes, the world would 
B b 4 have 


* 


Sz R NM. have bern much more peaceable than it 


XIV. has been; and we ſhould not have had 
hoe many anintellgible | abſurd and ex- 


travagant doctrines claiming to be parts 
of true religion, nor conſoquently ſo 
much | infidelity ; not I believe fo great 
a variety of ſentiments, as have abounded, 
eſpecially, in the Chriſtian world. For a 
rational and free enquiry is much more 
likely to produce aniformity of opinion. 
amongſt ſober and conſiderate men, chan 
impoſition and violence. So that upon 
theſe accounts it that religion, 
which is a per/onal thing, and entirely 
a voluntary obligation, ought to be left 
free to every man's reaſon ; and that the 
civil magiſtrate, inſtead of reſtraining the 
liberty of private judgment is bound to 
prutect all his ſubjects in it, as much as in 
any other of their natural rights, n 
all encroachments whatſoever. 

Let me add, before I conclude his 
head, that as it follows, from religion's be- 
ing a matter of chotce, that every man has 
a right to judge for himſelf which is 
the true religion, and the moſt accepta - 
ble method of ſerving God; fo likewiſe, 

that 
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that he ought to uſe all thoſe. means, SE R 
which the providence of God bach put XIV. 
in his power, in order o make a right "VY 
choice. For choice, or giving the prefers 
ence, ſuppoſes chat chat which is the 
object of it is the 3% of che kind: 
but how. can men judge what religion is 
beſt, or conſequently make a rational 
and deliberate choice of it, if they are 
not imhartial and diligent in their enqui» 
ries? Of this I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay ſomething more under the next ob- 
ſervation ; to which I now proceed. 
24h, We may infer from the text, 
that no man can be oblig d to embrace 
a religion that is cuil, i. e. contrary, to 
reaſon, and the moral fitneſs of things; 
but, on the contrary, is bound to reject 
it. J ſays Joſhua to the I/raciites, if 
feem evil unto you to ſerve the LORD, 
chooſe ye this day whom, ye will ſerve ; by 
which he plainly intimated, that if tbe 
religion, which the God of 1/rael enjoin'd, 
had been really evil I. g. unfit, . es 
teaſonable; it would not only have been 
lawful, but their duty, to have look d out 


for ſome better ſcheme. e 


— 
— — . 
. 


. 


378 n $4 un ded on reaſon, | 
Sx 23M is ſo elear in itſelf,” that I need 
XIV. not fay much to illuſtrate and confirm it. 
ran do it — briefly, by'« an in- 
ſtance or rwo. 
If any n 6f religion mints 
the perfections of God, which the reaſon 
of our minds can demonſtrate from cer- 
tain principles, it cannot be frue. For 
example, if it repteſents him as an arbi- 
trary being, who acts without regard to 
the reaſon of things, not only in the diſtri- 
butions of his bounty, bur in his govern- 
ment of moral agents; as an umjuſt ty- 
rumical being, who has clogg'd the happi- 
neſs of mankind with inſuperable diffi- 
culties, and made it depend either upon 
their believing or doing impoſſibilities ; 
or as an angry revengeful being, . who 
delights in cruelty; and in the miſery : and 
deſtruction of his creatures, And the 
fame may be ſaid of any other deſcrip- 
tions of the Deity chat derogate from his 
abſolute Perfection, which is the neceffary 
foundation of all true religion. Again, 
dat ſcheme df religion muſt neceſſarily 
| be falle, and "oughr to be rejected with 
ation, which difſetves or weakens the 
07 | obligations 
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obligations to univerſal purity, and rendsS xx 6 
to licentiouſneſs and vice; which indulges XI a 
to ſenſuality, cenſoriouſneſs, revenge, and 
encourages violence, perſecution, &c ; be- 
cauſe virtue is of eternal and unchange- 
able obligation, and the above-mention'd 
and all other vices are unſuitable to hu- 
man nature, and the eſtabliſhed order 
of things; and finally, fuch an evil 
ſcheme ought to be abhorr'd, becauſe ir 
is deſtructive of the moral rectitude and 
happineſs of mankind, which it muſt be 
| the defign of all true religion to ſupport 
and advance, and in which the perfec- 
tions of 'the Deity are moſt gloriovſly 
diſplay d. And the allowing that it is 
mens duty to reject any pretended reve- 
lation, that contradicts the principles of 
natural religion and morality, can be no 
prejudice” to the cauſe of Chriftranity, 
nor hinder its being acknowledg'd and 
reverenc d by conſiderate and impartial 
minds. If it could, I own that this 
would be an inſuperable abjection againſt 
the Chriſtian inſtitution. But its doctrines 
are perfectly conſiſtent and rational, and 
its | precepes moſt wiſe, juſt, and good. 

3 Ic 


* 


enquir'd into by the lighe of uncotrupted 
reaſon, the more its morals are pf q 
with the moſt perfect ſyſtems of phylaſo- 
P, or with che morals of other ral, or 
pretended revelations ; the more will it 
ſhine and be diſtinguiſh d for its excelr 
lence, as an inſtitution of all others moſt 
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ſerence to one thing above another, Wills E N l. 
not alter their real natur. Truth will XIV. 
RiY de truth, and falſhood falſhood,  VY 
Wharever mens judgments and determi. 
nations are. The true religion will de 
| Worthy to be #erefv'd, the? it hould hap- 
pen to be wiiverſally rejefted; and an 
evil {heme of religion do be He, 
cho it ſhould be univeyally receho'd. And 
tho' religion muſt be 'a voluntary 
and 'a matter of choice; it is however 
our duty, in order to the making this 
choice, to be gent and tmpartial in our 
enquiries. For the great author of vor 
nature hath endued it with fuch facul- 
ties, as are pruper to diſtinguiſh bettolxt 


truth and error, and appear to have been 


given us for this very purpoſe. There i 
alſo a fix'd and certam Parnderd of truth 
in the reaſon of things, Which, in all ca- 
Fes of importance, and neceflary influence 
upon our happineſs, is ſiffiviently 'ctear 
and explicit to welders minds. If 
therefore we indulge to u lezy 'indolctice, 
and ſuffer our juug ment, und 

dur choice, thro' iprejullice and vitious u 
ne to be «abuſed und perverted, we 


1 
p 


| 


.conferr' d upon us; ſo far as it ariſes from 


and of exerciſing that care and diligence in 
our enquirjes,; which may juſtly be ex- 


V ject a religion that is unreaſonable, that 
patronizes vice, and is ble to 
Almighty God ; yet it muſt be allow'd, 
that in order to our being able to judge 
whether it deſerves that character or no, 
we muſt carefully and calmly examine it. 
And, conſequently, if for want of due 
enquiry, occaſion d by a prejudice in fa 
your of our vices, by a regard to worldly 
intereſt, or by any other evil principle, 
we reject the true religion under the no- 
tion of falſhood, our believing that we 


may and ought thus to reject it will not 
excuſe us For ſo far as our not know. 


ing our duty is voluntary,,. and. ſprings 


from the non improvement of thoſe capar 


cities and advantages for better informa- 
tion, which God, in his providence, has 


the want of an bongft unprejudiced mind. 


pected from rational and moral agents; fo 


Ar as our not ſecing what it becomes. us to 
dee is not og 00 A. ral and inſſteiem 


JL light, * 
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light, but ro //{leſineſs and indifference, 8 x R M. 
and the influence of ungovern d appetites; XIV. 
we are, in the fight of God, chargeahle 


with wickedneſs and inſincerity, and, con- 
ſequently, liable to the effects of Waal 


pleaſure. 


3aly, we ſhould learn, — Joſbuc 5 ex⸗ | 


ample, to be faithful to the cauſe of God, 
and the intereſt of religion and virtue, 
even in times of moſt general corruption. 
and depravity. He bravely reſolv'd to 
adhere to the worſhip of the true God, 

tho the whole body of the Muelites ſhould 


we will ſerve the LORD. pe Ye wicy 
ought to be the conduct of every reaſon- 
able man, viz... mnflextbly to purſue, what 
he is convinc d to be bis duty, whatever 
the practice of others may be, and what-. 
ever they may think, or ſay of him. Sin- 
gularity, in things indifferent, may gene- 
rally perhaps be an argument of weakneſs 


and fully, or of unbecoming ſ?rffne/s - and 


obtingcy ; but men have carried the atgu- 
ment much too far, when they have paid, 
ſo great a compliment 8 cuſtom, as to urge. 
it againſt the practice of virtue elle F 05 


10 


revolt to Idolatry; as far me and my houſe,. 


—_ a dd the 


— — 
* 
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S'x & ie:the obligations of virtue are upon no con- 
XIV. fiderations - wharſoever to be diſpens'd 


Www; much. leſs for a piece of fooliſh fawn. 


ing coleplaiſance 3 and a man of reaſon 
would never conſent to do a thing that 
was really diſhonourable, * fake of 
n N 
r view were mere- 
ly ' arbitrary, "and had no difference in 
the nature of things, twould be unreaſo- 
nable to be fagular in what is now call d 
virtue, when what is call'd vice came in 
faſtion, and had the charatFer and repu- 
mim of virtue: Nay farther, one would 
comply in things lauful, with the gene- 
ral prevailing humour of mankind, ra- 
ther than look odd and particular, tho it 
was ſome what contrary to one's own in- 
clination. But what man in his ſenſes 
would conſent to corrupt and diſhonour 
his narure, and make himſelf miſerable, 
only becauſe others did the like ? Is a mor- 
tal di the leſs cautiouſily avoided 
becauſe tis eprdemical ? Are not the ob- 
Be we ane wo the 9 thor 
of gur being, to the law of our reaſon- 
able nature, and to preſerve at M, 
of 
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of the iy importance? Does not theS ERM. 
rectitude and happineſi of the moral world XIV. 
neceſſarily depend upon fulfilling thoſe 


obligations? And is it not then our wiſ- 
dom to be inflexible in this cauſe, tho 
all men ſhould deſert and reproach us? Or 
ſhall we ſacrifice this, which is the high- 
eſt intereſt of human nature, to the paſ- 
fions, prejudices, and wickedneſs of an 
unthinking, deluded, and degenerate world? 
Again, to dare to be fingularly good is 
'an argument ofgreat reſolution and ſtrength 
of mind, and of a confirm'd and eſta- 
"bliſff'd' virtue: For ſuch muſt that virtue 
be, which repels the contagion of #// 
examples, and flags not at reproaches and 
* treatment. And I doubt not, but ſuch 
1 character appears brave and heroic 
in the hiſtory of Jobe, or of any o- 
ther perſons in "former ages, even to thoſe, 
2 in very corrupt times, are induc'd 
by the force of cuſtom, or to juſtify 
their ovvn practice, to cenſure and exclaim 
againſt it as preciſe and enthuſiaſtical: 
©which ſhews, that cheir objection is not 


ſo much againſt the hing ithelß, as againſt 


* = __— and ſcandal that may attend it. 
Cc But 


386 Religion founded on reaſon, . 

Ser M. But ſurely we may be ſufficiently forti- 

XIV. fied in this reſpect by conſidering, that 

while we thus conduct ourſelves, we act 

ſuitably to the dignity of our reaſonable 

frame, and conform to the example of 

the ſupreme being, whoſe goodneſs is 

conſtant and invariable; and that ſuch a 

eddy integrity will render us approv'd of 

f by this moſt excellent being, and be re- 

3 compens d, hereafter, with everlaſting ho- 
nour and happineſs. 

| I, hall conclude all. whh obſerving, 

| that the deſign of Joſbua, to uſe his 

utmoſt credit and influence with his 

more immediate dependants, for the ſup- 

port and maintenance of religion, was 

truly nable and generous; / and what it will 

be highly for the honour. of every one of 

us to. imitate, For it won't bear a ſerious 

diſpute, which is the moſt amiable cha- 

rater, which the moſt v/efu/ member of 

e. which. the 6e parent, and head 


ſteuct hals —— his care, in,juf and wur- 
thy notions of God, and, leads em on to 
virtue by an exemplary behaviour; or 
| eee the Nn accom- 
| 7-4 0K" * 


| 
| 
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pliſhments, or acquir'd excellencies, andS E RM. 
of the fame rank and fituation in the XIV. 
world, who leaves his children and ſer- 
vants to the full ſiving of their licentious 
appetites, is not at all concern'd about 
cultivating and improving in their minds 
ſentiments of piety, and a regard ro good 
morals, or, which is much worſe, firſt de- 
bauches, and then hardens them in wicked» © 
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SERMON xv. 


The ene of a future ſtate: on 
the principles of reaſon and re- 


an W conſi gerd. 


2 TIM. i. 10. 


ms hath aboliſhed death, and 
bath brought life and immorta- 


h "7 to bght t the e. 
be 


greater or leſſer importance, 


chat both 8 

into extremes, in the heat of their oppoſi- 

tion to each other. Men are ſeldom in- 
Cc 3 clin'd 


all controverſies, - whether of XV. 


399 The evidence of a future ſtate 


SsRM.clin'd to conſider the principles of their 
XV. adverſaries as of a mixt nature, partly 


nie and -partly-wrong (which: yer is 


circumi tances; and a 


y often the caſe) but ſeem rather to 


think, that they ought to' keep at the 


greateſt, diſiance from them that is. poſ- 
Gble, and that all conceſſaus are diſhonour- 
able, and a betraying the cauſe of truth. 
I. might. illuſtrate this by a variety of in- 
ſtances, but it will be more to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe to confine, myſelf to one of 
the moſt conſiderable, and that is, the 
d diſpute about the powers of rea- 
and the advantages and uſes of reve- 

On the one hand reafori is magnify'd as 

a plain, diſtin, and ſufficient rule in all 
nal revelation, to fix and explain. the 
principles and obligations of morality, is 
repreſented as abſolutely needleſs, and, 
conſequently, unbecoming the infinite 


-- © - wiſdom of God, who can do nothing in 
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van. On the other; revelation is not 
only deſerib d as expediemt and uſeful in 
certain circumſtances, but ſtrictly neceſ 
rrone6u 

"put 
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guide, that is incapable in itſelf to direct 8 x R M. 
mankind to the true knowledge of God, XV. 
or give them juſt notions of their duty 

and happineſs. Again, the advocates for 

the ſtrength and perfection of natural: rea- 

ſon are apt to talk of it, not only as af- 
fording clear and ſtrong evidence of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 

in general, but even of a ſtate of immor- 
tality; and that, therefore, we have very 

little, if any, advantage from revelation, 

with reſpect to this great and important 
article, beyond what we may receive from 

that original ligbt, which is implanted in 

every man's mind. On the contrary, ſome 
defenders of revelation imagine, that no- 

thing of this can be allow'd without di- 
miniſhing its authority and excellence; 

and that reaſon is not only dark and con- 

fus d with reſpect to the ſoul's immortality, 

but gives no probability of any future 

ſtate. Both theſe, in my judgment, car- 

ry the matter beyond the truth; and 
would, perhaps, have fix d in ſome mid- 

dle opinion, if their thoughts had been 
intirely difinterefied, and they had nor had 
5 5 view che maintaining and ſupporting 
tin Cc 4 a 


| 392 The evidence of a future ſtate 

Sx rm.a farticular ſcheme. For let reaſon be, 
XV. in itſelf, and if rightly exercisd, ever fo 
ſufficient ro inſtru mankind: in religion 
and good morals, a revelation will be 
nevertheleſs defireable and beneficial, when 
it is actually corrupted and darkned, and 
the world is overrun with ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. In like manner, it can be 

of no poſſible diſſervice to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, to ſuppoſe that reaſon might 

have diſcover'd a future ſtate, any more 

than to allow that it has reviv'd the 
knowledge of other natural truths, which, 

tho' founded in reaſon, and capable of be- 

ing known by it, were, however, in a 

great meaſure obliterated and It. Beſides 

it is generally thought, in moſt other 

caſes, to be one of the chief excellencies 

of revelation, that its moſt effential and 
important doctrines are agreeable to what 

the light of reaſon itſelf teaches. And 

ſhall the /ame thing be deem'd a diſ- 

| ement to it in this particular in- 
Nance? Let the belief of a future ſtate 

be a dictate of nature, revelation will be 

ſtill "highly ſerviceable to mankind, by 
removing all uncertainty and confuſion in 

'4 2 their 
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Their reaſonings about it, and rectifying8 ꝝ R M. 
weak and ſuperſtitious notions, diſhonour- XV. 
able to God, and hurtful to ſolid virtue; VV 


by greatly increaſing, and adding to the 
probability f 4 future exiſtence in gene- 
ral, and giving particular aſſurances of a 
happy immortality, which to reaſon is 
obſcure and doubtful at beſt, if at all pro- 
bable. I ſhall only add, that by denying 
there is any foundation in reaſon for the 
belief of a future ſtate, we take away, 
from thoſe who diſown revelation, one 
of the ſtrongeſt motives. to a virtuous 
practice; which is, indeed, no direct 
proof that the principle itſelf is wrong, 
but may juſtly incline us to ſaſpect it; 
or, atleaſt, ſhould make us proceed with 
deliberation and caution, before we ven- 
ture to determine in a matter of ſo 
great conſequence, and not ſuffer us to 
be hafly in forming a concluſion, that 
may be dangerous to religion, and the 
happineſs of the world. To ſer this 
matter in a clear and full es I ſhall 


erm ee 


1 2 


| 
| 
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394 Theovidenceof a future ſiute 
. I. Conſider what evidence natural rea- 
i, affords of a future ſtate. And, 

II. Shew the great advantage we re- 
ceive from Chriſtianity, with reſpect to 
this important principle ; by which it 
will- appear, that notwithſtanding the 
diſcoveries which reaſon may make, and 
the intimations we find of it in the writ- 
ings of the Old Teflament, it is reveal'd 
in a ſo much plainer and ftronger manner, 
that it may, with great propriety, be 
faid to be brought to light through the 
Gypel. Non. 


I. I am to confider what kind of evi- 
dences there are of a future ſtate from 
reaſon. And, in general, we can pretend 
to nothing more than. probability ; and 
when this is all that the nature of the 
caſe will admit of, every thinking man 
will be determin'd by it in religion as well 
as in the common affarrs of life; and it muſt 

be unreaſonable,” to the laſt degree, to 
inſiſt on demonſiration and ftrie# certainty, 
The next point to be ſettled is, what 
muſt paſs for probability ; which is the 
3 more 


partly — 14 and partly demonſirative,. 
even where demonſtration can't juſtly be 
expected, ſeems to have occaſion'd all the 
obſcurity and confuſion: in their Worn 
tions on this-ſubje&t. 
The chief ground of all our 

for a future. = are the moral — 
tions of God; and theſe are generally 
ſuppos'd to be certain principles, that rea- 
ſon can demonſtrate. Now if this be 
allow'd, I am not at all oblig'd, when 
I am only forming a probable concluſion, 
to ſhew that any particular principle is 
neceſſarily inferr d from theſe perfections, 
becauſe then it will not be barely probable, 
but certainly true ; nor that the contrary 


is abſolutely inconfiftent with them, for if 


ſo, it will not be probably, but certain- 
ly falſe. All that I am concern'd to 
prove is, that what I maintain is mot 
agreeable to the ideas of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs ; and this muſt be allow'd 
to be able evidence, tho” I can't re- 
duce the other opinion to a direct abſur- 


dity, 


more, neceſſary to be conſidered, becauſe 8 » RM. 
men's. not. fixing the true nature of it, XV. 


and blending proofs of a different kind. 
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Se xM.dity, or elſe probability will be the fame 


XV. with demonſtrurion. Again, in our reaſon- 


n about probability, we muſt judge up- 


on what appeurt to us, and not faſpend 
our belief becauſe we don't know all the 
circumſtances of things, or all the ends that 
an infinitely perfect being may have in 
view. For probabilities ſubſiſt in their 
full force, and will influence the conduct 
of every wiſe and conſiderate man, not- 
withſtanding poſſibilities to the contrary, 
And there muſt be allow'd to be a great 
probability in the argument before us 
if the notion of a future ſtate be ſhewn 
to be moſt agreeable to the conflitution of 
man, to the moral attributes of God his 
ſupreme governour, and the preſent con- 
dition and circumſtances of human nature. 
This T ſhall briefly examine. And, 

1/7. If we confider the nature of man- 
kind, we ſhall find that they are rea- 
ſonable beings, capable of diſcerning 
the difference between good and evil, 
of underſtanding that particular Jaw, 
whatever ir be, by which they are to be 
govern'd, and the weight and import - 

ance of the ſeveral motives which urge 
2 ro 


| 
| 


to the, obſervation of it; that they art SER N 
likewiſe voluntary agents, who are nei- XV. 
frame; nor by any WY 


ther by their internal; frame, 

foreign influence, neceſſarily detetmin d 
to virtue or vice; and conſequently: urai 
and accauntable, capable of being govern'd 
by laws, and rewarded e e 
otic: heltaviovr: d 015d Eh 
The next thing to be conſider' d then 


is, whether God, their ſupreme gaver- 


nor, has actually given them-@ lau by 
- which to direct and [regulate their con- 
duct. And, in general, it is highly pro- 
bable hat there muſt be ſome law of in- 
toelligent natures, as there are in the an- 
- mal and material world. For doubtleſs 
che great creator deſign d them for ſome 

end, as he did, evidently, the various 

ſyſtems of -inſenfible matter; other wiſe, 
the moſt perfect parts of the creation ate 
the moſt uſeleſs and inſignificant. Novy 
no erestute can anſwer” an end but by 
mans adapted to it, which are the Jaw 
ol its nature. 80 that ſome peculiar laws 
are as neceſſary to be ſuppos d for rationai 


| falf-determining beings, as the /aws of mo- 
nde veel And tlie dif- 


1 ference- 
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XV. ter is govern'd by ' neceſſary laws, and 
OV V.urreforily determin'd to its eſſects; ra- 


tonal and free beings are capable of di- 
recting their own conduct, either in con- 
Fer mity, 'or-oppofition, to che law of their 
nature; which (as L obſerwd before) ren- 
ders them accountable for their behaviour, 
aid proper tubjedtsof reward or funf. 
ment. * ti Mans 

The general — TIA 
der is in ſhort this, to do whatever is 
ſuitable to their intelligent nature, agree- 
able to the relatim in 


and to their rank and flat ian in the 
«world; and what will beſt anſwer che end 
of their being, ſo far as ut reſpects ibm 
:fehves, or the inbalc community, of - mankind 
-of-which they arc members; and, con- 
oſequently, to ſubject all che ĩnſeriot ap- 
vpetites. and paſſions ta the conduct of rea- 
ſon, which is — ny 5 
«principle, | to da nothing Hecames 
v the dignity. ofntheir frame, nothing chat 
vill  d;ſbonour.cand Arbaſe it, to practiſe 
-reverence, live, fubmiſjion, and gectitude to 
neee 
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the exerciſe of juſtice, meekneſs, peaceable · & E R M. 
neſs, univerſal benevolence, fidelity, and all XV. 
other facial virtues, on which the order 


and happineſs of the world depends. And. 
this I call a law which God has given to 
mankind, . becauſe whatever appears to he 
à rule, ariſing from the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution of things, with reference to the 
actions of the creature, can be no other 
than a lau in the deſign of the creator, 
Let us now proceed to inquire, in the 

2d place, Whether it be not moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that God, as the we 
governour af mankind, will reward or pu- 
niſh their behaviour, in obeying or diſ- 
obeying the law of - their trial. And, in 
general, to imagine that he takes no notice 
of the conduct of his creatures, and is 
determin'd to make no difference at all be- 
tween the virtuous and the vitious, repre- 
ſents him as having but little regard te 


the order and harmony, or even to the hap- 


pineſi of the rational world; and ſeems 
very unſuitable to his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, in the character both of their Fa- 
ther and gewer mur. And if he makes any 
r which all our notions 8 


399 


15 


Sx a ac.lead us to 
XV. jnduce him to do it in every inſtancæ. For 


4% Thi evidence of a fire ftate 
expect, the ſame reaſons 'thuſt 


Wat be not fir to reward virtue and pu- 


niſh vice in particulars, and conſequently, 
proportionably, in every particular, it can 
Hardly be a point of wiſdom and good 
neſs upon the whole. And from hence it 
undeniably follows, that no virtuous man 
can, upon the whole, have leſs bappine 
than one that is vitious; for in this caſe, 
virtue would, in ae n and 
W 

But to give this argument its Fall 
n n be Peper deny to ſtate 
the true foundation of the divine rewards 
and puniſhments. The rewards, beſtowed 
by the great Creator on his creatures, are 
not the reſult of any proper merit in 
them; nor his puniſhments the effect of 
paſſion in himſelf.” Puniſhments I there- 
fore ſuppoſe to have, chiefly, a medicinal 
deſign, in order to correct the diſorders of 
mankind, and to have their foundation in 
the wi/dom of the great governour of the 
world, becauſe they are proper to check 
the growth of vice, and maintain the au- 


Wority of che divine laws and govern- 
ment; 


* 
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inent 3 and rewards to be founded in . hisS ER M. 
wiſdom and infinite benevolence towards his XV. 


creatures, which inelines him to commu VV 


nicate happineſs to all, who are rigbely 
diſpos d and qualify'd' for it. The ſum 
of the argument then will ſand thus. 
The deſign of God, in all his dealings 
with men, is to promote their happineſs; 


He has given them laws, the obſervation 


of which has not only a certain tendency 


to their happineſs, but is neceſſary in or- 
der to it . It is therefore reaſonable to 


de ſuppos'd, that he will take the moſt 


eſſectual methods to ſecure the general 

gſe he has in view, which is the good 
of his creatures. — This can't be ob- 
tained without @ conformity to the laws 
which he has given them. — Theſe laws 
will not probably be obey'd, unleſs they 
are inforc'd by the ſanction of ſuitable re- 
wards and puniſhments ——And there- 
fore the wiſdom of his government ſeems 
to require that he ſhould make uſe of 


theſe, ſince they are the moſt proper means 
to anſwer his end. So that rewards and 


puniſhments appear to have the ſame rea- 
fon and foundation with government it/elf, 
Dd Viz. 


i 


40 The evidence of a future. flale 
n. to ptevent chat mal evil, which all 


Alien wich, che — happineſs 

mankind; To this let me add, chat 
order to ſerve theſe wile purpaſcs, 
rewards and puniſhments muſt be. {i 
a, it may 1 ld. 
A ene een eee e 


20 | Whether al this which, it has 
been ſhewo, may juſtly be expected from 
the wile governour of che world, is actu- 
ally done in the prgent liſe. And the con- 
trary is in a manner ſelf-evident, and ſcarce 
needs illuſtration. For not to mention 

what is obvious to the common ſenſe of 
mankind, that there are, and have been 
in all ages, multitudes of virtuous perſons, 
who have enjoy d leſs, happineſs.in.chis life 
than the "sf vitious,, whole wickedneſs 
by not only RIMS: id own 1 
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but been 
and peace of ſociety ( 
a foundation for the tewards and puniſh- 
ments ar all, as has been Already prov'd, 
ought not to happen in 4» ane inſtance) 
not to infiſt longer on this 1 fay, if we 
take the preſent ſtate of the world as it is 
upon {be whole, it Hits not one mur of a 
ſtate of equal and ittipattidl retribution, 
bur every thing that tnight fairly be ex- 
petted in a ſtate of ria, 

| For bete good and evil are iadsfſerenth 
— afid there is de event to the 
juſt and the unjuſt, without any purritu- 
lar, or, at leaſt, frequent interpoſition, to 
vindicate the tipttteons trat s cauſe, of 
puniſh His wicked oppreſſor. Men of 
pngulſh'd vice ure high in honoer, and 
poſſefs the Krgeft affluerice of worldly 
fiches and grandeur, and attain it, often- 
othet b2/? and intrighteons $; 
perſons of fg and . ee 
. heavy weight of cares, 
and abandon' d to mera aud contetnpt. 
Nay they are ſottetimes deſpix d, robbꝰd of 
the eſterm of their fellow creatures; de- 
TY Dd 2 priv d 


imjuriobs to the orders E x #. 
Which if there be XV. 


494 Theevidence of a future fate 
E of the neceſſaries and con veniencies 
XY. of life, abus d and ed, even for 
SV their goedneſi—— And do theſe righteous. 
men ſeem to, have receiy d their re- 
ward ?——Thar reward, which is re- 
erv'd for them by a God of infinite bene- RY 
volence and mercy.—— Or that reward, | 
which the alkwiſe governour of the world 
1s determin'd to confer, for the encourage- 
ment and ſupport of virtue } — ——OQn the 
contrary, can we ſuppoſe che affluence of 
proſperity, the height of honour, the eaſe 
and plenty which the wicked enjoy, 
are deſign d as penal evils, to deter others 
from the pr actice of vice Can chat be 
call d a Nate of reward for virtuous me 
which they groan. under as an incum- 
. brance,, and from which they earneſt 
Ex geſire to be iplarg'd i into a more; free and 
| 2cive life Ot can, it be deem d a 
Proper Jur/bment for thoſe, who have ng 
notion of happinek above. ir, and ihere- 
2 70 center all cheir Hopes 8 re. in 
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quences of virtue and vice: I anſwer, that, S E RN. 


in innumerable caſes, theſe natural con- 
ſequences are ob/ftrudted, or evaded, and in 
theſe there is properly no reward or pu- 
niſhment at all. In others they are far 
from being equivalent to the outward ad- 
vantages the finner enjoys, or the acciden- 
tal diſadvantages the good man labouis 
under ; and in all ſuch inſtances, virtue 
may upon the whole be ſaid to % Her, 
and wickedneſs to be triumphant. And 
conſidering in how great a degree, the 
difference that there really is between 
good and bad men, with reſpect to hap- 
pineſs and miſery, ſprings from 7Zhe be- 
Fef of a future fate; how frequently it 
happens, that there is no reward or pu- 
niſhment ſeen, much leſs. a full and eguc i 
retribution; and that the natural god 


and evil conſequentes of virtue and vice 


are neither ſo remartalle in themſelves, 
nor ſo univer/al, nor ſo certain, as, it may 
reaſonably be expected, will ſupport a 


eddy inflexible integrity under diſcou- 


ragement and oppreſſion, and counter 
bellance the ſtrong allurements of worldly 


_ _ and pleaſure ; upon all theſe ac: 
D 


d 3 cCaunts, 


* 


the practice of virtue, and giving a check 


496 The evidence of @ future ſtate 
. ccunts. I ſay, we muſt either conclude, 
chat there will be a Rate of more impar- 


Mul reviburion hereafter, or elſe, which 
I have ſhewn to be highly improbable, 
that God does not concern himſelf to 
make any difference between the righte- 

ous and the wicked, or at leaſt not fo 
uni per ſally or in n as to pro- 
mote the grand deſign of rewards and 
puniſhments, maintaining and enforcing 


to corruption and moral diſorder *, 
We may add, to ſtrengthen the probe. 
bility of a future ſtate from the wifdem 


'®. ] know but of one thing more, that can invalidate any 
part of the ag, contains in this diſcourſe, and that 
in that tis erg to aſſert ſtate of rewards for good 
. — 
the wicked, that ae will males a 
berween them, and anſwer all the engl of 
amgnt.—> But to this Cheme there ſeems. 
able objection, viz. that, it ſuppoſes the ſever 
virtue to be gal rewarded, or rather none of them re. 
3 125 

the 

ö 
ceive the l reward, 7. e. in truth, are Aena U 
te diftivguiſi't ant honow'd. Apd whether 
nee 
andgrodagfe, or indeed to commen principle; 

leave to weaned 7. wane 7 

an 
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and goodneſs of God our ſupreme 


man, the confuffon and diforder and pe- 
my/ewous diſtribution of good and evil in 
the preſent life, that it agrees, vaſtly bet- 
ter than the contrary ſuppoſition, with 
our general idea of the excellency of hu- 
man nature, and the greatne/s and exteny 
of its faculties For upon taking an 
impartial ſurvey of human life, under 
its preſent embarraſsments and difficul- 
ties, can we really imagine that it is 
the whole of our being, the only ſtate we 
are deſigned for? Can we reconcile out 
minds to the thought, that man, who is 
indu'd with ſuch noble powers, and capa- 
ble of ſuch vaff improvements, was in- 
tended by the great Creator to be con- 
fined to this narrow and imperfect ſcene 
of action? Does it ſeem agrecable to our 


 4ox 
gover-S & R M. 
nour, the moral and n * 


notion of the infinite goodneſs of the 
Deity, to ſuppoſe that he was made fot ; 


10 btgher end, than to ſtruggle and labour, 
for a ſhort ſpace, under the inconvenien- 
cies and miſeries of this uncerthin and 
troubleſome world, and then to loſe his 
_ exiſtence. On the contrary, is he not, 
conſidered in this view, one of the moſt 


* unac- 


* 


408 The evidence of a future ſtat⸗ 
Sr RM. unaccountable parts of the creation ; form'd 
than 


XV. with larger expectations and proſpects 


VV other animals are capable of, only to dife 


quiet and torment him? Does he appear 
with that honour which is ſuitable to his 
character, as a being poſſeſs d of fuch ſupe- 
rior qualities, and made after the image of 
God? No: but as an imfgnficant diminu- 
tive creature, of very little conſequence in 
the univerſe; a myſtery in the courſe of 
providence, that it will ever confound and 
puzzle his reaſon to explain. Whereas, if 
we ſuppoſe: that there is a ſtare of much 
higher perfection, for which human na- 
ture is defign'd, it will appear like itſelf, 
truly great and excellent. And if from the 
nature of things we may, as doubtleſs we 
may with me probability, gueſs at the ori- 
ginal ſcheme” of the Creator in forming 
them; the active and improveab 


le nature of 
the mind of man, which is ſo:cramp'd and 
limited in its operations;in the preſent ſtare, 
ſpeaks it to be intended for another | hfe 
where irs faculties will be enlarged ; and 
it will be employ'd in ſuch exerciſes, and 
enjoy fuch pleaſures, as are ſuited to its im- 
gottante and dignity. Having laid be- 
fore you, * ſame: of the natural 
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evidences-of es, Ie 


ſhew. 


Chriſtianity, with reſpect to this important 
principle; by which it will appear, that 
notwithſtanding the diſcoveries rea/on may 
make, and the intimations we find of it in 
the writings of the Old Teftament, it is re- 
veal'd in a ſo much plainer and fronger 
manner, that it may, with a great pro- 
priety, be ſaid to be brought to hight thro 
the goſpel, Suffer me juſt to premiſe, that 
the aſſurances, which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion gives of a future life, are a ſtrong 
preſumption that our naturel reaſonings 
about it are juſt and conclufrve. For as it 
appfcars in fact, that God is determined to 
diſpenſe the rewards and puniſhments of 
virtue and vice hereafter, we may be aſ- 
ſured, that this is mo/# agreeable to the 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice of his go- 
vernment ; and conſequently all our argu- 

| for it, from his abſolute perfec- 
tion, and the conſideration of him as the 
wiſe and righteous governour of mankind, 
from the powers of human nature, and 
che preſent ſcene of things, are hereby 
019 core 
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St k M.coryoberated and eonfirm'd ; and ſhewn not 
XV. to be the wild ſuggeſtions of fancy and 


WVV enthuſiaſm, 


but the ſober diftates of »ight 
_ However the advantipes we re- 
by Chriſtianity are ſtill wo ory — 


rale, and prove it in this 
as others, to be of the — 


neſu co mankind. For | 
., By che Chriſtian revelation we have 
« much ſtronger probability of & future 
fate in general, than we could have by 
mere unaffiſted reaſon. The natural pro- 
bability is exactly che ſame, as it would 
have been if there had been no revelacion 
and with chis is join'd ner proof of 4 
different kind, as frag as the evidence 


we have for the truth of 
Theſe two 


Chriſtianity. 
proofs are not at all izconfiftent ; 
bur the latter removes all the uncertainty 
that might attend the former, and greatly 
inereaſes the evidenee upon the whole ; like 
two credible teſtimonies to the fame fact, 
which mutually ſtrengthen and confirm 
each other. 'The teſtimony of awe honeſt 
and capable witneſs, to the truth of a 
thing that fell within his own obſervation, 
may be thought ſufficient ; but the addi- 
. tion 
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tion of ane or more witneſſes, of equal Sz 


bability more fill and unerceprianable. 
Again, Chriſtianity aſſures us of the 
refurrettion of the body, (diveſted of all 


was abſolutely in the dark © and has. 
given us an inſtance in kind, a glorious and 
unconteſtable ſpecimen of a reſurrection and 
future life, in the reſurrection of Chriſt. 
Then it not only eſtabliſhes the general 
nation of a future exiſtence, but aſſerts, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, the ſoul's immortalicy 
and an eternal reward for the righteous, 
concerning which, tho af the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to the comfort of mens minds, 
and the cauſe of virtue, the dictates of 
reaſon. are at beſt imperſect and confus d. 
And tho theFews were favoured with 
a revelation from heaven, and therefore 
among them, one might juſtly expect 
clearer and fuller diſcoveries of eternal life; 
yet notwithſtanding this, the law of Moſes 


has no in it of this Kind, but is in- 
* 2 forced 


pacity and integrity, muſt render the pro- XV. 
wg pr "Av 


4 The evidence of a future flite 


| $x x14. forced only by general affurances of the 
XV. divine favour, and promiſes of remporal 


rards; and there are very paring inti- 


mations of a future immortality, even 
in the writings of the Prophets. 
Add to all this, that the reward, which 
the Goſpel propoſes, is of the nob/eft kind, 
Honourable to God, and worthy the ex- 
2 powers and capacities of human 
＋ conſiſts, under the continual 
alice of the divine preſence and favour, 
in the perfection of reaſon and purity; is 
an inberitance undefiled, into which no- 
thing of vice or miſery ſhall enter; a 
ſtate where charity never faileth, and, 
quently, of eternal harmony and 
peace, and the moſt exalted ſocial happi- 
neſs; in which the whole human nature 
ſhall ſhine in its higheſt luſtre and dig- 
nity, the ſpiritual part heing compleatly 
refin'd, and fitted for the ſublimg im- 
ployments and pleaſures, and the body ſo 
adapted to it, that inſtead of cramping the 
rational life, it ſhall rather Nl its moſt. 
| inlarged operations. | 
I ſhall conclude all with this ſingle | 
remark, that if there are any here pre- 
ſent, 


ſent, r Chrif Sunn, 


tian revelation; on account of the clear XV. 
diſcoveries it makes of a, future ſtate fg 


rewards and 2 they muſt be 
convinc d, that they can reap but little 
advantage. by rejecting Cbriſtianity, be- 
cauſe the thing in general, how terrible 
ſoever it may appear, is a principle tbe 
light of reaſon dictates. Let it be allow'd, 
that the evidence for it amounts to no 
more than a good degree of probability, 
it oughr, however to determine the prac- 
tice of every rational man. For what 
but probability is the chief ſpring of hu- 
man actions? Do not credibie teſti- 
mony, probable opinions and proſpects, 
nay frequently ſuſpicions and remote con- 
ſequenoes and conjectures, influence all 
the affairs of the world; and direct mens 
conduct in caſes of the laſt importance 

to themſelves, their families, and civil ſaci- 
ety? It ought, therefore, undoubtedly 
to decide in matters of religion, which 
is the moſt) momentous; of all our in- 


tereſts: And a man, in che opinion of 


every impartial ſpectator, would behave 
to the higheſt pitch of extravagance, 


'Y 3 who 


* 


414 The widme of afurnrs flare 
9x2 who ſhould -uR again probability, as he 
XV. muſt do if he id not derm by it, 
when an eternity of happineſs is depend - 
ing. So that he who gives himſelf up to 
the gratification of irregulat appetites, 
and a courſe of vice and imputity, can 
Never be ſecure; even tho' he deſtroys the 
authority of the Chrifian revelation, un- 
"fs he can allo extinguiſh his reaſon, 


- 
- 


our future more ſublime and bliſsful life; 


from reaſem ond reuolaian. 415 

* mar; and there is no 4g/ngft, no vil. RR 
aim but we may. juſtly ſuppoſe bim can XV. 
pahle of. Beſides, what do bis nations V 

tend to Do they rave the ua of 
human peture, or improve. its ö 
»— Da they contribute ta the regularity 
and order of privase Af or tha peact 
and welfare of ſociety ? Will they 
make him at all more u/efid in the 
world, a more faithful friend, tender 
husband, affeionate and careful father, 
or more induſtrious and honeſt in his buſi- 
neſs? Quite the reverſe of all this. 
They degrade and wiyy human nature; 
in a conſiderate mini and lead to 
| licentiouſneſs and dir. Let us there- 
fore thankfully cherifh the glorious hopes, 
which the goſpel affords, of an immortal 
exiſtence, in which we ſhall enjoy the per- 
fection of honour and happineſs. Let us 
look on this ſtate only as preparatory to 


and train ourſelves up for it by cultiva- 

aur rgaſon, and the practice of uni- 
— righteouſneſs and virtue. I ſhall 
** 


416 Theovidence of a future ftate, &c. 
Suni of St. Jabn, Beloved,” now are we the ſons 
XV. of \God, and it dub not yet appear "what 
Taka &. me ſhall be : Bur ur er that ben he 
* ſhall” appear, we ball be lite bim; for 

we ſhall oc bim-as be is. And every man 
who: bath this bope in __ eee. 
F N fis 
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SERMON XVI 


2 PET. ü. 3. 


Knoaving this — there ſhall 
come in the e . 
Walking ger, Thee oWn 


5 — Diſcourſe on this ſubject can 8E RM. 
deed no apology with any one XVI. 
chat knows che world, and e 
bas obſctved what open at- 
rempts have been made (and conducted 
times with a great deal of art and 
n not only to diſgrace and under- 


mine revelation, but natural religion itſelf; 
| Ee and 


418 


The nature, fally,, and — 


SEN M. and propagate ſuch baſe, unworthy, and 


XVI. 


groveling ſentiments of human nature, as 


hae a direct tendency to root out of 


mens minds every principle of honour 


and ingenuity, and deſtroy the very foun- 


dation of all good morals; Some there 
are, even among our ſelves, who endea- 
vour to palliate and ſoften the vileſt enor- 


mities, reſolve the whole obligation df 


morality into political contrivance, and, 


with the ſcoffers mention d by St. Peter, 


deride the future judgment. of mankind, 
a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
death, as an idle, romantic, wfionary ſcene, 
invented for the greater ſecurity of civil 
government, and ſupported by enthu- 
ſiaſm; and thus would fain banter us 
out of the two higheſt privileges of our 


reaſonable nature, our virtue and our im- 


_  ., mortality. .. 1 ſpeak not theſe things for 
* "he Gke 5 e the looſenefs and 


degeneracy of th „ or with a view 
10 repreſent the preſent as more corrupt 
than former ages, in almoſt all of which, 
12 5 have been ſome profeſs d adyocates 
Or vice and licentiouſneſs ; but only to 


they how neceſſary it is, chat we ſhould 


N d“ At 


5 = each 


of ſcoffing at religion. 


| We us, in our ſeveral ſtations, en- ERA. 
deavour to put a ſtop to the progreſs of XVI. 
this, evil, which ſeems rather to be pre- 


vailing chan loſing ground amongſt us, 
and has been long complain d of by all 
thoſe, who have had a juſt concern for 
the honour of human nature, and the 
happineſs of the world. To contribute 
my part towards it, and not to give hard 
names, or raiſe an abhorrence of any par- 
ticular characters, farther than it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſerve the cauſe of truth, was my 
ſincere intention in compoſing this diſ- 
courſe : In which I ſhall _ 


I. Conſider the nature, folly, and dan- 
ger of the crime mentioned in the 
tert. | 
J. Inquire into e And, 
I II. Conclude with ſome ſuitable re- 


I. I am to conſider che nature, folly, 
and danger of the crime mentioned in my 
text, ſcoffing at religion, than which no- 
ching can be more offenſive and ſhock- 
* to a conſiderate. mind. - It muſt in- 


Fad 


Ee 2 deed 


e The ani folly; ui danger 


. 


NS 


ro Etpole theſe "groſs ebrruptions, by 


deed be ond, chat religion hab hed the 
misfbrtune to be wonſtoufly e 
ſ#rd aud iticredible doctrimet, the witdeſt- 
enthufiafm, and even ſich and 
practices i — — of all 
motality, Rat uz d and 

And” unddubtedy it millt be 4 labchble 
deſign; and ef great fervice ts mankind: 


which the tative extellency aud beauty 
of religion is quite defat d, and 8 85 
fulneſs intirely deſtroy d. However, even 
eſtabliſh'd and popular ſuperſtitions are 
not to de tested with Tudengz ad [Chr 
rility,” but calmly argued Ag ant. For 
there is a decent reſpect due th the 
religion of 2 country, as well as to its 
Eur and mhanners ; and he, who inſtead 
of reaſoning againſt particular errors, 
takes upon him to reuile, and treat in a 
Indicrous Way, what all round him have 
the higheſt value for, ſhews HimME to 
be an ablotite ſtranger to the com- 
mon rules of civility, —and oupht; 
do be h for his "mfotence. © Beſides, 
Den 2 5.4 religious 


ef fagffing ut In. 


religious prezudiccs are, of all other, 3 
moſt ſtubborn and inveterate; and, thers- XVI. 


fore, whgever attempts to reform them, 


if he knows any thing of human nature, 
will proceed wich @&/cretton and geritle- 
t; and not in a han infulting method, 
which muſt naturally irritate and inflame 
the paſſions, and render the prejudides of 
thoſe whom he oppoſes yet more incurg- 
ble. And all judicious inquirers will 
make a difference between religion as it 
is in i1foff, and as ic has ſuffer'd by ar- 
eldental abufes. For the former may, in 
every part of it, be rational, and highly 
beneficial, the rhe latter ſhould be allow'd 
to be abfurd, ungatural, and hurtful; 
and, by neceſſary conſequence, it may be 
an argument of a diſcerning mind, and 
both an honourable and uſeful under- 

taking, to endeavour to put a flop to the 
n. of enthuflaſm and ſipenſition, but 
unworthy a man, or e 
fociety, to banter religion. 

| „amm inclit'@ to test Kick offers” . 
cently, and ſhall therefore foppoſe chem 
capable of ſober reflection. And taking 
* for granted, I would deſire them to 
5 Ee 3 ask 


412 The nature, folly, and danger 
"Sx&M.ask themſelves impartially, whether there 
XVI. be any thing in true religion that is really 
A ndiculous? To begin wich the grand prin- 
ciples of natural religion. Is there any 
thing ridiculous in the belief of a Deity, 
a ſupreme, infinite, and intelligent mind, 
the creator and governor of the univerſe? 
Or is it more agreeable to reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that the whole ſyſtem of the world, 
which appears in fact to be ſubject to in- 
numerable variations, is eternal and neceſ- 
ſarily exiſtent? Or that the regular, beau- 
tiful, and uſeful frame of nature, in every 
part of which there is diſplay d the moſt 
jumbled together by chance, and not 
form'd by a wiſe cauſe ? Is it abſurd to 
aſſert, that he who made the world ex- 
erciſes an univerſal providence, and 
directs all dhe afairs- of itz. or that the 
firſt. __ of all things is abſolutely 
1 3 manner, the 


c ſcoffing at rehgion. © 4123 
what is there /udicrous in any of the du- S E RM. 
ties of piety, in a ſupreme reverence and XVI. 
love of him, and humble ſubmiſſion to * 
the wiſdom and authority of his provi- 
dence, in celebrating his glorious excel- 
lencies, adoring his goodneſs, and ac- 
knowledging our conſtant dependance up- 
on him? What is there that has à ridi- 
culaut aſpef, or can excite any but be 
laughter of | fools, in juſtice, temperance, 
probity, univerſal benevolence; in a ſtrict 
53 integrity, and a diſintereſted 
concern for the public wel- 

Law? And if in all theſe + moſt eſſential 

principles and duties of religion there be 
nothing wild and extravagant, nothing 
aveak and trifiing, nothing, on the con- 
lime and uſeful, he that endeavours to 
make a jeſt of them muſt render him- 
ſelf contemptible; and gives certain proof 
either of the weakneſs of his underſtand- 
ag, oc of ang of 

-Again, is- it at all unjuitabl to our woſt 
re and honourable notions of God 
W that when the world was uni- | q 


424 The nature, folly," and danger 
SNR M.verſally corrupted; and overrun wich ig- 
XVI. norance, ſuperſtition, and vice, and both 
GY the knowledge and practice of the reli 
gion of nature were, in a great meaſure, 
Joſt, he would gracinuſly interpoſe for 
the good of his ercatures, and teach 

them their duty by an extraordinary reve- 
lation? Or to aſſert, that the perſon, 
moſt deſireable end, 'wrought miracles to 
prove his authority, engage the artentian 
of mankind, and counterbatlance their pre- 
— Is it in the leaſt irrational to 
f „ that this revelation has fd, 
with che utmoſt ditinäneſt, the terms of 
our acceptance with God, and thereby 
remov'd diſtracting fuſpicions, and fuper- 
Fitious terrors; and promis d a greater re- 
ward, even an cternity of happineſs, a 
greater reward, I ſay, for the incourage- 
ment of virtue, than could be cxpetted, 
with any good degree, of probability, on 
the principles of natural reaſon: Or 
finally, that beſides the law of nature 
reviv'd, it ſhould enjoin two or three 
F9fitive duties (guarding, in the ſtricteſt 
— 8 all went and 

1 dangerous 
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dangerous abuſes of chem) which are evi-6 EAN. 
dentiy caused to taforge the cs r- XVI. 
nal rules of morality, and a moſt cract w 


and ſerupulaus regard to every branch gf 
ſubſtantial and uſeful virtue 
It is poſſible, indeed, by an agferr T 
ſentation te make any thing appear Tidigur 
lous, be it ever ſo rational in itlelf, or of ever 
ſo much importence to the happineſs of 
mankind. The putting Falſe cddaurs up- 
on it, nay anly the giving it an add nome, 
will have this eſſect with the thoughe- 
leſs and incomſiderate part of the world. 
Thus rigid juſtice may be call d l- 
rity and praciſengſ ; acts af diſinter- 
tir herum; and the lave of God c 
mers d in water, or cating bread, of dr ink- 
ing wine, if it he daſetib d as an eſſen- 
tial patt of religion in Icſelf, Without a rg 
ference to its moral uſe. or as a charm, 
of Iknow not what myſterious and ineom- 
prehenfible efficacy, or as an atonement 
for an immoral conduct. may well be 
reputed want and cbildiſi But when the 
#buſe i diicovered upon an impartial 9- | 


amination, 


A | | 
= 
Es 

1 


B ee e eee that the 


"ridiculer has only diverted himſelf and 


—_ — bis own {enemance ve wif 


miſcunſtructian; wiſe and ſober men muſt 
think very meanly of ſuch a practice, 
and be ſurpria d to find it prevail in any 
companies, that have a concern for their 
own honour, and profeſs a regard, I need 
not ſay to truth and virtue, ee. 
nun ſenſe and decency. 

Further, the grand eee e 


ties of religion are ſo far from having 


any thing ridiculuus in them, that they 
r ——— — 
dictates of reaſon, and there are no truths, 
that, when juſtly Z 
prove themſelves to the unprejudiced 
judgment of mankind; which renders 
the guilt of the ſcoffer much more aggra- 
vated, and his impertinence and folly more 
inſupportable. This is notorious with 
reſpect to the 1 
God, and the intrinſic excellency and 

immutable authority of the rules of vir- 
tue, which no one can bring himſelf in 


eurneſt to oppoſe, without offering great 
violence to the reaſon of his mind. And 


of ſcoffing at religion. 
as to Chriſtianity in particular, ſince it is 8 E RM. 
the nobleft improvement of morality and XVL 
natural religion, and % far recommend 
itſelf; ſince all its peculiar doctrines are 


conſiſtent and credible; ſince the author 


of this moſt rational and beneficial ſcheme 


was a perfect pattern 


of innocence, open, 


generous, and humble, free from every 
a 


of ambition and craft, and 
gave the moſt convincing proofs of his 
being ſent from God, by numerous and 
unqueſtionable miracles ; real miracles, 


above the known powers of nature or art, 


nay, probably, above any powers com- 
municated or allow'd to created agents; 
miracles publicly perform'd, and on vaſt 
multitudes at once, and on ſudden emergen- 
cies, where there could be no ſuſpicion of 
a concerted fraud ; and, generally, moſt 
_ wſeful miracles, which were not mere 
oſtentations of the ſuperiour power and 
wiſdom, but demonſtrated likewiſe the 
goodneſs of their author; upon theſe ac- 
counts, I ſay, it may juſtly be aſſerted, 
with reſpect to the Chriſtian revelation in 
particular, that it deſerves the approbation 
of impartial inquirers, or at leaſt to be 
oppos'd _— modefly and reſpect; and 


that 


428 The nature, folly, and dunger 


SE 2M. that to decide againſt it confidently, and 
AVI. waar it wih rodewft and contenifh, not- 


11 — bels plauäble circum- 


L324 * 9992 "x SF 121 5 k 
, „„ Dil . * + : ++ £39 : 13 "27. 
Let me any add, that religion is of the 
| me add, xe 


vtmoſt etmſequenoe to the comfort of 
mens minds, the peace of ſociety, and the 
general gaad of the world. What, for 
Inſtance, can be a more pleaſing reilection, 
than ta coaſtder ourſelves, and the whole 
naeverſo, as under the conduct of a being 
of uncrring wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and 
unlimited goodneſs? Ou the contrary, if 
we diſcand the notion of a Deity and a 
Providence, we can have none but dark 
and gloamy praipet ; our happineſs or 
miſery being to be determined either by a 
blind random chance, or by fr d and irre- 
_ wecable fate! Again, what: can be more 
 Gexourable to human nature, than the no- 
tion of - a ſnute immortal exiſtence, in 
which our rational faculties mill be refin'd 
and enlarg'd; or what fironger motiue to 
abe practice af: virtue, which has a neceC. 
buns 7; PRs bY een (125 private 


(SY of ſroffing religion. 


private. aud | forial happinets:3 or more g 25 
_ tends to the corruption and miſery of VV 


individuals, and the diſſolutiu and ruin 
of public ' communities * And if we ſur 
poſs that the diſtinction between virtus 
and viceis only Imaginary; and has no foun- 
dation im reaſon und nature has not this 
® moſt direct tendeney to introduce 2 
manner f | conflyfion # Upon this {heme 
ſbeivties Would be ſo für from being hoppy, 
that they could fore ub. For if the 
extrtdle of the ſbeial virtues was regarded 
n mere Matter of privare bonvenimor; 
the Ytedteſd | band ſecurity of ein 
povethihetit would: be deſtroyd. Bo that 
whoever ſets himſelf to vilify theſe impor. 
rant truths, and repreſent them in a ridi- 
culous light, not only fixes certain reproach 
and infamy upon himſelf, by miſplacing 
nis ridicule un What has” really nothing 
abſurd in it; he not only thews himſelf 
to be a. flight and careleſs obſer ver, that 
never examin'd to the bottom of things; 
but is, in fag, whatever his intention 
may be, whether to gratify a #r;#ing hu- 
mour, diſplay che 2 of his ge- 
| * — 


Sz n2x/0is, or corrupt the morals of the age, 
XVL enemy to ſociety and the general dep 


The nature, . folly, and yr. 


f mankind«. 


- And us the guile of theſe coffers is very 
great, their danger is in proportion. For 
if the principles of religion ſhould happen 
to be true (and the uaingſ and moſt con- 
fident unbelicver won't, ſurely, pretend to 
prove that this is 3mpoſſible) he that has ſo 
monſirouſly abus d his reaſon, that nobleſt 
gift of God, as to imploy it againſt his 
maker, and all that is amiable and uſeful 
in human life, muſt expect to be treated 
with the utmoſt riguur and ſeverity. Ha- 
ving conſider d, thus largely, the nature, 
folly, and danger of ee ar religion; 
eee [202 tan i nd 


8 een be a . 
even ſuch perſons ought to! be paniftd by the civil power. 
On the contrary, as theſe enemies may be entirely deſeated 
by reaſon, and S 


- matters of opinion, where there is no Arect violation of the 
| peaceof the fociery, only for ſear of remote and pofible oon. 
ess {of which he aft be the fle and ble judge) 
MS 
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of eaſing at religion. 1 


1 propos d, which — 
quire into the cauſes. of it. Theſe cauſes os 


are Various. 
It ſometimes ſprings from a levity — 
mind, which diſpoſes men to treat all ſub- 
jects ludicrouſiy. Inſtances of this kind 
muſt have fallen, more or leſs, under every 
one's. obſervation ; I mean of . 
who are incapable of coul and ſedate re- 
flection, and ſo fond of 4 jeft, that they 
can't help giving way to it on the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions. They are profeſs d ene- 
mies to all chat is grave and manly, and 
therefore treat religion, as well as their 
friends, and thoſe to whom they are un- 
der the higheſt obligations, with the ut- 
moſt freedom and impertinence. p 
Again, bantering religion frequently pro- 
ceeds from ignorance. and ſuperficial in- 
quiry..' Tis an excellent | remark of a 
mar ingenious author, that a little 
5 philoſophy, diſpoſes mens minds to A. 
« theiſm,” * Becauſe they underſtand 
not the works of nature, their admirable 
compoſition, . and various 1 * * 


' 
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with the original doGtities of Ohelfiiatitey, 
1 fender | jHidiculous The 
„ impofitioni, ald perſecutiont of diſ- 
boteft, - prov rytanifical pricſts are ob- 
Feed w the very teligion that untl: 
them; which, upon this account, is all 
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bind 
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bin'd with, the cunding of alen, 8 
licians, with a view to inflave and i im- XVI. 
overiſh the reſt of mankind. ' Conſult * 
Writin gs ; of the enemies of Chtiſtianith, 
Ty 2 Fer cohyerſations, 75 258 wil 
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4 4 The nature, folly, and danger 
N x Mſlinguiſb their names; or fond of diſplay- 
VL ing their wit, and talent at ' ridicule 
Whereas, in oh, there is no wit at alt 
in miſrepreſenting things, but rather 4 
ſtrong preſumption of ignorance and Hu- 
pidity ; and when any proceed fo far, as 
to make a jeſt of God and his providence, 
to plead for the priviledge of dying like 
and banter the obligations of Vit- 

rue, which are u law td all intelligent be⸗ 
ing, ſuch a conduct is a certain proof, 
reaſon is, in a great meaſure, ex. 
kingulſd d and the mind t to all 
and generous impteffions. 24 / uh; 911. 
But this leadg me to obſerve, in te laſt 

pie.” chat ſcoffing at religion may, in 
ſome perſons, proceed from a rect Jar 
of it, deraliongd by a preju ejudice in fay 

of their Vices. This was the caſe of the 
ſeeffers mention d in che tert, Who are ex- 
preſly deſerib d as wallhig after their own 
lofts. OT I ns likewiſe, our Saviour im- 
che il treatment he” met with, from 

be Kae wen of Ping eli nation. 
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but mens Judgments may be unhappily per- E RM. 


| wi. X 
verted, even in points of great impor: K 


tance, where there is, in general, an bo- 


however I may ſafely venture to aſſert, 
that vice and immorality in the practice 
is the ſource of the fouteff and moſt in- 
vincible prejudices againſt religion; and 


that there is an immediate connexion be- 


tween a wicked irregular life and hating 
the truth, nay, oppofing the truth with 
the utmoſt bitterneſs and virulence. Suf- 
fer me to purſue this obſervation a little, 
which is of great conſequence in morals, 
and will ſerve very much to illuſtrate ns 
ſubje& before us. 

How natural is it for thoſe, who live 
as without God in the world, to wiſh that 


there was no ſuch Being, that by deſtroy- 


Ing the firſt principle of all religion, they 
may juſtify the want of it in their prac- 
tice. Or if the proofs of his exiſtence are 
ſo evident and unconteſtable, as not to be 
diſputed, much leſs ſuppreſs'd, the next 
thing they are :nclined t to believe is, that 
there is no providence ; and if they can 


ſatisfy themſelves in this point, they get 


Ff2 rid 


neft temper and habit of mind. This 


VL 


82 Aud of the troubleſome notion, of ag in- 
VI. /peffor and judge of their ach long, and arg 


ou The nature, fally,, 1 


GY left to follow, freely, the bent of 9775 


licentious inclina ona. A principal part 
of God's providential government, if 
there be any ſuch ching, is the govern: 
ment of moral agents, which, as * ſup- 
poſes that they are undet a law, ſuppoſes 
likewiſe that they are accountable beings, 
and will be rewgrded, or punſt'g, * 9 
ing to their obedience, or db dene ro 
that law. ; and this future. ſtate of retri- 
bution, we may reaſonably imagine, wick+ 
ed. men can't bear the thought of, becauſe 
it fills che mind with confufion and ter- 
ror, and ſpoils the reliſh of their ſenſual 
enjoyments z and, of conſequence, they 
muſt be enemies to the notiop of God's 

geverning providence, from whence it is ſo 
Fel inſerr d. And farther, when 
perſons act as if chere was no eternal law 
or rule of 7: gh, making their irregular 
appetites the 5 guide and meaſure of 
their conduct, they are unavidably de- 
termin d to wiſh that virtue and vice were 
bur empty names, the invention of the 


Fan and , to keep che world in 
5 ſub- 


of: ſaſfing 0 religion 1 437 
end impoſe on. their igngragce 8 RN. 
pain, ad 3 and thas the _diſtigtion XVI. 
between moxal and evil was merely WV, 
arbitrary, and id Nox ſpri ws, from the 
immutable regen of things. So that a 
Wicked life has a mene RE to 
beget a2 1/the of the great principles of 
natural religion, and inclines the mind 0 
queſtion thei truth and authority, Bur 
becauſe Chrifienity has fully eſtabliſh d 
the notion ot a idenes, and moſt 
 clearlyexplain'd, canfirm'd, and improy d 
maral ahligatians, and declar d the cer- 
tainty af future rewards and puniſhmenrs ; 
and as. theſe things ſtand in this divine 
reyelation, 770 not ſo liable to be 
diſputed and perplex d as mere natural 
reaſanings; it = no wonder if perſons of 
corrupt diſpoſitions and ungoyern'd ap- 
petites take particular offence at thay, 
fince {a long as the truth of our holy re- 
ligion is unqueſtion d, they can enjoy 90 
Peace ot ſecurity in their vices. 
I ſhall only add, that when men are 
averſe to the principles of religion, they 
will naturally decline all farther inquiries 


in the wendig of them, and be 
4 fond 


ſubj 


438 The nature; folly; and danger 
Sx M fond of every thing that looks Plaufible 
Ng the fide of infidelity. And the ob- 

jections they have gather'd together 
againſt religion, will ſoon appear to 
the view of their paſſions and prejudi- 
ces, which give an unnatural turn to all 
objects, and never repreſent them in their 
juſt proportion, very great and confiderable, 
On the contrary, the arguments for it 
will loſe all their force, and be eſteem d 
weak and trifling. Till, at length, by 


this monſtrous way of imagining, inſtead 
of reaſoning, they work themſelves into a 


fix d perſuaſion, chat there is nothing at 
all in religion; and acquire an habit of 
thinking ſomewhat like a principle, that 
there is not in nature any ſolid founda- 
tion of virtue. And when they have thus 


5 conquer d their  ſeruples, or rather filenc'd 
the voice of natural conſcience, ſup- 
preſs d their ſenſe of the difference of 


good and evil, and perverted their reaſon, | 
to render it 8 and compliable o 


te 


ligion, and uſe their utmoſt cunning 4 


ſophiſtry to undermine it. This is the 
deplorable 


/ 
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nts but too 4 connexion}. be-S E R N. 
een vicious habits and oppoſing the XVI. 
truth; till it ſertles, at laſt, in rancour V 
mabice againſt it. 

What has been ald, in the foregoing 
a ſuggeſts ſeveral uſeful reflec- 
tions. We learn from it, 

M. Into what extreme. corruption the 
mind of man, which is indu'd with ſuch 
noble faculties and form'd for Godlike 
perfection, is capable of being ſunk, even 
to miſtake confuſion for order, and de Her. 
mity for beauty ; eas its reaſon im- 
ploy e d as an advocate for vice, to paint 
it in agreeable colours, and ſet off the 
ſhame and miſery of human nature with 
falſe and delufive charms ; and in vilify- 
ing HS. and repreſenting. it as ridicu- 
lus and #nnatural ; religion, which is our 
chief honour and dignity, the only ſource 
of inward ſatisfaction, and the baſis and 
ſupport. of ſocial happineſs, . and which 
affords fuch raviſhing proſpects with re- 
ſpect to another life, as muſt make the 
moſt admir d and envied ſcenes of world- 


ly glory, 2 and luxury, appear 


mean and deſpicable, 
5 | "PF 3 Agaln, 
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reaſoning and riditule. may in- 
deed Ay reaſon. in 58 but believe 
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thet it be religion ItMP, of forfierhing of 
4 different patufe fubſticuted in the 
of K. The latter of thek we naß be 
TatisfY/d Will 4 „ fbr 
religion can't Tuffer by being "JZPut/Mlz's 
"an ech tho 1 our Arr. obtitertitt 
it may de debauchb d und cbrr r 
this indeed there will be br Hctle danger, 
while we follow the method above terom- 


mendledl; ochet wife, We thidy be batiret'd 
'out of our ſenſes, 464 haye no ſecurity 1 
Aufn. 


Eprit che molt Ates 
Finally, that we may keep at the ut⸗ 
moſt diſtance” from the erlme mention d 

in the tert, let Us imploy dur tenen ih 


| 6:fending Bae and * ir i 
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4 and amiable light. Let our natunai8 x x NM. 
; abilities be devoted to this ſervice, and all XVI. 
dur ffudies and improvements made ſub⸗- 
fervient to it. For the underſtanding and 


wit of man cant be more fuitab)h or 
honour ably exercis d, than in deſcribing 


virtue in its proper beauty and luſtre, and 


ſtripping vice of thoſe artificial orna- 
ments, which hide its natural horror 
and infamy ; than in recommending juſ- 
tice, truth, and benevolence, and expoſing 
the miſchiefs of ungovern'd paſſions ; than 
in tracing the footſteps of God's ſtupen- 
dous wiſdom and unbounded goodneſs in 
the works of creation, the conduct of 
providence, and the wonderful ſcheme of 
our redemption. Theſe are ſuch red 


and exalted ſpeculations, as muſt always 
be our nobleſt entertainment, while we 


continue poſleſs'd of rational faculties. 
By purſuing this deſign we act in con- 
cert with the infinite wiſdom of God, 
and the reaſon of all. good ſpirits above 
us ; do the beft offices wer are capable of 
to mankind; and for improving, in ſo 
worthy a manner, that great talent, 
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